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TO EVALUATE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
UNITED STATES TO BUILD ON ITS STATUS 
AS AN ARCTIC NATION FOR THE BETTER- 
MENT OF THE NATION AND THOSE WHO 
LIVE IN THE ARCTIC 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 2015 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:06 a.m. in room 
SD-366, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Lisa Murkowski, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LISA MURKOWSKI, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM ALASKA 

The Chairman. Good morning. We will convene this morning’s 
hearing on the Arctic. 

It is, I think, appropriate that the first ever Arctic hearing sched- 
uled in a full Senate Committee is held on a day that has Wash- 
ington gripped with anxiety. [Laughter.] 

In anticipation of weather. If there’s one thing the Arctic knows, 
it’s weather. The people of the Arctic, their lives depend on know- 
ing what will happen with the weather. Being able to predict 
whether it is safe to go out on the ice, anticipating winter, antici- 
pating the seasons. There is an awareness, I think, of the people 
of the Arctic about the land and their surroundings that perhaps 
we don’t see in most places in the United States anymore because 
the people of the North depend on their land. 

I have been asked why it should be the Energy Committee that 
would have a full committee meeting on the Arctic, but I’ve pointed 
out that so much of America’s Arctic land, of course within Alaska’s 
sizeable borders, is federal land and that’s where the nexus is with 
this Committee. 

That’s why I wanted to invite the Committee to take a look at 
what I am describing as the Arctic opportunity that is before Amer- 
ica and before the world today. It is economic opportunity. It is sci- 
entific opportunity. It is environmental opportunity. National secu- 
rity opportunities, and really opportunities for the nation as a 
whole from, quite literally, a “top of the world” point of view. 

I had an opportunity yesterday evening to give a speech on the 
Senate Floor, and I had a map of the Arctic and the eight Arctic 
nations and it was commented on by somebody. They said, “I didn’t 
recognize it. I didn’t know what that was a map of” 

( 1 ) 
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When you look at planet Earth from above, truly, from the top 
of the world, it is a remarkable area. Remarkable in its topography. 
Remarkable in the extent of our oceans. 

Also more remarkable because of what we’re seeing take place in 
the Arctic today, a level of movement, a level of commerce, a level 
of engagement that is absolutely unprecedented. It’s this aspect of 
the Arctic opportunity that gets me excited about what it is that 
we have to offer as an Arctic nation. 

I want to acknowledge a few people who have joined us today 
that have discovered this is, probably, the only hearing going on in 
the Senate this morning. It may be that some of you are just lost. 
[Laughter.] It may be that others of you are here with great pur- 
pose as we are. 

We have the Ambassador to Iceland, Ambassador Barber, who 
has joined us. Welcome. It’s the first time that I have seen him 
since we confirmed him, and we’re pleased that he is here. 

We also have Iceland’s Ambassador to the U.S. who has joined 
us in the group here this morning. 

We have many Alaskans who have traveled quite far to be with 
us, I think, to support not only those who will be testifying this 
morning, but also a series of other meetings that will be going on 
throughout the Hill today. 

PNWER, the Pacific Northwest Economic Region, is having a 
North American Arctic Leaders Eorum this afternoon in the Rus- 
sell Office Building, Room 485, beginning at 12:45. I’d like to invite 
folks to attend if they would so desire. There are those meetings 
going on and again, we’ve had a good deal of focus on the Arctic 
here in the Senate as well. 

Now I mentioned that we are an Arctic nation because of Alaska, 
but truly every state in this union has a stake in the Arctic wheth- 
er it’s from trade with other Arctic nations or research activity. The 
Arctic touches all 50 states and really needs to be a national pri- 
ority. 

When I was on the Eloor yesterday it was Senator Gardner who 
was sitting in the chair, and I reminded him that in his state of 
Colorado the percent of total exports from Colorado to the Arctic 
nations is 30 percent of Colorado’s exports. 30.5 percent of Colo- 
rado’s exports go to Arctic nations. That’s from Colorado. 

My friend and partner here on the Energy Committee was also 
on the Eloor yesterday, and I reminded him that in Wyoming, 
again, the numbers are pretty impressive, Wyoming’s Arctic ex- 
ports are 28 percent of Wyoming’s total exports. 

I guess I should look up Washington while I’m sitting here 
thumbing through. Washington. We need to up our game here in 
Washington a little bit. 14 percent of Washington’s total exports go 
to the Arctic. 

Maine, and I think my colleague from Maine knows this because 
I think it’s one of the reasons that he has become so engaged in 
Arctic issues, but in Maine it’s 52 percent of Maine’s total exports 
that go to the seven other Arctic nations. So it was not surprising 
to me that Maine should have a very substantial contingent at the 
Arctic Circle meeting in Reykjavik back in October, and that was 
good to see. 
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Minnesota. You need to know, Senator Franken, that it’s just 
about 30 percent for you as well, 29.9 percent and 

Senator Franken. A lot of that is to Alaska, though. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. We’re going to work on our friends and neighbors 
to the south of us. 

In Hawaii it’s a little less than four percent, but I think what 
happens with Alaska and Hawaii is we export a lot of our Alaskans 
in this time of year to you for tourism. So I think you appreciate, 
very well, the full benefit coming out of the Arctic. 

I mentioned my colleague from Colorado already sitting at 30 
percent, so we welcome him to the Committee as well. 

My point in putting these numbers out here is because I think 
many of us just don’t even think about the significance of the Arc- 
tic from a trade perspective and what that might mean to us. 

On April 25th, just a couple months away, the United States will 
assume the Chair of the Arctic Council at the ministerial meeting 
in Iqaluit in the Nunavut territory. I’ve had the opportunity to at- 
tend the past two ministerial meetings. One was with Secretary 
Clinton when we traveled to Greenland, and then again with Sec- 
retary Kerry when we were in Kiruna, Sweden. 

It was impressive in both of those ministerials to see the growth 
in interest in the Arctic by the non-Arctic nations. At the last meet- 
ing we had six additional non-Arctic nations that were added as ob- 
servers to the Arctic Council bringing the number of observer na- 
tions to 12 and overall observers to 32. So what is happening is 
this is not just Arctic nations that are focusing on the Arctic. It is 
nations from around the world. It is not to be missed that Singa- 
pore has had a presence at the Arctic Circle meetings and at the 
Arctic Council meetings. It is not to be overlooked that the contin- 
gent from Great Britain, when we were in Reykjavik at the Arctic 
Circle meeting, was larger than the delegation from the United 
States. Great Britain is hardly an Arctic nation. 

So it causes you to question what is it that they see that perhaps 
we’re missing here in Alaska? I shouldn’t say it. We’re not missing 
it in Alaska. We’re missing it in the rest of the lower 48 here. 

The Arctic is notable within the international community from 
an economic perspective as our shipping lanes are opening up, ad- 
ditional areas become accessible for resource development and 
clearly we see tourism on the rise. 

Our neighbors, Russia to the west and Canada to the east, con- 
tinue with their very determined national plans combined with 
state investment to develop Arctic resources and advance commerce 
in the north. Their plans are working to create jobs and economic 
growth in areas that, I think, we would acknowledge face some ex- 
traordinary challenges. 

Even non-Arctic nations are embracing the opportunities that are 
coming with diminished polar sea ice. They’re reaping the transit 
benefits. They’re moving ahead with resource exploration and de- 
velopment activities. 

We can debate here in the Congress the pros and cons of offshore 
development in the Arctic, but I am one who believes, very strong- 
ly, that we can access our resources. But even if you suggest that 
we take that off the table, the reality is these activities in the Arc- 
tic will continue with or without the United States’ involvement. 
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The maritime activity is only going to increase. What we’re seeing 
happening on the Russian side of the Arctic is going to just accel- 
erate. We’re seeing it in Canada. It is everywhere. It is within the 
entire Arctic except, perhaps, in the U.S. Arctic. 

During our Chairmanship of the Arctic Council I am hopeful that 
the United States will embrace the work of the Arctic Economic 
Council, recognize its formal connection with the Arctic Council 
and support its work in order to help those who live in the Arctic 
to develop their economies and improve their qualities of life. 

I think today is a somewhat fitting reminder as we’re out in the 
snow and talking about weather, an element. Unfortunately I think 
so many people associate the Arctic with just weather. That’s all 
they think about, and it’s important that we remind them of the 
people of the Arctic, the people who have been there for thousands 
of years, the 4,000,000 people who live in the Arctic. 

So as we have these discussions about the challenges that face 
us, the challenges of climate change and environment, the chal- 
lenges of moving from a time when it was truly a subsistence life- 
style to one where commerce is opening up. Activities are opening 
up, and perhaps we lack, not perhaps, but we do lack the infra- 
structure necessary to be a major participant. 

We cannot forget about the people of the north, so I’m pleased 
today that we will have those who will address those issues as we 
work together to discuss the Arctic opportunity in front of us. 

With that I will turn to my colleague and Ranking Member and 
one who benefits greatly from the activities in the Arctic because 
we all jump off from Washington State in heading northward. So 
with that, I turn to my Ranking Member. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARIA CANTWELL, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

WASHINGTON 

Senator Cantwell. Well, thank you. Madam Chairman, and 
thank you for keeping this important and historic hearing on the 
schedule. And thank you to our constituents who are here to tes- 
tify. 

There is a bit of irony that the backdrop of this hearing is weath- 
er when, in fact, the changes of weather conditions demands that 
the United States come up with an Arctic strategy and implement 
it. So I’m very grateful that your passion and leadership prevailed 
here today. 

I think the Arctic is something we can find significant common 
ground on. The United States Arctic strategy is tremendously im- 
portant to both the economies of Washington and Alaska and, as 
we’ve heard from many of our colleagues here on the Committee, 
it is critically important to the United States of America as well. 
I think that we will hear that from our witnesses today. 

I believe we can agree on the fact that our Coast Guard needs 
the tools and infrastructure required to operate in the Arctic which 
means developing a polar ice breaker fleet. 

We must have strategic investments in Arctic science which will 
help us understand the impacts of climate change on Arctic com- 
munities but will also better inform our strategies for dealing with 
everything from rescue operations to potential oil spills. 
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I think we can agree that the United States must ratify the Law 
of the Sea Treaty which clarifies the rights and responsibilities of 
nations on our oceans. 

The Arctic already contributes a great deal to the American econ- 
omy, and we must have a seat at the table. The Chinese and the 
Russians are already aggressive in their resource development in 
the Arctic area, and as our climate continues to change, the eco- 
nomic importance of the Arctic will only continue to grow in the 
years ahead. 

This year the United States assumes the rotating Chair of the 
Arctic Council. In this capacity we have a great opportunity to 
draw Arctic nations closer together to address a wide range of 
issues. The U.S. efforts, hopefully, will prioritize important efforts 
in addressing climate change, increasing regional cooperation and 
facilitating new and reliable shipping routes. 

On January 21st President Obama issued an executive order to 
improve coordination and implementation of the United States Arc- 
tic strategy, and this order created the Arctic Executive Steering 
Committee, chaired by the Office of Science and Technology Policy 
at the White House. The Steering Committee will help to increase 
coordination, reduce duplication, and address any potential gaps in 
implementation. In my view, the Obama Administration is pur- 
suing an Arctic strategy not just on paper, but they have to have 
significant actions proportional to the challenges and opportunities 
that we face here with the Arctic. 

That’s why I’m so pleased that Admiral Papp is here today, be- 
cause he fully appreciates the role the Coast Guard plays in the 
Arctic and will play in the future. As we evaluate opportunities and 
challenges that we face in the Arctic, we need to make sure the 
Coast Guard has the adequate resources to meet those missions 
and do so safely. 

Admiral Papp, given your role in signing the Coast Guard Arctic 
Strategy in 2013 when you served as the 24th Commandant, you 
bring a unique viewpoint on these issues. I look forward to hearing 
your perspective this morning on your role as the Special Rep- 
resentative for the Arctic. 

While all ice breaking operations in the Arctic have been dele- 
gated to the Coast Guard, it is clear that we have not yet provided 
these men and women with the resources to meet this mission. Ac- 
cording to a 2010 study, the Coast Guard determined that it either 
needs three heavy or three medium ice breakers to fill its statutory 
obligations or six heavy and four medium ice breakers to both meet 
its statutory obligations and the requirements established under 
the Naval operations concept. Yet today the Coast Guard only has 
two ice breakers in operation, one heavy and one medium, and the 
medium vessel, the Healy, is primarily a research vessel. 

Madam Chair, I know this isn’t the Commerce Committee where 
we often discuss these issues, but it is very important as we dis- 
cuss our Arctic strategy that the United States of America under- 
stands it needs to make an investment in ice breakers. These 
issues of lack of resources are particularly troubling when we con- 
sider that Russia currently has 29 operating ice breakers and is in 
the process of building eight more. I found out this morning even 
India is building an ice breaker. According to a report for the Cen- 
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ter of American Progress released this morning, “Without this deci- 
sive action to fund and build a new heavy ice breaker fleet for the 
U.S. Coast Guard, the United States puts its environmental and 
national security in harm’s way.” 

The Coast Guard is already spread too thin, and earlier this year 
the Polar Star broke through ice to deliver supplies to the Amer- 
ican base in Antarctica. A commercial fishing vessel got stuck in 
ice nearly 900 miles away. The Polar Star launched an inter- 
national rescue mission traveling 860 miles, 150 miles required 
breaking thick ice in the Antarctic ice. When all was said and done, 
our Coast Guard rescued 26 people. 

I’m very proud of our Coast Guard, especially the crew that calls 
Seattle home, and I’m concerned that we only have one heavy ice 
breaker. What if the Polar Star too had been stuck? So as the Com- 
mandant, Admiral Zukunft, said in his State of the Coast Guard 
address last week, “There is no one to rescue the rescuer.” We need 
to provide the Coast Guard with more resources, and that means 
more ice breakers. I’m sure ice breakers are one of the topics we’ll 
hear about from a number of our witnesses. 

I’m pleased to have Dr. Bitz, from the University of Washington, 
here today to talk about the impacts of climate change as we will 
discuss we’re seeing tremendous impacts on the Arctic region. And 
this is something we need to address in a comprehensive, regional 
policy. 

It’s also worth noting that last October Defense Secretary Hagel 
referred to climate change as a “threat multiplier.” These threat 
impacts include impacts to property from sea level rises and ero- 
sion, and access to natural resources, including our fisheries. Fur- 
ther extreme weather can impact our military readiness and con- 
tinue to stretch already limited resources. 

Warming has serious implications for America’s national security 
in the Arctic, and this impact is especially acute because climate 
change is affecting the Arctic region twice as fast as the continental 
United States. Over 5.4 million miles of the Arctic Sea melted be- 
tween March and September 2012 and the level of Arctic ice meas- 
ured in January of 2015 was the lowest amount for the month of 
January in history. 

We’ve already seen significant ways in which climate change is 
altering the life of the Arctic. Juvenile salmon populations have de- 
creased as they have lost access to traditional food sources under 
the Bering Sea coast. I’m sure the Chair could name many things 
that are happening, everything from affecting Alaska villages to 
coastal flooding and erosion to threats to homes. 

But it is also important that we note the impacts of melting ice 
in the Arctic also have broad, national economic implications. Ac- 
cording to a recent report by the Natural Resources Defense Coun- 
cil, melting ice in the Arctic will have a severe impact on agri- 
culture in the continental United States. Kansas, for example, will 
be four degrees warmer in the winter without Arctic ice, which nor- 
mally generates cold air masses that slide southward. Warmer win- 
ters are bad for wheat farmers who need freezing temperatures to 
grow wheat. In the summer warmer days would rob Kansas soil of 
10 percent of its moisture for drying out valuable farmland. 
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My point to our colleagues is that this affects all of us, and the 
fate of the Arctic ice will have broad economic implications in the 
lower 48. 

I want to talk for a second just about the importance here of 
trade in the economy, because I know we do have guests from all 
over. They’ve already seen how important the Arctic is for this. In 
the coming years economic activity in the Arctic is poised to in- 
crease substantially. This will have a dramatic downstream impact 
on Pacific ports like Seattle and Tacoma. The economy of my home 
state and Alaska too is already deeply interwoven. 

According to a recent study by the McDowell Group, Alaska-re- 
lated jobs in the Puget Sound area increased by nine percent in the 
last ten years. 3.4 million tons of cargo moves between our states 
every year, and an increase in commerce in the Arctic will certainly 
provide new economic opportunities to both our states. 

It is also important that we assess how the melting ice in the 
Arctic would have a significant impact on global trade. The opening 
of the Northwest Passage, for example, would reduce the amount 
of time it would take to travel from Korea and the Netherlands by 
ten days compared to the route through the Suez Canal. A 2009 re- 
port from the Arctic Council estimates that the northern sea route 
would offer an overall estimated savings of 35 to 60 percent for 
ships traveling from East Asia to Europe. It would also allow ships 
to circumvent regional conflicts that are at risk of piracy, every- 
thing from the African Coast or Malaysia. 

It is also important that we not lose track of the significant chal- 
lenges this economic opportunity will also present. Although melt- 
ing ice sheets will increase traffic, there still will be significant ice 
cover, severe storms, minimal maritime and weather data to assist 
vessels transiting those routes. That is why we all need to work to- 
gether on a strategic plan in the Arctic sciences, tools and infra- 
structure. 

One of the key steps in addressing, I believe, our Arctic activities 
is also in ratifying the Law of the Sea under the United Nations 
convention. I know my colleague knows well this issue and all the 
challenges that we have faced in trying to address this here in the 
United States Senate, but I just want to point out that President 
George W. Bush and President Obama and Secretaries of State and 
Defense have all supported this effort including many, many people 
in the private sector, everyone from shippers to fishing businesses. 
I think it’s an important issue we need to try to engage our col- 
leagues on. 

So the Arctic is certainly a region of great economic importance 
to our country, and at the same time we must work to confront the 
climate change issues that are posing a threat to the region. I look 
forward to hearing from many of the witnesses. 

Again, Madam Chair, I really do want to complement you on 
your perseverance in making sure that we had this historic Arctic 
hearing today. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Cantwell. It will be just the 
first of many. I’m sure. 

Along with Senator King, I have invited each of our colleagues 
to join us as part of the Arctic Caucus. We’ve got a lot of caucuses 
around here but, I think, it is something that we will use as a 
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means of outreach and education and collaboration on some of 
these issues that you have raised in your comments. 

I appreciate your comments, particularly about the issue of ice 
breakers and our lack of capacity in that area. While there are 
many things that can be used as a barometer for progress that 
we’re making, if you can’t move it makes it tough to do much of 
anything. And as a nation we are woefully behind. 

While we do have the Polar Star, the fact of the matter is that 
the Polar Star is on contract for the next five years down in Ant- 
arctica. When she’s not down there, she’s going to be being patched 
up because of being banged around in the ice down there. So we’re 
not going to see her in our northern waters for five years. 

And then you think, well, okay, we get her after that. She’s got 
a youthful life expectancy of between six to eight years now. So 
when you keep in mind that it takes at least ten years to build a 
new ice breaker and it takes about $1 billion we needed to get 
started yesterday. So I look forward to your commitment in work- 
ing on that. 

Let’s stop talking and listen to those who truly get up every day 
to focus on the issues of the Arctic. 

I will welcome each of you with introductions and then we will 
start with your comments. I am particularly pleased this morning 
that we have Admiral Papp joining the Committee. I know. Admi- 
ral, that you rearranged your schedule to be here, and I greatly, 
greatly appreciate that. I know where your heart is on these issues. 
We’ve had an opportunity to travel together. 

Admiral Papp has been with the Coast Guard for his entire ca- 
reer. He served with great distinction as the 24th Commandant of 
the U.S. Coast Guard, and he was a career Cutterman serving on 
six Coast Guard Cutters. He began his Coast Guard career in 
Adak, and it is a wonderful story for those of us who have an ap- 
preciation of the remoteness and some of the unique attributes of 
being out in Adak with a new bride. But the good news story for 
Admiral Papp and his wife, Linda, is that journey that began in 
Adak continues after many decades of a wonderful relationship. 
He’s got a fabulous family, and I have been pleased to be able to 
make their acquaintance as well. 

Admiral Papp became the State Department’s Special Represent- 
ative for the Arctic in July of 2014. He has a considerable task in 
front of him as he works to really coordinate and facilitate so much 
of what is happening whether it’s through the State Department, 
the White House, the legislative branch, or working and commu- 
nicating with local governments at all levels. I truly appreciate the 
leadership that Admiral Papp has presented. 

Next to Admiral Papp is Representative Bob Herron. He is a 
member of Alaska’s State House of Representatives, and he is co- 
chair of the Alaska Arctic Policy Commission. He hails from Bethel. 
He was elected to the House back in 2008, but his passion for all 
things Arctic is manifested in all of what he does. I appreciate you 
being here and for what you and Senator McGuire have done with 
the Arctic Policy Commission. It has been a considerable effort and 
is greatly appreciated and respected. 

Senator McGuire, welcome to you. Senator McGuire is also a 
member of the Alaska legislature, serving in the Alaska State Sen- 
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ate. She’s co-chair, again, of the Alaska Arctic Policy Commission, 
and she was first elected to the State Senate back in 2006. 

She served in the House of Representatives, and I’m pleased to 
be able to say that we were able to serve together in our legisla- 
ture. She has done a wonderful job for us. She is also, along with 
Representative Herron, co-chair of the Pacific Northwest Economic 
Region Arctic Caucus. Again, that meeting will be going on this 
afternoon. 

In the middle we have the Honorable Mayor Charlotte Brower, 
who is the Mayor of the North Slope Borough. The Borough encom- 
passes an area of nearly 95,000 miles. I’m told. Mayor Brower, 
that’s about the size of Wyoming. And you are mayor of this amaz- 
ing area. Over 70 percent of the borough’s residents, there’s about 
7,500 residents up there, about 70 percent are Inupiat Eskimo. 

Charlotte is the first woman to serve as mayor. She was recently 
reelected to another three year term. She’s the wife of a whaling 
captain and has a wonderful family there in Barrow, Alaska. Wel- 
come and we appreciate your leadership. Mayor Brower. 

Dr. Cecilia Bitz, welcome to the Committee. Dr. Bitz is a pro- 
fessor in the Atmospheric Sciences Department, an affiliate physi- 
cist for the Polar Science Center and part of the program on cli- 
mate change, all at the University of Washington. We welcome you 
to the Committee as well. 

Her work includes research into the role of ice in the climate sys- 
tem and high latitude climate and climate change. So we’ll look for- 
ward to your comments. 

Rounding out the panel we have Mr. Patrick Arnold. Mr. Arnold 
is the Director of Operations and Business Development at the 
Maine Port Authority. 

Again, I think it’s significant that the two states that book end 
the country, Maine and Alaska, are significantly represented as we 
discuss these issues of Arctic policy. 

Thank you to all of you for coming here, many of you flying great 
distances to be here, rearranging your schedules and coming 
through the Arctic weather. 

With that. Admiral Papp, if we can begin with you and thank 
you again, for your service to our country in so many different 
ways. 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL ROBERT J. PAPP, JR., SPECIAL REP- 
RESENTATIVE FOR THE ARCTIC, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

STATE 

Admiral Papp. Thanks, Madam Chairman, and let me say, con- 
gratulations. It’s the first time for me to see you in the Chair. And 
as you are a member of our Coast Guard family as well, due to 
your father’s service, we’re really proud of you to be there. 

And Senator Cantwell, another long term friend of the Coast 
Guard and to me personally. She substituted for Senator Rocke- 
feller five years ago to Chair my confirmation hearing, so I’m in- 
debted to her for that. 

To the rest of the members, good morning to all of you. Also good 
morning to my good friends that I’ve been able to make over the 
years of visiting Alaska, Representative Herron, Senator McGuire 
and Mayor Brower. I’ve spent a lot of time with them, not only over 
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the last six or seven months in this job, but also over the last four 
years. 

As you noted I started my career in Alaska, and it taught me 
many lessons that lasted me throughout my entire career. 

First of all the tyranny of time and distance in Alaska, the sever- 
ity of the weather, but also the beauty and the ice and the chal- 
lenges that people face while they’re living and working in that en- 
vironment. 

It also laid down a marker for me because then visiting almost 
four decades later as the Commandant of the Coast Guard, I saw 
firsthand the changes that are occurring in that very sensitive and 
beautiful environment. So my interest in Alaska, in particular, and 
in the Arctic, more broadly, has been for about four decades now. 
I’m very proud and privileged to be the first United States Special 
Representative for the Arctic. 

I don’t have a long statement here in the interest of time. I want 
to get to the questions and answers just like you do, so I just want- 
ed to point out a couple of things. 

Our program that we’ve developed for our Chairmanship of the 
Arctic Council is probably the most aggressive and ambitious that’s 
ever been proposed by any one of the Arctic countries. It was well 
underway before I came into the job nearly seven months ago. My 
job, when coming into the State Department, was more to organize 
it and to market it and put it in a form that we could bring it for- 
ward. 

Much of that depended upon getting input from our friends and 
neighbors in Alaska, so I immediately went to Alaska for my first 
visit in this job. I spent a week up there talking to the entire 
breadth of constituency groups, came back, we revised our program 
slightly, gave it to Secretary Kerry for tentative approval, and then 
made a second visit to Alaska to do some more listening sessions 
and find out where we might improve our program. 

We came back, prepared the program and then started our ef- 
forts towards advertising and bringing it to the public. I spoke to 
a number of groups both environmental, security and others then, 
of course, traveled to Reykjavik, Iceland. 

I would say also, good morning to Ambassador Barber and Am- 
bassador Gerhard, good friends of ours and my first international 
speaking engagement was with you in Reykjavik at the Arctic Cir- 
cle. 

Once again, refining our program, getting more input from con- 
stituents and also the entire federal family, and then coming and 
taking it to Europe. Just three weeks ago I returned from two 
weeks in Europe going to Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland and 
to Russia to discuss, at the highest levels in their governments, the 
implications and the agreement on our program for the Arctic 
Council. 

So I wanted to give you the feedback on what I received across 
the board on our program for the Arctic Council. 

First and foremost we have, when I speak to environmental 
groups, they say, well you got the climate issues right, but you’re 
a little strong on security. When I talk to security groups they say, 
well, you got the security stuff right, but you’re a little strong on 
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climate. So I suspect we hit the sweet spot there in terms of bal- 
ance in our program. 

The second comment I get, particularly from the other seven 
countries, is that’s a very ambitious program. Are you sure we’re 
not taking on too much? 

The only person that contradicts that is Secretary Kerry. He al- 
ways asks me, are we doing enough? Can we do more? So once 
again I think we’ve found a sweet spot there. 

There are complaints about economic development and that the 
United States might not be committed to the Arctic Economic 
Council. I think that’s a misperception, and I look forward to an- 
swering questions about that. 

The next question we get is are we going to cooperate with Rus- 
sia? And that was part of the reason for me going to Moscow was 
to make sure that we can keep the lines of communication open 
with Russia and reassure the other Arctic countries that those 
lines of communication will remain open for the success of the Arc- 
tic Council. 

Then the final thing is the other countries are excited about the 
United States’ leadership. They will admit that this is a very ambi- 
tious program, but they’re excited because we’re showing leader- 
ship. Leaders set high goals, and once you set those goals you have 
to look for measureable results. 

What we’re trying to do with the Arctic Council is to 
operationalize the Arctic Council, get it out of just policy decisions 
and start taking some actions. For instance, implementing the 
search and rescue agreement. Implementing the pollution response 
agreement, and showing and identifying where our strengths and 
weaknesses are. 

Under U.S. leadership the only question that I have coming up 
from the other countries is, you know, we really like what you’re 
doing. We’re excited, but is the United States really committed? We 
don’t sense that you’re fully committed to the Arctic yet. 

And then what it always reverts to when you talk to either the 
other countries or our friends in Alaska, they say its resources. 
When is the United States going to commit resources? When are 
you going to spend the first dollar on building a new ice breaker? 

That’s not within my purview at the State Department, and it’s 
not within the purview of the Arctic Council to run domestic issues 
for the United States; however, our public diplomacy program, we 
hope, will bring attention to the Arctic and to Alaska and hopefully 
lead to those considerations. 

Madam Chair, I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Papp follows:] 
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Statement of 

Admiral Robert J. Papp, Jr. 

Special Representative for the Arctic 
U.S. Department of State 

Before the Committee on Energy and Natural Resources 
U.S. Senate 
March 5, 2015 


Introduction 


Good afternoon Chairman Murkowski, Ranking Member Cantwell, and 
other Members of the Committee. I appreeiate the opportunity to appear 
before you today to discuss how the Department of State is working to build 
on our status as an Arctic nation for the betterment of the nation and those 
that live in the Arctic. 

Recognizing the importance of the Arctic, and in line with the President’s 
commitment to elevate Arctic issues in our nation’s foreign policy, 
particularly as the United States prepares to chair the Arctic Council in 201 5, 
Secretary Kerry appointed me as the Special Representative for the Arctic 
last July. My broad charge is to lead our nation’s efforts to promote our 
priorities and advance U.S. policy in the Arctic region, a region in which we 
have vital national interests. 

It is important to note at the outset that the United States is operating in a 
difficult international environment today. Russia’s continued aggressive 
actions in Ukraine and occupation and attempted annexation of Crimea are 
an affront to the rules-based international system. The United States has 
joined the international community - including other Arctic states - in 
opposing Russia’s violation of Ukraine’s territorial integrity, and in 
imposing costs on Russia for its actions. 

At the same time, we continue to work with Russia on global issues like 
those in the Arctic in which it also has national interests. As we do so, we 
remain cognizant of how significant changes in the Arctic are creating new 
challenges and opportunities for the United States and the other Arctic 
nations. A rapidly warming Arctic climate threatens traditional ways of life 
while affording new shipping routes and increased opportunities for trade, 
allows for increased oil and gas exploration while risking environmental 
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pollution, and attracts tourism while communities tackle food security, 
health concerns, and suicide. The challenge of charting a path toward a 
sustainable future in the Arctic is not lost on me. As directed by the 
President in the Executive Order on the Arctic, the federal interagency 
community is committed to working within our capacities to improve the 
future of this region. 

International Governance 


United States engagement with international partners in this region is 
extremely important, as governance of the Arctic region falls primarily to 
the United States and the seven other Arctic States: Canada, Iceland, 
Denmark (through Greenland), Finland, Russia, Norway, and Sweden. 
International cooperation takes place in multiple fora, such as the Arctic 
Council, the International Maritime Organization, and the new Arctic Coast 
Guard Forum. Each of these serves a purpose to advance specific priorities 
and affords the opportunity to engage with appropriate delegations. By and 
large, our international Arctic engagement takes place through the Arctic 
Council, the preeminent forum for international diplomacy on Arctic 
matters. 

Unfortunately, our engagement with Russia, in particular on Arctic issues, is 
complicated by Russia’s aggressive action in Ukraine and occupation of 
Crimea. But we have worked with Russia on Arctic issues during past 
political crises and are maintaining activities related to protecting the Arctic 
environment, ensuring maritime safety, including search and rescue, and 
enforcing laws. We also continue to work with Russia in multilateral fora, 
including under the auspices of the Arctic Council, and our allies are 
following similar policies. 

We are, of course, aware that the United States is an Arctic nation because 
of Alaska. We recognize that decisions taken on Arctic issues at the 
international level can have direct consequences for the State of Alaska and 
for its people, particularly Alaska Natives. We therefore remain committed 
to engaging closely with the State of Alaska and its people as we undertake 
Arctic diplomacy. 

The Arctic Council 

In promoting our environmental and other national interests in the Arctic 
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region and strengthening international cooperation, we use the Arctic 
Council as the primary mechanism for multilateral engagement. The Arctic 
Council is a high-level intergovernmental forum of the eight Arctic States 
and the Arctic indigenous peoples. Created in 1996 to provide a means for 
promoting international cooperation, coordination and interaction on 
common Arctic issues, its founding document focuses the Council’s work on 
environmental protection and sustainable development, but its mandate is 
not necessarily limited to these areas. The one area explicitly excluded from 
the Council’s mandate is “military security”*; thus, the Council does not 
handle military issues or military-to-military cooperation among the Arctic 
States. 

As the challenges and opportunities facing the Arctic have grown in volume 
and complexity, the Council’s workload has increased dramatically in recent 
years. Currently, the Council has six working groups composed of national- 
level representatives of the Arctic States. The working groups cover a 
broad range of issues such as human health, climate change impacts, 
biological diversity, emergency response, and protection of the Arctic 
marine environment, to name a few. In addition to the working groups, the 
Council periodically mandates task forces and expert groups, also composed 
of national-level Arctic State representatives, for limited periods to address 
specific, cross-cutting issues. Each Arctic State appoints a Senior Arctic 
Official to run the Council’s day-to-day operations. The Council meets at 
the Ministerial level once every two years at the conclusion of the 
chairmanship, and most Arctic States send their foreign minister. Each 
Arctic State assumes the chairmanship of the Council for a two-year period 
during which the chairing State hosts numerous meetings and other 
diplomatic events. 

The United States has led or co-led many of the Council’s important 
initiatives including the 2004 Arctic Climate Impact Assessment, the 2008 
Arctic Oil and Gas Assessment, and the 2009 Arctic Marine Shipping 
Assessment. In addition, work under the auspices of the Arctic Council has 
resulted in two agreements among the Arctic States that are in legally 
binding form: one on search and rescue cooperation, signed in 201 1, and the 
other on marine oil pollution preparedness and response, signed in 2013. 
Over the past eighteen years, the Council’s cutting edge work has paved the 


1 ’ Declaration on the Establishment of the Arctic Council; Joint Communique of the Governments 

of the Arctic Countries on the Establishment of the Arctic Council, Ottawa, Canada. September 1 9, 1 996. 
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way for international cooperation to address shared environmental 
challenges. No other body is doing work of such high caliber on the 
international issues we face in the Arctic. Our collaboration with the other 
seven Arctic States has worked well over the life of the Council and we 
could not have done this work without them. 

U.S. Chairmanship 

The United States will assume the rotating two-year chairmanship of the 
Arctic Council in April 2015. We have developed a robust proposed work 
program for our chairmanship in line with the priorities laid out in the 
National Strategy for the Arctic Region and its subsequent Implementation 
Plan. We continue to hone the proposed program through regular meetings 
with federal interagency counterparts, the State of Alaska, Alaska Native 
groups, NGOs and other interested stakeholders. In my capacity as the 
Special Representative for the Arctic, I have traveled twice to Alaska to 
consult with local experts and residents. I heard positive feedback on our 
proposed chairmanship program, as well as concerns about some aspects. 

The State Department has also received feedback from numerous 
stakeholders, mostly supportive. Where we have heard concerns, we are 
discussing ways forward. We are also actively consulting with our fellow 
Arctic Coimcil members and “Permanent Participants” (representatives of 
Arctic indigenous groups) so that we can reach agreement on our 
chairmanship program by the time we assume the Chairmanship in April. 
The Council operates on the basis of consensus, so we need the support of 
all the Arctic States. 

The United States is assuming the chair of the Arctic Council at a critical 
time. The Arctic Council has proven itself to be an effective and 
cooperative forum in which the eight Arctic States and Permanent 
Participants can come together to develop effective ways for managing this 
relatively pristine region of the world. We would like to continue 
strengthening the Arctic Council by moving it toward more practical, on-the- 
ground activities that will improve the environment and contribute to 
sustainable economic development for the people who live there. 

The areas we are proposing to highlight during the U.S. Chairmanship are: 

• Arctic Ocean Safety, Security, and Stewardship 

• Improving Economic and Living Conditions 
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• Addressing the Impacts of Climate Change 

Climate-related changes in the Arctic are already profoundly impacting the 
United States and the rest of the planet. Reductions in sea ice are 
positioning the Arctic Ocean to be increasingly accessible in the short and 
long terms. The Arctic Ocean is becoming more navigable as evidenced by 
an increase in shipping through the Northern Sea Route over Russia. We 
have also seen an increase in shipping through the Bering Strait, a potential 
future chokepoint for trans- Arctic shipping traffic. In addition, the ice- 
diminished maritime environment is attracting resource exploration in areas 
previously inaccessible. 

We plan to prioritize collaborative search and rescue and oil pollution 
preparedness and response exercises, ideally within the new Arctic Coast 
Guard Forum. To ensure that future maritime development avoids areas of 
ecological and cultural significance, we will prioritize the Arctic Council’s 
on-going development of a network of existing marine protected areas, and 
possibly identify new marine protected areas. To address other challenges in 
the Arctic Ocean, we are looking to improve international coordination 
through a regional seas program similar to regional seas programs in other 
oceans. In the coming months we will work closely with domestic and 
international stakeholders to determine the specific nature and direction of 
this initiative. 

During the U.S. chairmanship, we will strive to bring tangible benefits to 
communities across the Arctic. In particular, we will seek to assist remote 
Arctic communities with adapting to the rapid changes that are altering 
traditional ways of life. The U.S. aims to increase energy and water security 
for remote Arctic communities by working toward better and more secure 
access to renewable energy sources, improving water and sanitation access, 
and reducing dependence on diesel generators while at the same time 
reducing emissions of black carbon in the Arctic. The U.S. also plans to 
continue advancing suicide intervention and awareness programs to reverse 
disturbing trends that disproportionately affect Arctic communities. Suicide 
rates across the entire Arctic region are much higher than in most other areas 
of the world. Men and boys are particularly at risk. 

In addition, as indicated in the Implementation Plan for the National 
Strategy for the Arctic Region, the U.S. hopes to see an Arctic 
telecommunications infrastructure assessment that would serve as the basis 
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for the eventual build-out of the telecommunications infrastructure necessary 
to support ever-increasing human activity throughout the Arctic region. 
Building telecommunications infrastructure across the Arctic will provide 
critical support to navigation, offshore development activities, search and 
rescue operations, environmental and humanitarian emergencies, and will 
make online tools for Arctic communities, such as telemedicine, education, 
and adaptation, more accessible and useful. 

Our chairmanship will continue the on-going high-level focus on the impacts 
of climate change, especially the drivers of change and the ways and means 
of addressing on-the-ground impacts. To minimize the prospect of 
irreparable long-term harm to the Arctic - and the globe, as changes in the 
Arctic reverberate around the world - we need to take sustained, quantifiable 
measures to reduce greenhouse gas emissions and increase community 
resilience and preparedness. During the last Administration, the United 
States initiated efforts within the Arctic Council to mitigate so-called “short- 
lived climate pollutants” such as black carbon and methane that have direct 
impacts in the Arctic. During our chairmanship, we will press for full 
implementation of a new, voluntary arrangement to be completed by the end 
of the current chairmanship that will include development of national black 
carbon emission inventories, national reporting on domestic mitigation 
efforts, and data collection efforts. 

Another path forward is to examine key industrial practices, such as oil and 
gas flaring, to share best practices, policies and technologies among 
technical experts, industry and policymakers. The Department of State 
aims to lead the Arctic Council through an assessment of how we can 
improve emissions estimates of black carbon and other air pollutants from 
gas flares. We hope to be joined by other Arctic States in efforts that build 
climate resilience into national policies and promote community- and 
ecosystem-based climate adaptation. Without the natural sea ice barrier, 
coastal communities in Alaska are now battered by storm events that damage 
the permafrost upon which critical infrastructure depends, leaving houses 
and other buildings literally falling into the Bering Sea. Policymakers and 
communities need decision-informing tools to enable prioritization of 
adaptation efforts and more climate-resilient decision-making. 


Resource Exploration 
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Diminishing Arctic Ocean sea ice is unlocking access to significant energy 
resources and other potentially lucrative natural resources. Estimates of 
technically recoverable conventional oil and gas resources north of the 
Arctic Circle include 13 percent of the world’s undiscovered oil and 30 
percent of the world’s undiscovered gas deposits, as well as vast quantities 
of mineral resources, including rare earth elements, iron ore, and nickel. 
Improvements in drilling technology are expected to lead to offshore oil and 
gas development in the Arctic that is more economically and technologically 
feasible. That said, the Arctic is now and will remain long into the future an 
extremely challenging environment in which to operate, and there is limited 
industry expertise. 

The Department of State aims to promote good governance and 
environmentally responsible development of all energy resources - oil and 
gas production, as well as clean, renewable energy -with an emphasis on 
consistency among Arctic States and environmental sustainability. We are 
committed to implementing international agreements to reduce the risk of 
marine oil pollution, conducting international joint oil spill response 
exercises, and increasing global capabilities for preparedness and response 
to oil pollution incidents in the Arctic. Collaborating closely with domestic 
agencies, it is the aim of the Department of State to work with stakeholders, 
industry, and the other Arctic States to understand the energy resource base, 
develop and implement best practices, and share knowledge and experience. 

While we acknowledge the importance of fossil fuels, there is tremendous 
potential for renewable energy in the region. Development of renewable 
energy resources including solar, wind, geothermal, and tidal, has been slow, 
but there are many dedicated people across the Arctic, including in Alaska, 
working to make energy generation sustainable and healthy. We will 
continue to work with stakeholders to promote a regional focus on 
addressing barriers to renewable energy development, with the goal of 
improving the quality of life in Arctic communities and addressing climate 
impacts. 

Balancing Economic Development and Environmental Stewardship 

The Arctic region is a biologically diverse place where people, animals and 
plants have thrived for thousands of years. The impact of climate change, 
especially sea ice reduction, is already threatening certain species as well as 
the local communities that subsist on them. Our goal is to protect the 
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environment for the people who live there and to conserve the natural 
resources in the face of ever-expanding human activity that will surely have 
impacts. For example, offshore oil and gas development, shipping, tourism 
and perhaps commercial fishing in the future will undoubtedly alter the 
environment. We believe we can manage the negative impacts so that Arctic 
States may mutually benefit from the Arctic’s natural resource wealth and 
maintain a clean, healthy environment. 

We want the new Arctic Economic Council to encourage positive 
collaborative relationships with the industries working in the region now and 
in the future so we maximize the sustainable development potential in the 
region. And we must keep working collaboratively with the other Arctic 
States, including Russia. Throughout the Cold War, our domestic agencies 
such as EPA, the Fish and Wildlife Service, NOAA and the Coast Guard 
worked closely with their Russian counterparts and did a great deal of 
important work to improve the Russian environment and its legacy pollution 
problems. 

Indeed, the Arctic Council was bom at the conclusion of the Cold War and 
has been instramental in bringing Russia into the family of nations to help its 
enormous environmental challenges. We must continue to make progress in 
protecting the environment and keeping positive relationships alive in the 
Arctic now more than ever as human activity increases and the probability of 
environmental problems increases with it. What happens in the Russian 
environment can directly affect the United States, and Alaska in particular, 
so it is in our national interest to continue to advance our priorities through 
engagement with Russia in the Arctic Council now and in the future. 

Arctic Fisheries 


Although currently there are no commercial fisheries of consequence in the 
high seas area of the Arctic Ocean, it is reasonable to expect that, with 
diminishing sea ice and the possible migration of species, commercial 
fisheries are possible in the foreseeable future. 

Scientific information about the Arctic’s marine biodiversity is limited and 
even less is understood about the extent to which climate change and 
increasing industrial and other human activities in the Arctic may threaten 
marine ecosystems and resources, including fisheries. In light of this, in 
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2009 the United States took the precautionary step of prohibiting 
commercial fishing in its own exclusive economic zone (EEZ) north of the 
Bering Strait until there is a better scientific foundation for a sound fisheries 
management regime. Other Arctic countries have taken similar steps, most 
recently Canada. 

In our view, this same approach should apply with respect to fisheries in the 
high seas area of the central Arctic Ocean. In the high seas area, with the 
exception of the small wedge that is within the area covered by the North 
East Atlantic Fisheries Commission, there is no governance regime in place 
by any fisheries management organization or arrangement. Thus, we have 
been working with other governments towards an understanding that 
commercial fishing should occur there only on the basis of adequate 
scientific information on which to base proper fisheries management and 
after an international fisheries management regime is in place. 

To date, we have been conducting discussions with Canada, the Kingdom of 
Denmark in respect of Greenland, Norway, and the Russian Federation — the 
four other coastal States with EEZ’s bordering the high seas area of the 
Arctic Ocean - toward a legally binding agreement to prevent unregulated 
commercial fishing in the high seas area. Our intention is to bring the 
European Union and other interested major fishing nations into these 
discussions soon. 

The arrangement we envision is that States will commit that their flag 
vessels will not be authorized to undertake commercial fishing on the Arctic 
Ocean high seas until one or more fisheries management organizations or 
arrangements is in place to manage such fishing in accordance with modem 
international standards. 

Arctic Ocean - ECS and Maritime Boundaries 

Efforts by the United States and other Arctic countries to define their 
continental shelf in the Arctic Ocean are sometimes described as a “race for 
resources” or “competing territorial claims.” Such hyperbole is inaccurate 
and unhelpful. 

There are two underlying issues here: delineating the continental shelf 
beyond 200 nautical miles (commonly called the extended continental shelf 
or ECS); and delimiting the maritime boundaries where ECS may overlap 
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for one or more neighboring States. In other words, first, what is the extent, 
or outer limit, of a country’s ECS and, second, how do neighboring countries 
divide that ECS when it overlaps. 

Contrary to many media reports, there is no race for resources or land grab 
underway in the Arctic. The Arctic coastal States are proceeding in an 
orderly manner to define their continental shelf limits according to the 
provisions set out in the Law of the Sea Convention. 

Determining the extent of a State’s ECS is not simply a matter of measuring 
a specified distance from its shore. To determine whether a State meets the 
criteria in the Convention, it must collect data from ships that describe the 
depth, shape, and geophysical characteristics of the seabed and sub-sea floor. 
That data is then analyzed in order to determine a set of coordinates of the 
seaward extent of the ECS. 

Each of the five States surrounding the Arctic Ocean-Russia, Canada, 
Norway, Denmark (via Greenland), and the United States - has an ECS. All 
five States also have ECS outside of the Arctic Ocean, but the Arctic has 
received a disproportionate amount of public attention. 

The United States, like the other Arctic States, has made significant progress 
in determining its ECS. All of the necessary data collection to delineate the 
U.S. ECS in the Arctic Ocean has been completed through tremendous 
efforts by the Coast Guard, NOAA, USGS, and the Department of State. 
Nine successful cruises were completed in the Arctic Ocean over twelve 
years and four of those missions were jointly conducted with Canada. 

Last year the Office of Ocean and Polar Affairs at the Department of State 
established the ECS Project Office at a NOAA facility in Boulder, Colorado. 
This office is dedicated to completing the data analysis and documentation 
necessary to establish the limits of the U.S. ECS in the Arctic and other U.S. 
ECS areas, such as the Bering Sea, Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulf of Mexico. 

While the United States has a significant amount of ECS in the Arctic, as a 
non-party to the Law of the Sea Convention, the U.S. is at a significant 
disadvmtage relative to the other Arctic Ocean coastal States. Those States 
are parties to the Convention, and are well along the path to obtaining legal 
certainty and international recognition of their Arctic ECS. 

Becoming a Party to the Law of the Sea Convention would allow the United 
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States to ftilly secure its rights to the continental shelf off the coast of 
Alaska, which is likely to extend out to more than 600 nm. However, only 
as a Party would we put our rights on the firmest legal footing and have 
access to the Convention’s procedure that would maximize legal certainty 
and international recognition of the U.S. continental shelf that extends 
beyond 200 nm. U.S. accession is a matter of geostrategic importance in the 
Arctic (where all other Arctic nations, including Russia, are Parties and can 
folly secure their continental shelf rights). The Administration remains 
committed to acceding to the LOS Convention as a high priority. 

Overlapping continental shelves are inevitable in the Arctic Ocean, as 
elsewhere. Where boundaries have not yet been concluded, neighboring 
States will work together on a bilateral basis to try to reach agreement in 
what are often complex and time-consuming processes. It is important to 
keep in mind this is not a question of first-come, first-served. 

We have two maritime boundaries in the Arctic, one with Russia and one 
with Canada. The United States and the Soviet Union signed a maritime 
boundary agreement in 1990. Although this agreement is applied only 
provisionally pending its entry in force, Russia has respected this maritime 
boundary, and has not defined an ECS in any areas on the U.S. side of the 
boundary. The United States is taking the same approach. 

Canada and the United States have yet to agree to a maritime boundary that 
would divide our overlapping ECS. We have made this a key objective for 
implementation of our National Strategy for the Arctic Region and this will 
be an important future effort. Nonetheless, we have managed to work 
together to collect mutually beneficial data necessary to define our 
respective ECS areas. 

Conclusion 


The Arctic Region presents enormous and growing geostrategic, economic, 
environmental, and national security implications for the United States. We 
are at a pivotal point in history as the Arctic is rapidly changing and we 
prepare to assume the Chairmanship of the Arctic Council. We look forward 
to advancing national priorities, pursuing responsible stewardship, and 
strengthening international cooperation in the Arctic Council and other fora. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I look forward to your 
questions. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Admiral Papp. I greatly appreciate, 
again, your leadership and your willingness to be here with us this 
morning. 

Representative Herron. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOB HERRON, REPRESENTATIVE, 
ALASKA STATE LEGISLATURE 

Mr. Herron. Yes. Good morning. Madam Chair and to all the 
other members of this Committee. 

We’re going to explain to you this morning a little bit about the 
Alaska Arctic Policy Commission’s report, and I’ll take the imple- 
mentation plan and the House bill that my colleagues in the Alas- 
ka Senate will vote on next week. 

The implementation plan and the bill follow four priority lines of 
effort. Promoting economic and resource development. Addressing 
the infrastructure and response capacity in the Arctic. Supporting 
healthy communities, and strengthening a state-based agenda for 
Arctic science and research. 

Now Madam Chair, when we started out in this adventure four 
years ago we had three audiences we wanted to target for learning 
what it is to be in Arctic jurisdiction, the legislature itself, the ex- 
ecutive branch and our federal partners. I think we’ve addressed 
that in the implementation plan and the report as well. 

It comprises that the articulation of Alaska’s Arctic policy. We 
want to be a leader in Arctic policy, and we want to effectively 
partner with the federal government on shaping a prosperous Arc- 
tic future. 

Alaskans are on the forefront of new exploration, new uses of 
Arctic resources and new circumpolar cooperation. Alaska is pro- 
viding relevant information about the reality of an emerging Arctic 
and understand in communicating the critical issue that affects our 
state and instilling confidence in the promise of safety and pros- 
perity is essential as Alaska and for America as we move forward. 

Now, Senator, we’ve had this conversation privately, but we feel 
that it’s important to share with everyone, we’re not a snow globe. 
We’re not little Eskimos in a museum and in an environment that 
needs no development. We’re not ready for it. We don’t want that. 

Madam Chair, you have copies of the final report on the imple- 
mentation plan, but I’ll just point out four efforts that we’ve identi- 
fied that are important. On page 17 there are three lines of effort 
that fit into the Arctic Council’s initiatives and will bolster the 
Council’s activities for economic security for the people who live in 
the Arctic. Another line of effort is strengthen and develop a mech- 
anism for resource production related revenue sharing. That cannot 
be emphasized enough because any revenue that comes off the off- 
shore has to come onshore, and those communities will be im- 
pacted. 

The third effort is economic returns to Alaska and Alaska com- 
munities and the individuals in the maritime fishing activities. 

But the other one, this is a shout out to the Coast Guard, Admi- 
ral Able of the 17th District has already visited the capital and my 
office and the Senator’s office, is that there is three initiatives that 
are on pages 22 and 23 that the Coast Guard is already working 
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on. They appreciated the partnership because they know that the 
Coast Guard is key to Alaska’s future. 

I’d like to note just for the record, Madam Chair, that this jour- 
ney I said started four years ago included the Northern Waters 
Task Force that was chaired by then Representative Reggie Joule. 
Those two years identified the questions and hopefully this imple- 
mentation plan provides some of the answers and some of direc- 
tives we need to go forward with. 

Also, Senator, you mentioned the PNWER Arctic Caucus and 
that’s Alaska, the Yukon and Northwest Territories. I’m proud to 
say that Honorable David Ramsay is in the audience observing as 
well. Those Canadian neighbors are key to Alaska’s future and to 
America’s future as well. 

And in closing. Madam Chair, is that you represent a state that 
has many faces, but in our Arctic face, Barrow, of course, Kotz, 
Nome, Bethel, Dillingham and King Cove are all in the Arctic. 
Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Herron. 

Senator McGuire. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LESIL McGUIRE, SENATOR, ALASKA 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Ms. McGuire. Good morning. Madam Chair and congratulations 
on behalf of all the Alaskans here in the room today, it’s an honor 
to see you sitting here and thank you to the other members who 
braved the weather to come out today on this important issue. 

As a State Senator, I know how these hearings can bring you rel- 
evance and can also drain on in other areas. So I’m going to try 
to synthesize a few points down if I were on your side what I would 
want to know. 

The first thing is you heard from my colleague next to me. Rep- 
resentative Herron. The two of us have been chairing the Alaska 
Arctic Policy Commission now for the last two years. There is a se- 
ries of reports that are here for you. They’re online. Your staff will 
have them. And we hope that you’ll look to them as a resource to 
guide you in crafting Arctic policy on behalf of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The most important thing that I want to say to you today is it 
is Alaska that makes the United States an Arctic nation, but it’s 
all of you and going to take all of you to really bring the Arctic into 
the forefront of federal policy making and efforts in the infrastruc- 
ture development. 

As it’s been noted by the Chair and by you, yourself. Senator 
Cantwell, we’re behind. In all the places that I’ve traveled and vis- 
ited along with Representative Herron, we’re the one of the eight 
that’s the furthest behind. We’re lacking in any deep water ports. 
We’re lacking when it comes to support for spill response, and yet 
our federal government has taken in over $4 billion in lease re- 
turns. 

And so, if I were sitting on your side one of the takeaways that 
I would have would be because it affects all of us so greatly there 
are resources that have been taken in by the federal government. 
It’s time for us to start investing in infrastructure and policies that 
will move us forward, not just words. These are nice words. These 
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are nice policies, but the actual investment of infrastructure is 
something that, I think, we’ll be looking to you two women to lead 
on. 

The state has been doing its part. We have a fund that has over 
$50 million in spill response dollars that are sitting there in case 
something would happen. 

We also have one of the greatest, most innovative vessel response 
tracking systems, and I know you both have seen this. Captain Ed 
Page, has presented this. 

We have been a foremost leader in Arctic logistics and microgrid 
technology, hybrid wind diesel electric systems, Arctic engineering 
and of course, the Trans Alaska pipeline, the one major Arctic in- 
frastructure project that the world has seen. Over 40 years now in 
existence. Great jobs. We’ve preserved and grown the porcupine 
caribou herd. We’ve provided safe, environmentally friendly, energy 
to America. At one point 20 percent of the domestic supply of en- 
ergy to this country came from that one line. 

So I just want to emphasize that point as well that’s entirely ap- 
propriate that we’re here before you today. Madam Chair, in the 
Senate Energy Committee, because the Arctic really is that place 
that holds America’s energy security right there in its clutches. Be- 
tween ANWR, between the National Petroleum Reserve of America 
and the Chukchi and the Beaufort Sea we have America’s energy 
security sitting right there. 

And so those policies are for you as you move forward, but I just 
encourage us when we do think about the Arctic to remember that 
it was just in 2012 that America was importing over 40 percent of 
its energy from other foreign countries that don’t favor our belief 
in women’s rights, our belief in human rights and in many cases, 
are our enemies. So that’s something for this Committee, as you 
look at Arctic policy. 

The last point that I want to make is the opportunity. Madam 
Chair, you have labeled the Committee hearing today as an oppor- 
tunity. And that is how we, in the Alaska Arctic Policy Commis- 
sion, 26 Commissioners, I want to point out only 10 of them were 
lawmakers, the other 16 subject matter experts. We traveled for 
two years all over the state. 

The first day of every meeting was a listening session, and what 
we heard from Alaskans was opportunity. We’ve been dealing with 
climate change. We’ve been dealing with global warming for thou- 
sands of years, and Alaskans adapt, just like we do today. We put 
on our coats and we get out and we muck through it and we adapt. 

What we don’t need are policies that might come from the federal 
government that would hamstring us or make it more difficult for 
us to adapt. We’re looking for partnership and help to adapt to that 
climate change. But as we move forward the opportunity, the $100 
billion worth of private capital that’s out there waiting to come into 
the Arctic, Alaskans are looking forward to that as that next chap- 
ter for their economy to fill up our pipeline and to develop jobs. 

So I’m not going to read into the record our vision statements or 
our policy statements. They’re here for you in these three docu- 
ments. You’re members of a Senate Committee. You’re fully aware 
of how you can access those and look at them. 
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I wanted to try to bring a personal face to it. As an Alaskan Sen- 
ator what I would be thinking about if I were on your side. And 
I thank you so much, Senator Murkowski for having us today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Herron and Ms. McGuire follow:] 
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Alaska Arctic Policy Commission 

Co-Chair; Senator Lesii McGuire, Anchorage, 
907 . 465.2995 

Co-Chair: Representative Bob Herron, Bethel, 
907 . 465.4942 


Teslimony for the 

Senate Energy and Natural Resources Committee 
March 5, 2015 


On January 30, 2015 the Alaska Arctic Policy Commission released its Final Report consisting of three parts: the 
Final Report itself; an Implementation Plan: and an Executive Summary - all are available at wwvv.akarctic.com , and 
you should all have copies in front of you. 

The AAPC also developed a draft; Arctic policy bill, which has been introduced in the Legislature by AAPC co-chairs 
Senator Lesii McGuire and Representative Bob Herron as SB16/HB i. The AAPC's Final Report, Implementation 
Plan and SB16/HB 1 were all informed by public and expert teslimony at the AAPC's plenary meetings, including 
teslimony from numerous indigenous organizations. In addition, the AAPC convened wwk sessions and listening 
sessions on different topic ai'eas. SB 16/HB 1 is designed to guide the state's initiatives (especially the strategic 
recommendations in the AAPC Implementation Plan) and inform U.S. domestic and international Arctic policy in 
order to best serve the interests of Alaskans and the nation. 

The AAPC developed these policy statements based on 4 Vision statements: 

1) To uphold the statehs commitment to economically vibrant communities sustained by development activities 
consistent with the slate’s responsibility for a healthy environment; 

2) Collaborate with all levels of government, tribes, industry , and NGO's to achieve transparent and inclusive Arctic 
decision-making resulting in more informed, sustainable and beneficial outcomes; 

3) Enhance the security of the state through a safe and secure Arctic for individuals and communities; 

4) Value and strengthen the resilience of communities and re.spect and integrate the culture and knowledge of Arctic 
peoples. 

During one of our Commission’s listening sessions in Barrow (which is on the coast of the Arctic Ocean), we had the 
pleasure of most of the NS AR’s (National Strategy on the Arctic Region) implementation team teleconferencing in. 
During that conversation we pointed out that the word "people” was not in their plan. Anywhere. We would like to 
remind the committee that people live in the Arctic. It is all of our responsibility to treat these communities like we 
treat any other community; with respect and dignity. Efforts by the Executive Branch to lock up our land, to stifle our 
ability to economically develop and adapt to new climate situations is not just a disservice to Alaskans, it is a 
disservice to the country. Alaskans do not live in a snow globe, we live in the United States. 

We have told the State Dept, that you cannot solve a global issue like climate change by hamstringing Alaska’s ability 
to responsibly develop our resources. Adaptation is the key. However, in order for Alaskans to have the capacity to 
adapt to a changing climate, we must have the freedom of self-determination. Alaskans have 40years of responsible 
Arctic development experience. We are global leaders in things like; 

Arctic logistics, Micro-Grids, Hybrid wind-diesel electric systems, Arctic engineering, and. Vessel tracking and 
compliance. 
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Alaska should not have to ASK for permission to develop our resource or our people. If this Administration is not 
going to be our advocate, the least they could do would be avoid being our opponent 

The Implementation Plan and SB16/HBi follow four priority lines of effort: 

1) Promoting economic and resource development; 

2) Addressing the infrastructure and response cap^ity gap in the Arctic; 

3) Supporting healthy communities; and 

4) Strengthening a state-based agenda for Arctic science & research. 

The AAPC Final Report and SB 16/HB 1 comprise the first comprehensive articulation of Alaska’s arctic policy and 
will enable Alaska to become the leader it needs to be on Arctic policy, and to more effectively partner (and contend) 
with the federal government on shaping a prosperous Arctic future. 

Alaskans are on the forefront of new exploration and use of Arctic resources, and of new circumpolar cooperation. 
Providing relevant information about the reality of the emerging Arctic, understanding and communicating the critical 
issues that affect this frontier, and instilling confidence in the promise of safety and prosperity is essential as Alaska 
and America move forward to ensure both. 

You have copies of the Alaska Arctic Policy Commission’s Final Report and Implementation Plan. Three of the 
efforts described on page 11,13 and 15 by the AAPC would easily fit into the larger Arctic Council US Initiatives and 
would bolster the Council’s activities vis-a-vis economic security for the people who live in the Arctic. They are 
1(b): Strengthen or develop a mechanism for resource production-related revenue sharing to impacted communities; 
1(d) Promote entrepreneurship and enterprise development; and 1(f) Increase economic returns to Alaska and Alaskan 
communities and individuals from maritime and fisheries activities. 

We have argued, and will continue to argue that the US’s Arctic Council priorities need to focus on the people: 
economic development for the people of the North. Which was the Canadian Chairmanship theme. The US now 
needs to take the baton from them and be the new leaders in this mission. That is the only way we will have the 
ability to adapt to new realities. Alaskans have been adapting for generations. To not seek Alaskan’s advice and 
leadership on Arctic matters is shortsighted. The US is an Arctic nation only because of Alaska. 
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Final Report and Jmplem 
EXECUTIVE SUM V 
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\pril 2ul rlu; Alaska State Legslahire established the Alaska Arcric Micv ( .oinniis 
M.)!’ ait Arcni: policy for riie state and produce a strategy fot the impl'emeiiraiioii oi' 

1 iic I .omniissidn has operated under the conviction tiiat the state is an active: air 
leader and partner in Arctic dccisioii-making witli its cciiabic expectise and rcsoucC' 


Furthermore, the Com^^pn, has remained committed to producing a pbE^ for Alaska’s Arctic , , : 
drat rehects the values ofciSIaskans, pro\-ides a suite of options to capiniJize die opportunities and 
: safegtiarcl aaainst Dsle-Itjs-'a polscv that staiid the test of time and act;^:a living document. 


; , 
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TKroiigii diis.prdcess the , 
,<36mmtSsipii hasimesti^ted,, 
;md mlied ^on , 

:^pngi,iirkHctipM,:CPbperatioir 
:tt all levels pf gpVciflnipn - 
idtefiiatiomdjiiationiil,, state, 
locM pulii tfib^ ^ 'aiid^ou^ir , 
,'fG':b^aiiGe rniiltipte vidiies to 
'prpteetj.ptpmote, and cnliiuice 
;thc wetldj^hg i;)? die .\ia3lain 
Arctic incliidiftg die people, 
flora, feoi'W, land, water and 
'odier, resources; , . , 


.Nome 


Unalaska 


EMeciiUve Summary 5 
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ALASKA'S 

ARCTIC 

POLICY 


The Alaska Arctic R3licy'Comrnisaon .subfrtitt46 ’ 
consideration ah Arctic Policy bas' i i ' ^ ■ 


Uphold the state’s commitment fb econdrhi' : i . i. 
sustained by development activities consiste' " '\ ii ■ ' 
respbnsibilitv for a hcaldiy cnvitonmcnt. ■ ^ 


Col!al>orare with all levels of government, tn .. n n i i' 
nongovemmontal ocganwations to achieve t 
j\rcfic decision-making resulting m more informed, sustainable and 
bciiefictiil outcomes. . , , ; : > : , , 


(inhancc tlie sccunt\' of tiie state tiirougii a safe and sccure Arctic tc 
individuals and commiunfies. . , ' 


Value and strengthen the resilience of communities : 
integrate die cnimre and knowledge of Arctic peopli 
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tmenttoj^ 

lities and 


: ■ • ' : ' environ ^ 


f .nsure that Arctic residenK aiul commiinuics hcuciil faim economic and 
resource dcvelopment actn'inrs in the roj;ion; 


Improve the efficii re \ predu tahilit), .uid -stabilif) of pennittinj' and 
regulator; processes. 


Attntctinvestment through the establishment of a positrve iiuTStment 
'.climarc and die development of stratcgicmftastmeturc; '-ts:.i:V-;; . 

: Susi'aitv cLiEcent, and develop new; ^proadies for tcspotv^^;«#a 
changing climate, ,, 
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Statem^t #2 



Icx'nj'.ihcn aiui expand Iv'vlk nc' I'lOi'' 
joperation, esf>ecialt}’'bi}atetal ensageracnrs 


Sustain aiid enhance stare piuticipation in thf \u-'u ( diim.-i!. 

i‘ufsuc oppommiries to participate meaningful]) as -cp-iraicc ai tii.. 

' :i:vclopmcnt of federal and international Arctic policiesy thereW : , :,r-' 
luajrporatingstate and local knowledge and expernse;- - - ; , , , ; 

^rengrllcn communication with Arctic Council Permanent PaftiEipMtt^ 
ko include and represent the state’s indigenous peoples; ,, ,, C; , >: 

Reiterate the state’s long-time support for rarificntion of the. Law 
of the Sea Treat)-; .. 


fO AA?C Fmal Report ind Implenienocioit Mut 
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Enhance the security of the state 


through a safe and secure Arctic 


including efforts to: 


r-uiidutv disaster aiid emergency prevennon ;ind response, oii spill 
prevention >md response and, search and rescue capabilities in the region; 


Provide safe, secure and reliable mattnme transprirracion ui die arei 
die state adjacent to the Arctic; 


Sustain current, and develop new, cominiuun’, response, and rcsourcc- 
rektedinfrastrucftire; 


Goordinare with the federal government for an increase ui I 'nited .States 
Coast Ciuard presence, national defense obligahons and levels of public 
and private sector support; lUid 



Value and strength 


communities,, inclu( 




^izc Arctic iitdigcnous pet 
^mcnt, rmincling tradition 
%'cunn', which pros-ides a < 


st'-ip.icin- to conduct scicnc 
felogv in part by providing 
^'h consistent ’A.ith state pr 


1%' iittegratcd, strategic pla^ih 
ahiuiJ knowledge, 

^ard the fish, wildlife and wivif 
Sits of the state; 


BSca^r-tgc m<jre effectivi: integt 
,lKitt^hfion.Hl science, rescaccli ai 
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AnTlic Policy Implementation Plan 

;, The Com,nii':;sion h<nv.framod rts stratej^ic txicommcndcTtions into four linci of effort ; 








: As paitof the IittplonentationiPJanfer tiie siateVArGtiGnRaiicy riiese cecommen : m i 
sho^ild be considGreiS^ivsuite:of optioosfet -fotase-aetionv'rhe ImpTcmentation.Plan ptovideshi 
‘shovel-ready’ acOQns for Gonaderatiotibv state poIiGyrftiaJsers as Arctic inretcst i n- i' 
ytand a^ourcts bttoine av^iaUt 


; III aji incTWsin^y busy i^K^je rt:is::cabcal dJatAlaska-pxoGeed:pniden%. Tlie wodc of diC; s: 

:: ('^onutwssiDft is H culminationoT&ecmany^yearsrQfieffbrtj sesourec^ andatreiioon the . v: : 
: I^egislatiiie has dc\r)ted:toiurther«ndeistanding-tlie;€urKsnt;aQ:d emetg?ngchallcnges in tlie;' 
:A:rcticv Alaska should folly eng^ aad tatemmtenttonal leadeEship-mlc m AtcQc acfi'sittCs: : :; 
ensunngtht aliyimcntof de\-eloping policies with the pnonbes luid needs of .yaskans 


Executive Summary !7 
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r i^oniote Economic and 
Resource Development 


Kaniial resource developments die most in^ortant economic 
dnver in Alaska, ffKiay and into the future. Alaska has successfully 
integrated new techiiolog)-; liest practices and innoi'ative design into 
resource dei-clopmcnt pKijecfs in .iMaska’s Arctic and must continue 
to lie a leader. The strong economy instituted by responsible 
natural rc.sourcc development, provides a base for Alaska’s Arctic 
communities to thrive by crcatitig new economic opportunities such 
as infrastructure, jobs, contracting services and community revenue 
sliaritig. The state must contimic to foster an economic investment 
climate that encourages and promotes (fcwlopment of the Arctic. 







Address Response 
Capacity 

It is crucial that the state maintain a concern 63r human anti v 
environmental secuciU' in the foce of increasin;; > harif’.e aiul 
acthit}', even as that increased activatj- brings the Ijoncll! ol C 

additional response resources to the regon. Al/isKa’'* rrspotisc 
capacit}' is measured by private sector, govemmeni, iommiinii\ ' 
and non-governmeatal infrastructures, assets and jriauuiiig 
'i'hc differences in proxinrity, risk, geography and scale of 
challenge make evaluation of response edacity .me! the dcsip.n of 
solutions difficulti there is nota onc-sizc-fits-all approach At non 
is needed to enable the responsible development of rcsouiccc, 
facilitate, secure and benefit from new global transportation 
routes; and safeguard Arctic residents and ecosystems. 
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Communities 


I'hc justification for addressing Arctic issues is not only to better 
understand increasing changes or human activity in the region, 
^ni/c the iiistorical and current presence of .^askans 
:i, TOtii corresponding needs to enjoy a quality of life 
i’ith and respt>nd!ng to national standards, traditional 
iig, and a remote Arctic environment. 


economic oppommity for Alaskans, die state can 
int economy, driven by private sector growfli and 
.■e business en\’ironmait that has the potential to 
il benefits while responding to the needs for a 
ironment. 
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rt.'.prrits l;ir>j,c-ly ilcpciuls <iii llu’ scienti6c, 
iliui'fjl M)i'iO(:cOii()ftiu' rcsi'iircfi it 
.\r(;tK tn ihc c'ominj; Neill'S .ind i(s abiliiv Ic 


1 il'(. \n IK miiM i)*- to help nionitot 

I irr.i’ii.vi, :lji lienlrh and well heiny^of Nomnn 
'•riri'. antK ipaic nnpaels associated with a chi 
li pon r-.tu! ileNelopmeiit activities; identify 
NC' -in;i appiopn.iie niihjyuon mcasni'es; and 
-'iccC'sRil adapranon to cn\iroiinicntal, socict. 
chan.iics in flic rcjyoii 
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The Cc':nmissk>f^'s v 
the 

financial 

curres'tt: 

that a<'!'. qoate-.ries£>u 
shcL-1 j t e available t 
^enei at ons:,:and.tjnf 
thdX 'tho .«'m!^t:-eof 
and difrePBiit.ferms:; 
at ii ' lai i(! -N iP ) ' t I 


i'hcse four lines of effort, which con^iise the strate^c 
recomniendatioiis of the Commission, ultimately address 
the socioeconomic factors related to Arctic actreitj^ 
while responding to change, (^portunity and risk. The 
Commission considers tliesc die building blocks from 'ft’hidi 
areas that were not aridressed direedy can find innoTative 
solufioirs that correspond to unique circumstance and 
statewide resonance. 


The Alaska .Arctic R)licy and Implementation Plan seeks 
a better qualin^ of life for the whole Arctic tegjon without 
comp Rjmising the well-being of other communities or the 
stare as a wliole: healthy marine and terrestrial ecosj'stems; 
effective povevnanre 'iijpnortcd bv meanintefiil and broad- 
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itents 


Kccojumcudatioui 


Line of Effort ^1 - Promote Economic and Resource Development 


Line of Effort #2 • Address the Response Capacity Gap 


Line of Effort #3 • Support Healthy Communities 


Line of Effort #4 > Strengthen Science and Research 


Conclusion 


List of Acronyms. 


2 Alaska Arctic Policy Cesnmission - Implementation Plan 
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Introduction 


Tlic Alaska Arctic Poliq' Commission (Commission) offers 
this Impicmentation Plan with the intent that current and fu- 
ture lawmakers can use rcrommendations contained herein to 
rccognixc. initiate and prioritize state action in the Arctic. The 
Commission has framed the following strategic recommenda- 
tions into four lines of effort: economic and resourtx devel- 
opment; response capacity; healthy communities; and science 
and research- These four lines of effort would benefit from 
innovative solutions, increased investment and a solid stance 
of state leadership. Tltc Commission identified items that fell 
within state jurisdiction and for which it Im the authority' to 
impiement associated action pbns. 

The four lines of effort and strategic recommendations of the 
Commission ultimately address the st>ci<veconomic fectors 
related to Arctic activit}'. The recomnnmdations address and 
respond to change, oppoimnity and risk. Within each line of 
effort, tht* Commission has identified fectors necessitating high 
priority' consideration given their potential scale of impact - 
responding to significant gaps and/or opportunitie-s. These 
recommendations, as part of the implementation Plan for the 
stares Arctic policy, should be considered a suite of opiiom 
for future action. The Implementation Plan provides near 
‘.sbovei-rcady’ actions for con,«deration by state policymakers 
as Arctic interest develops and resources K'aimc available. 


Ea<di strategic recommendation identifies a lead staxc agency 
aid presents a brief justifiainoji for why the topic is important 
to the Alaskan Arctic aid highlights existing gaps that could 
be filled. The resources reeded seciiow cover.s both fiscal and 
leveraged resources, including .suggesting partnen chat may 
offer connibutions from state, federal and other organizations. 
The execution section fiicuses on some key actions the lead 
^lency and partnos could take, while the legislntwe actions lists 
suggested actions for Legislative con.sidcration. Each .strategic 
recommendation concludes with an enaluation section that in- 
cludes several measures that can help assess and track progress 
made to realize die areommendation. 

It is critical that Alaska’s response to an increase in Arctic 
activity proceed in a prudent manner. The work of the Com- 
mission is a culminarion of many years of effort, resource.s 
^d i^sladve attention directed to further understand and 
prepare for the current and emerging challenges in the Arctic. 
Through this process the Commission has learned about and 
relied upon coordination among juri-sdictions, cooperation 
at ail lewis of government - inrernational, national, stare, 
local and tribal - and sought to bakvice a breadth of value,! to 
prorect, promote and enhance the well-being of the A)a,skan 
Arctic including the people, flora, fauna, land, water and other 
resources. Alaska must stake a demonstrative and Lnccntitina! 
leadership role in Arctic activities ensuring the alignment of 
developing policies with the priorities and needs of Alaskans. 
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A I- 


A'’ctic Policy 


Uic Alasici Afctic Policy Commission submits to the L^islature for conskiciation this iangua^ fora 
It is possible that thioiigh the legislative process changes will be nude. 


1 Alaska Aictic Policy bill. 


Act Deciarii^ Ae Arctic Policy of the State 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE I.EGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA: 


LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS AND INTENT 

’^Section. 1. 'Ihc iiiicodificd law of the State Alaska b amended by addii^a 


w section to read; 


(a) Tile iegbianirc finds that 

(!) the state Is what m.akes the Linked States an Arctic nation: 

(2) the entiiety c>f the stare is aifitcred by rbe activities and prosperity in the Arctic ii^ton. and conversely, the Arctic region is 
affected by the activities aitd prosperity in die other regions of die state; 

(.^) residents of the state, having lived and worked in rite ^ctic r^on for decades, have developed expert knowledge 
tcgaiding a full range of activities and issues involving the region; 

(4) ivsidcnts of the staK recognize the risks that come widi climate vaci^iliw and emerging threats to ecosystem.s. as 
well as increased maritime activity, hut are ojfomistic that the 4tiUfal application of expcitisc, coupled with circumpolar 
coopeiation, will usher in a new eta of economic and resource deveiopment chat will impreivc the quality of life fot tesidcncs of 
the state: 

(5) tlic development of the states natural resources in an cnvironmcntaHy and socially responsible manner is ts.sentia! to the. 
development of the states economy and to the well-being of the residents of the state; 

(6) Inspect for the indigenous peoples who have been the majority of the iiiliabitaitts of the Arctic region for thou.sands of years 
and who depend on a healthy environment to ensure their physical and spiritual well-being is critical W understanding and 
strengthening the Arctic region: 

(7) the United States, ocher nations, and intcrnatkinal bodies, including die Arctic Qumcil. arc rapidly developing Arctic 
strategies and policies, and therefore it is essential that both the state and the natirrn communicate the icailty, richnc.ss and 
respcinsibilicy chat comes with being in the Arctic, includii^ communicating the need to pnwide safety, .security and prosperity to 
the region: 

(8) it Is essentia! for the state and federal government to strengthen their collaboration on Arctic issues, including 
coordination when creating .strategies, policies and implementation plans related to the Arctic, as both continue to engage in 
International circumpolar activity; 

(9) tire state should develop and maintain capeity, in the form of an official body or bodies within the executive or 

legislative branch, or both, to develop further strategics and policies for the Arctic region that rc^nd to ilic piioritlcs and critical 
need.s of residents of the state. 

(b) It is the intent of the legislature that this declaration of Arctic policy’ 

(1) he implemented thitrugh statutesand regulations; 

(2) not confficc with, subju^tc, or duplicate other existing state policy; 

(3) guide future legisiaikm derived from the implementation strategy developed hy the Alaska Arctic Policy Cominlssion; 

(4) clearly communicate the interests of residents of the state to the federal government, the governments of other nations and 
other international bodies developing policies related to the Arctic. 

"'See. 2. AS 44.99 is amended by adding a new section to read: 
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Sec. 44.99.105- Declaration of state Arctic policy. 

(a) It is the poiicy of the state, as it rdates to the Arctic to, 

(1) uphoid the states commitment to ecotiomkally vibrant communities sustdned by development activities cansistciit 
with the sMtvs responsibility for .t healthy environment, including efforts K> 

(A) ciisiiie that Aictic. lesidcnts and communities benefit from economic and resource development activities in the region; 

(B) impnave tiic efficiency, predictability, and stability of permiaingand r^idatorv processes; 

(C) attiact investment throt^h the establiffiment of a positive investment dimate and the development of strategic 
infrastivicture; 

(D) sustain current, and develop new. approacies for responding to a cluuiging climate: 

(E) cncoiiiage inikisttiai anti rcchnolc^icd innovatbn in the prirate and academic sectors that foctises on emerging 
opportiiiiities and challenges: 

(2) collaborate with alt lesels of governntent, tribes, industry and nongovernmental o^nizacions to achieve transparent and 
inclusive Arctic decision-making tesuhing in more informed, sustainable and beneffeial outointes, including effiirts to 

(A) strengthen and expand cross-border rdationships and intecnttfional cooperation, especially bilateral engagenients with 
Canada and Russia: 

(B) sustain and enhance state panicipatton in die Ar«ic Council: 

(C) pursue opportunitic.s to partk^ate tncanin^lly as a partner in die devdopmeiit of federal and international Arctic 
policies, thereby incoiponiting state and local know!e<^ and expertise: 

(D) strengthen communication with Arctic Council Permanent Participants, who include and represent the state's 
indigenous peoples; 

(E) reiterate the states long-time support fot latificatbn of the Law of the Sea Treaty; 

(3) onhiincc the security c/ the state throu^ a safe and secure i^cfic for Inditiduais and communities, including efforts to 

(A) cnh.mce disaster and emergency prevention and response, oil spill prevention and tesponic and scaich and lescuc 
c.ipahilities in the region; 

(B) provide s-ife, secure and reliable maritime transpottatbn in the areas of the state adjacent to the Aiccicc 

(C) sustain current, and develop new, community, te^ionse, and resource-related infrastmeture; 

(D) coordinate with the fcdciai government for an increase in Efoited States Co.tst Guard presence, national defense 
obligations and levels of ptihlic and private sector support; and 

(4) value and strengthen the resilience of communities and tespcctand integrate the culture and knowledge of Arctic 
peoples, including efforts to 

(A) recognize Arctic indigeivzm peoples' cultures and unkjuc rdatbnship to the environment, indudtng traditional reliance 
on a subsistence way of life forftiod security, which provides a spirima! connection to the land and the sea; 

(D) build.capaciry to conduct .science and research and advance innovation aixl tcchnolo^ in part by providing support to 
the University of Abska fi>r Arctic research wnsixtenr with state prbritks; 

(C) employ inrcgiatcd, stiatt^k planning that con-siders Kkntjftc, local and traditbnal knowledge: 

(D) safeguard the fish, wildlife and environment of the Arctic for the bendtt of residents of the state: 

(E) encourage more cfFccth’c integration of loc.al and rradicbnal knowledge into convcntbnal. science, research and rcsaui'cc 
management dccisbn making 

(b) It is important to the state, as it rdates to the Arctic, to suppoi t the strategic recommendations of an implcmcntatiun plan 
developed by the Alaska Aretk Policy Commissbn to encourage considciatbn of recommendations developed by the Alaska Arctic 
Policy Commission, Priority lincsofelfoit fot the Arctic policy of the state Include 

(1) promoting economic and resource development; 

(2) addressing the re.sponsc capacity gap in the Aictic tvpon; 

(3) supporting healthy a>mmnnitic.s; and 

(4) strcngtheitlng a state-based agenda for science and research in the Arctic. 


(c) In this section, "Aictic'" means the area of the state norrh of the Aictic Circle, north and west of the boundary formed by the 
Porcupine, Yukisn, and Kuskokwim Rivers, all contiguous seas, including the Arctic Ocean, and the Beaufort, Bering, and Chukchi 
Seas, and the Aleutian Chain, except that, for the purpose of intematbnai Arctic policy, “Arctic" means the eniirery of the state. 
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List of Strategic Recommendations 


Strategic Us!a of Effort #1 - The state of Alaska wHi 
proiBOte esoRoiMic and rescsyrce development 

lA- Fadiitate the devdopmcnt of Arctic portswtems in 
the Bering Strait region to support export, response and 
regional cievdopmem. 

IB -• Strengthen or develop a mechanisra for resource pro- 
duction-rdated revenue sharing to impacted communities. 

1C - l.cad collaborative efforts between multiple levels of 
government that achieve predictable, timely and efficient 
state and federal permitting b-ased on good information, 
sound science., dear legal foundation and reasonable 
economic feasibility. 

ID - Promote entreprenciirsiiip and enterprise dev'clop- 
ment. 

lE - Support and advocate for multipie-use of Arctic 
public and ANILCA lands and promote prudent oil and 
gas exploration and devdoprnem in the Arctic. 

IF - Increase economic returns to Alaska and Alaskan 
communities and individuals from maritime and fober- 
ies activities. 

IG - Support the continued exploration and des'elop- 
ment of the Ambler Mining District. Mid Yukon-Kus- 
kokwim River and the Northern Alaskan Coal Province. 

IH - Build on and promote Alaska’s position as a global 
leader in microgrid deployment and openuion to ad- 
vance a knowledge-based export economy, creating new 
jobs and revenue for the state. 

II - Encourage foreign and domestic private sector 
capital investment in Aliiskas resource industries through 
stable, predictable and competitive tax policies. 


Strategic Use of Effort - The state of Alaska will 
address the response capacity gap m Alaska’s Arctic 

2A - Ensure strengthened capacity within the Adminis- 
tration to address Arctic maritime, science., climate and 
security’ issues. 

2B - Support efforts to improve and complete com- 
munications, mapping, nautical charting, navigational 
infrastructure. hydn)grapiiy’ and bathymetry in the Arctic 
region. 

2C - Expand development of appropriately integrated 
systems to monitor and communicate Arctic maritime 
information. 

2D - Facilitate and secure public and private inve.stnienc 
in support of critical searcli and rescue, oil spill response 
and broader emergency respon.se infiastructuic. 

2E - Assure the state of Alaska Spill Prevention and 
Response programs have sufficient resources to meet on- 
going spill prevention and response needs in the Arctic. 

2F - Strengthen private, public and nonprofit oil spill 
response organizatiom to ensure expertise in open water, 
broken ice. near shore and sensitive area protection; and 
be able to meet contingency plan requirements and oper- 
ate cffoctivcly in the Arctic. 

2G - Ensure that a variety ofrespon.se tools are readily 
available at)d can I've deployed during an oil or hazardous 
substance discharge or release. 

2H - Foster and strengthen international partnerships 
with other Arctic nations, establishing bilateral partner- 
ships with, in particular, Canada and Russia, to address 
emerging opportunities and challenges in the Arctic. 
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Strategic Use of Effort #3 - The state ef Alaska mli 
stspport heallti^ comaisiiiities 

3A - Foster the delivery of reliable and afford^le in- 
home vvacer, sewer, and sanitation services in all rural 
Arctic communities, 

3B - Reduce power and hearing costs in rural Al^kan 
Arctic communities. 

3C - Support long-term strategic planning efforts that 
utilize past achievements, leverage existing methods and 
strengthen local planning chat asseesses and directs eco- 
nomic, community and infrastructure development, as 
well as environmental protection and human safety. 

3D - Anticipate, evaluate and respond to rbsks from 
climate change related to land erosion and deterioration 
of community infra.structurc and services; and support 
community efforts to adapt and relocate when necessar)'; 

3E - Develop and support public education and outreach 
efforts that (a) enhance the understanding of Arctic 
conservation including biodiversity and the sustainable 
use ofbiological resources and management of natural 
resources and (b) promote public participation in devel- 
opment of fi-sh and wildlife management plans within 
existing management .sysrems and policies. 

3F - Enforce measures that protect and help ftirthcr 
understanding of food security of Arctic peop!e.s and 
commu.nitie,s. 

3G - Identily and promote indastry, community and 
state practice.s that promote sustainability of subsistence 
resources while protecting against undue ESA listings 
and broad-brush critical habitat designations. 

3H - Create workforce development programs to prepare 
Arctic re.sidents to participate in all a.spccts and phases of 
Arctic development, 


Strategic line of Effort #4 - The state of Alaska will 
streagthen Yaska’s ktekk science and research 

4A- Ensure state funding to, and partnership with, the 
University of Alaska for Arctic research that aligns svit h 
state priorities and leverages the University's exceptional 
facilities and academic capacity. 

4B - Increa.se collaboration and .strengthen capacity 
for coordination within the Arctic scieitce and reseaich 
communities. 

4C - Strengrfien effiircs to incorporate local and tradi- 
tional knowledge into science and research and iise this 
collective knowledge to inform management, health, 
safety, response and environmental decisions. 

4D - Improve, support and invest in data collaboration, 
integration, management and long-term storage and 
ardiiving. 

4E- Support monitoring, baseline and observational 
data collection to enhance understanding of Arctic eco- 
systems and regional climate changes. 

4F - Invest in U.S. Arctic weather, water and ice forcca,sr- 
ing systeim. 

4G - Update hydrtKarbon and mineral resource esti- 
mates aitd mapping in the Alaskan Arctic. 
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Create a Legisiative Comtiiltiee(s) or Arctic issues. 


lead: Legislature ' . • , ■ ■ . 

luistifisatioii 

The Legislature has invested time and resource toward understanding the diverse and cwnplex Ardic issues feeing the state now and in the feture. The 
Alaska Northern Waters Task Force, (AlWTF), was legislati'^ly created in the Spring of 2010 artd held meetings across the state from October 2010 to 
December 201 1 . ANWTF issued its fuiai r^ri in January of 201 2 at which time the Aiaska Arctic Policy Commission, (Commission or AAPC), was formed. 
Upon the delivery of the Commission’s Fin^ Repwt, Arctic Policy^ and Imffenentatkxi Plan, the Legislatiffe will need to consider how it will proceed. The 
Arctic is a dynamic environment, rich in resmjTcesand the potential for economic deveJc^wtt In the face of decreasing summer sea ice and an increase 
in marine traffic. The value of ensurittg piA«ic, environment^ and cultural safety and seOBlty omtinues to be a pricrihy. Arctic issues are currently either 
not receiving direct attention in the Legislature, or are ai^rqariated in a piece^neal maraier to numwous committees. 

Resources Needed 

' Tis'-ai -tpdt , to create newcommiheefs} is •v}:.'-. : '- :-,, J t , 

: Lsveragstf- Existing legislative processes. '■'••• •••• .. u • - 

\ P«tii«r#,#Gover,rwr*s office and AAPGihembers.--',- ■ y.'.',.'' • 


Eiectilion 

There are a number of options including, Ixit not limited to: House Specif Committee Arctic Affairs; Senate Special Committee on Arctic Affairs; Joint 
Committee on Arctic Affairs; House Standing Committee on Arctic Affairs; Senarte Standing Committee on Arctic Affairs. The Special Committees would 
require a Simple Resolution passed by the respective body; the Standing Committees would require a Concurrent Resolution passed by both bodies; and 
the Joint Committee vrould require either a House or Senate Concurrent Resolutiwi passed bj both bodies. None of these types of resolutions require 
committee referrals; tliey can go straight to the House or Senate floors. After passage of the relevant resoiution(s), the House's and/or Senate's Com- 
mittee on Committees would meet and populate the Arctic Committees. 

Ugisiative Actions 

t . Each Legislative body should consider which type of Committee(s). structure and membersNp would best serve the needs of the Legislature 
and take the steps necessary to create the appropriate Commfttee(s). 

2. Commitlee(s) should host overviews on Arctic issues and meet to review fe'ctic legislation. 

S. The Legislature will ask the Administration and appropriate state agendes to address priorities relating to the fair lines of effort in the 
Commission Implementation Plan: (1 ) promoting economic and resource development; (2) addressing the Arctic's response capacity gap; 

(3) supporting healthy communities; and (4) strengthening an Alaska Arctic science and research agenda. 

4. Ttie Legislature should request that tfie Governor establish a host committee for the Arctic Council and Arctic Economic Council, 

Evaluation 

. : Success wii.teiTie^brei:i^;i1},theniAberafid:qijafitybiArdi<:,Ccimm(fKe{s);'me«ingsi;(2L 
■^duhderifendirig;ariiqhg'alL[iBgisi^ivetnernb^s:;^'3j:lfe-cfeafkiri;Wenl^^^^VqfI^tic^rebiec|^(^^ 
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Strategic Line of Effort # I - 

Promote Economic and Resource Development 

Tlic Con^mission recogniwx*: that natural resource development • Revenue Sharing — explore new avenues t(i cost-share 

has been, is, and will be the most important economic driver between communities or with neigliboring jurisdictions 

in Alaska, Abiska has succcssllilly integrated new technology, to «i$ure concrete community benefits that are shared by 

best practices and innovative design into resource development Arctic residaits. 

projects in Alaska's Arctic and must continue to be a leader. 

The strong economy established by prudent natitral resource • Distance co/from markets and coinnuinication centers — 

development provides a ba.se for Alaska’s Aicdc communities identify and invest in small-scale value-added businesses 

to thrive by crcacisig new economic opportunities such as in- that displace outside dependence; evaluate and cultivate 

frastructurc, jobs, contracting services and community revenue new markets; and invest in improved communication 

sharing. The State must coiitimie to foster an economic im-est- mtoms in Alaska’s Arctic, 

ment climate that encourages and pnimotes development of 

the Arctic. • Access — demand actx-ss to/ through fedeviil land holdings 

and consider state co-invesonent in re.sotirce-b.ascd infra- 
Witli a sound base in place, economic opportunity can be structure, 

created and leveraged through stable and strong state and fed- 
eral government investment; mobilization of capital by Alaska These arc important hurdles to consider when es’aluating the 
Native regional and village corporations; and local econo Arctic. However, with increased national and international ar- 
mies that are .supported by tourism, fi.shing, .vts and other tendon, the stare is in an advantagcou.s and historically signif- 

small busitiesses, Investment is neccssaty to take advMitagc of icant position to address sucit challenges. Tlie state .shcuild be 

Alaska’s strategic location in the opening Arctic. This support strategic in its approach by leveraging as.scts current!)’ in place 

is ijnportant to global shipping routes and critical to national and facilitadng intclligcne investments. Tlic state Ciin aciiieve 
security. these goals by prttmodng cr)mpetition, removing project barii- 

ers, promoting sound, .sustainable invesnneiKs and by fostering 
While the state is rich in resources, there are five major barriers a climate ripe fi>r private investment, 
to economic and resource dtwlopmcnt; 

Alaska’s Arctic has an enviable resource base that, with careful 

• {'lairitai !n.ton,sUy - rcci>gnize that high capital costs re- consideration and investment, will continue to produce re- 

cpiircd Cf) dm’iop new infrastructure and natural resources turns to the state and its communities that ensure communit)' 
in the Arctic and t<j addres.s high energy and transporta- health and vitality. Alaskans have long argued that economic 
rion costs in convtminitics. development should, not come at the cost of envi,ro.nme.n- 

tai stewardship; federal agencies should respect Alaska’s 

* Regulatory U.nrertainty - advocate for sruind regulatory long-standing cominitmcnt to deliver botli. 
policies chat are legally defensible and minimize thirel-par- 

ry lawsuits, whicii increase the risk and cost to project 
planning and discourage investment. 
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l®ad; Department of Transportation'&.-Publbliaeiliti^^v^^ 

J«stifi€ati®ii 

Arctic port(s) development has been Wentified as one of the most critical pieces needed to support and respond to economic opportunity in the quickly 
developing Arctic. The improvement of existing csishwe fecllities and development of new racilities to serve the grotving traffic in the Arctic is critical not 
only for resource development activities and community develc?)ment but fcfCTvironmentai protection and the safety of mariners. The primary landotvm- 
ers in the region are Alaska Native viilage regkstal cixporatbns and access to riKSl l^s fcm improvement or construction of facilities requires their 
invoivement and active participation. An wgantzed effort to bring these landowners and intwested parties to-gether for project-specific prioritization and 
planning would entiance infrastructure deveic^menl related to other efforts indudng spHI response fJanning and staging, vessel routing, search and 
rescue, regional shipping support and commerce activities. The private sector also a large rde here in the development of leases and new lease 

sales that will support new Aixlk: ports, v^ich retires additkstal private and public sector buy in. The Coast Guard has no full-time assets beyond Dutch 
Harbor, a considerable distance from the Bering Strait, let alaie Barrow. The construction of <Hie or more deep draft ports along Alaska's coastline 
would assist in ensuring maritime safety, increaang econcmic devdc^ment, aid maintaining Arctic domain awareness. Port development in the region is 
a priority for the state as it relates to econwnic and resource development, as well as p.'otection of the environment and safety at sea, but port devel- 
opment will not occur without public and private sector investment, inclucSng cwronilments by user gnoi^ts to utilize these assets. 

Resources Needed 

.\F!rvcalT-C(?t}tir(ged'.feitdtfig;WiT'be'neededfor;j|4"i''93ndpen^ frni inv'".'.immii m coipv.ti.-.:''- ■. , i;'.; •: 

V rtiaintenance,^;operationsdependng<xi««%^p. ; • c-"-.' v;.:;:; 

;. : [.everagsd, ;>ThisWft depend oh land wnershi^td the form {^-.pubfepphififte' p^neTship that develops, but ti can be a^urec tnat a'l pa'ties 

\',wli,have,^riihter«tjfiffooy^^ ,, ' 'I4-" .■■■•• ' 

Mitnets Staf^-AIOEA, DCCED.0NR:i-<*d4S' USA(!E.USC?,N0 AA.'ooXTOD.USNORTHCOM,M^^ Alaska Maius Reg era ard 
■ ■iVillageGorporattons.pn'vateseclorcDmpanies.^&^goverraTMHit. . 


Enecution 

DOT&PF wli convene a Bering StraBt Port Immediate Adfon Working Groi^o that can followup on the Deep Draft Port Study and work closely with landown- 
ers, state and federal agencies and other user groups. Loc^ port authewities vwll be an additional asset in this work. One of the primary areas of consid- 
eration will be the ability to leverage investment, which should include options such as a regional port authority, a state-led port authority and/or AIDEA, 

Ugisiative A«tions 

1 . Request an update from landowners, DOT&PF and USAGE on the status and future plans for Arctic port systems development, 

2. Request from Bering Strait Native Corporation and AIDEA the further development of funding scenarios to determine the best return on state 
investment. 

S. Form an Immediate Action Vibrk Group (IAW6) that involves potential project partners to develop a strategic pto for port development. 

4. Consider development of an Alaska Arctic port authority or fitting of local port aulhorities/commissfons, whkh could also liaise with AIDEA 
to facilitate public-private partnerships and investment. 

EvalMation 

■Success Wll. be eyalijated bas^ bhl) whether the' slrate'^Tej^sTb'.the/develo'f^rtfofArctfo port 

o'yer its.ttfeSpkhj:;[hduding..sfoeiim)iri^ si!e.con!rc^;and/w.j:^pertyjacqu^foriS:,fi»/specificTprojetts; arid:,3y^thehth^ lead tpiah irtt.::./ 
, creased.riumbe(diihyest(herit'6pportuiSies;'resdorce'devefo^em',irieev'fims'ertering'A)askaandamore.%orab!6tiuSinessC 
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lead: Department of Commerce, Gommunlty-andEGonomic- Development - Office of the Commissioner 

justification 

As the state of Alaska advocates for both Arcflc devdopmwit opportunities on and ofehwe and more advanced capabilities for emergency preparedness 
and response, it is imperative to cfxiskJef the beiefits to impacted communities. \Mth decWng North Slope (si production, explorative Industry access 
to federal land and Outer Continental Shdf (OCS) waters is critical to Alaata’s economic stabilitic Alaskans residing in proximity to these efforts have an 
opportunitytodirectlysupport development t^providing services, iabwandeqiityinvesiment in {Tojects. Organized boroughs and municipalities have 
taxing authority; the North Slc^ and the Northwest fe'ctic Boroughs are two successful examples of communities that have instated development taxes 
that resulted in the provision of essential services. Howerer, state revenue sharirjg doK not have the flexibility to designate specific revenue recipients; 
the state cannot allocate specific project revenue to a nearby cwnmuraty though the reireraie wcxjld increase funding tor schools, roads and utilities, with 
tangible socio-economic benefits. The slate of Alaska should ccsitinue to be a voc^ prc^nent of federal revenue sharing from offshore development. 



Resources Needed 

.riscaf - No additional resources at diBihtiw^or.intfr^efBeffiatetr.-d^jendK^ ott.fhe 


muuMn '.[.n-'-'' r ( ,1 r,. i . 


Uevforaged Currentistate.practic^ 
fedetai effortseanafl W «2edto; 


ral ~ £0A,BQl, Congressj.OtbettT-Alaste Ifebve eorporattons and organizations, locat governments. 


AML,A8D;0fe, 


EMecutlon 

After considering the current state revenue sharing mechanism as well as other options, OCCED-DCRA vwli make a recommendation to the Governor’s 
office and/or the slate Legislature. It is envisioned that sceiwios include: 1 ) creation of a mechanism within current statute to directly benefit impacted 
communities; 2} encourage the stale of Waska to act as facilitator between industry and communities; 3) create the ability to negotiate revenue sharing 
within AIDEA, possibly in the form of infrastructure investment; and 4) promote federal revenue sharing directed at local government, state government 
or Alaska Native organizations. 

legiislative Actions 

1 . Direct DCRA's review of options and consider recommendations thereof. 

2. Conduct hearings on offshore development to assess benefits to region and state. 

3. Consider initiating a community savings accouni and process; anticipate and fund future needs. 

4. Strengthen capacity of tribal organizations to accept revenue from resource-related developHtient. 

Evaluation 

'■::i':SiKcess';v^i'be.fheasured^;.f1'.);'the'sia'ey'^iHyt6:'Createa/fuhcfing;^f^(ii'frd'in:;Ari:^^^^ 

^v'^;itnf>^ed:c0fitrnunitfe;and:2):^.frforeasedi^i!iyforidc^rriut^fcr^^:to^yi|^ 
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ieadt Department of Natural 

Justlfkatio?i 

The economic \"«!l-be!ng of Arctic residents depends on the ability to prudently develop natural resources. (Si. gas and mineral development has provid- 
ed the means to dramatically improve Iivmg conditions and c^portunrties for Arctic residents. State revenues from resource development will continue to 
be essential to support public services, infrastructure development and response capacity in the regicsi. However, regulatory uncertainty and inefficiency 
threatens to discourage private sector investment. Alaska has some of foe most sopfusticated interagency coordination and per milting processes in the 
country, with the expertise, experience and commitment to safely develop foe Alaskan Arctic’s vast resotrces. The state can take a leadership rote by 
engaging 'with federal partners to improve coordination between state and federal agencies. 

ResouKCs Needed 

i.'hRsis" .vcxidreceivefondiiTcjroleadintetagercycoofxliBatiwi. ' • 

■ ■ .. •-'.-v There 15 an exiting fede^l interagency Wth integrated Arctic management oiicrtfes 

there may be addniona! tedcraHiindsti facilitate greater cowifi^cpbetaeen'pef&i^' entities: ... 

PwtMM- i'atc DEC; Department if Law; k-der^i -.001, 00D,.D0C,US0A; DOE, OHS. EFA.CEQ,0STf>0M8:USAC£;,''n-: - Local gcvsrn- t 
merits; private secfo-" mdustty; Alaska Native tnbes, corporations, and 'W^izaticms: trade groups 


Execliiion 

For more than 50 years stale agencies have prowded thorcxigh environmental cnrersight for exploration and development activities in the Arctic, The 
state of Alaska leads and participates wilh federal agencies in sev«^ coKaborative working groups on permitting. As the lead agency, ONR should 
utilize their previous experience to streamlirte the permillbg process. The di^ion sho lid also continue to lead federtiy agencies in a collaborative work 
group sucit as the Regional Interagency Vibrking Group or Interagency Worldng Grwjp cm Coordinatkm of Domestic Energy Development and Permitting 
in Alaska, to discuss increased resowce development activity in the Arctic and support efficient processes that respect environmental concerns, The 
multi-agency permitting initiative has resisted in incremental improvements in Alaska’s permitting system. This is a tried and tested model and stiould 
be viewed as a continuous ad^tive management process. The administration needs to continue to hold firm against federal overreach and, where 
necessary, use the court system to avoid burdening projects. 

Ugislative Actions 

1 . Ensure permitting agencies have necessary resources to meet existing and intensifying workload as dev^pment increases, 

2. Consider legislative proposals that improve the prediclabiiily, timeliness and efficiency of the permitting systems, as well as to bring heightened 
accountability to the appeals and litigation processes. 

3-. Support the administration when needed to counter ejqsancling federal regulatory jurisdiction. 

4, Request ONR to lead interagency wwk group meetings focused on permitting and regulatory standards, and strategies to increase coordination, 
identify any need for future baseline data collection, research and monitoring and to erfoance sharing and accessibility of scientific data. 

5. Provide funding for the involvement of local governments and boroughs in working group meetings. 

Evaluation 

Success. iMli;bismeasured:by;:1..)decfeffied review peripd'6Tpermit^'-aWrepatbry.applicati6ns:.2)wffetheb^ 
have.ari:opjodrtynity:to;pioyide.jTieahinQWinpu!p3j'^eatebifiteifest'fr6mindusfo'es1ookingbiri^slihAiaska;;(ik 
merit ehvfrbhmehtj and^)'decreas^pro!^Med^and•frl^tat^1liga^ioti:'thatkfe^a^^'c^j^^ton of projecfe.H;TT;:::;;;T:T 
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Promote entrepreneurship and enterprise development. 




lead: Department of Commerce,.Commun{ty:andEconOTifeDev^<^m^t— Division of Economic Development 

Business development and entrepreneurship in Arrlic conmur^ies is chaPen^ng. The bisk of economic activity in this region is conducted by govern- 
ment and outside vendors. Locaiiy-ovmi and qierated companies fs'ovide <xte mechanism for taking advantage of increased economic Arctic activity, 
even as it supports a community-mana^d tran^ion tovrards a market-led, CHJtivard-looking economy Communities' natural entrepreneurs are often 
futiy employed and do not have the capacity to sta.1 a business on their own. Yet many rur^ entrepreneu's have not had exposure to many (or any) 
business startup plans or trained professionals. Ftius they justly maintain misper^tiorB regarding this process. There is also a fear of failure. Success- 
ful entrepreneurs have been exposed to mentorship, which them with encouragemmi, guidance and training on the technical, business and 

fundraising aspects of bringing a product to market. Compounding these challenges is we^ finandai literacy and understanding of business financial 
management and fiscally feasible and suslanable start-up entaprise pl^ng. AdcStiweHy, there easts a lack of access to outside project investors. 
Therefore, there is a strong need to e;gx)se would-be entrepreneurs to ^epreneuiial thirling and practices. This education should occur as early 
as K- 1 2 . Alaska Native regional and village corporations have been to respond to this diallenge to some extent, but there is a strong need for a 
developed comprehensive educational approach for an witrepreneurial ecosystem in ^ctic communities. 

Resources Needed 

CuTe-'t'-escurcescc'jidberedfSapdtttSupportthis^al.-. -v . C'- 

V.- -'I • A'asi'.a ve regional COQ “ma‘teq5tace*iB(ti^ve8; State Chamber and UAF Business *^k. tecr” catassstance ' 

PailMrs t.-‘e OCCtO-DCRA. Apil; govemmeftt; Fed^'^-r- USfW, Small Business Development 
. University of Alaska, Alaska Native Re^^^if^ge Corporations, ^ 


EKeciitlon 

Starling young is essential, Support for programs like Lemonade Day Alaska or Juraw Achievement encourages the initiation of an entrepreneurial mind- 
set to communities and to young and emerging leaders. There is also a need to encourage entrepreneurial thirtiing in the school system, Several rural/ 
remote schools have successfully adopted entrepreneurial curriculum even if it only encompasses bake sales that offset costs associated with attending 
regional sporting events. The types of businesses that will bring wealth to the Arctic region include small businesses like local food production, or mid 
to large enterprises such as Ixilk purchasing cooperatives, barging and transpixfahon firms and/or supply chan firms to either oil and gas or shipping. 
These businesses might be best started as hybrid entities of the regional corporation. Reliable communications tools are essential for creating a network 
between investors, owners and global markets. Small start-up businesses can only begin to blossom once these other businesses begin to drive down 
the costs associated with bringing goods to these communities; a stronger entrepreneurial culture wilt follow. 

Legbiatlve Actions 

1 . Review investment in the Small Business Development Center and the University of Alaska's Center for Economic Development. 

Z. Consider more effective alignment between DCRA, ARDORs and CED. 

3. Conduct review of business plan competitions and consider stale investment or facilitation 

4. Evaluate co-investment options. 

5. Encourage the federal government to create a Northern Eamcmic Development Agency, (modded off of CANNOR), which would 
promote business development in the U.S. Arctic, 

Evaluation 

• iSuccess.wil!..bd.:theaSUred(^ and inffe^dj-^prpftffo'co'rreritfk^yAokv^ lwsihesses;.and:2):,d€vd6pment;.6f)^ 

mediuffi'arfdjarge'bdsinesses. ^ 
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ieadr Governor’s office 


lustlfkatioii 

Continued vVlhdrawal of productive land from muRlpfe-use designation wodd leare striking implications forAlaska's economy and communities. Access 
to and deveiopment of Arctic resources wtfiintf^ 1002 Axeaof the Coastal Plain of ANWR, NPR-A, North Sopeand OCS are a top priority of Alaska. 
The 1002 Area was intentionally excluded from the Wlderness designation in 1 980 and should remain so given that this area is considered the nation’s 
most promising onshore oil and gas prospect. The Nf1^-A was designated by Ccxigr^s in 1976 as a pefroleum reserve yet each year more land is 
extracted from leasing plans that prohibit dewtopment. Oil produclkxi in the .Arctic (KS couW gwierate tsllbns in federal revenue dollars and support 
Alaska's economy vdtile benefitting iota! government. Oil frafudion holds imm«ise potential for supporting Arctic economies, creating jobs, refilling the 
Trans -Alaska Pipeline and generatirg billions of ddiars in govamient revenues to help sustan local commurafies and deliver essential public services. 

Resourees Needed 

: Bsca!-Continoedfundtngonalargesratefo,suppwttheOep3fflnenlBf.yw^K^^lo<tefetdu(WarrantedaTdiltegailand.iockups.. 

levera^ci - Cc^tiriued frjntjing of f^ogr^ that work to P.C'and The state Sf Alaska^ \ 

shoOid continue e%,isToop^Afdk,ar:eWTo©q^(«to^''<^¥>^,^i^'«fbrlstge*t^twyefness.d^ign^ip!isi. , > '' . 

P»ta«is -- >tats --0NR,'0CH.,:CACFA; federat--- DOfvEPAyNf^;-'Othef-^:fe^laed:caTHmmity,locaJ'murecipalittK,Alas1(a,Nafiva;'RegionU,,T 
Corporations. AmetkaR Petfc^urnldSiauteik'vafesedorbusBieKMSOOationSk' • • • ' x;:?::;.:;:' 

Esecutioii 

The state needs to be relentless in its defense of Alaska's ability to devebp its resources as part of a multiple use t^proach to public lands management, 
Working with the congressional delegation. Alaska Native Regional Corpcs^tions (ANCs), local governments and industry, the state should use all avenues 
and tools to insure Alaskans can develop their land. The Governor’s Office. WR and DOLhave the capability to respond to resource development matters 
through staff that focus part of their efforts on oH and gas and ANilXA issues. If is essential thaf the state continue to fund organizations, such as Arctic 
Power, wfiich have the expertise and experience in Washingtcm. D.C. to advance the ANVffi effort when the opportunity presents itseif, 

legislative Actions 

1. Support ANILCA training for federal agencies and Congress: administratkm-ied efforts to defend ANILCA and ccmmunicate Alaska’s multiple 
use guidelines and constilutional mandates; and agency participation in activities that involve multiple use land rights and to push back on 
expanded federal jurisdiction. 

2. Continue to pass resolutions supporting oil and gas developmeni In the Arctic; devdop outreach strategies that target grassroots efforts to 
nteet with federal Congressional delegations in support of ex|^ation in areas that are currently closed for development activities, 

3. Ensure administration and legislative participation in Arctic Council and Con^sional activities to share information about the benefits of 
oil and gas development. This should include a "Why Arctic Develofwient Matters" campaign, with the production of printed, video and web 
educational materials illustrating the benefits of Arctic c»l developmem to the nation, the state of ^ska and Arctic communities, 

4. The state should oppose any new federal land vwthdrawals, marine protected areas, Antiquities Act designations and BLM Wilderness studies 
on federal land in Alaska, 


£va!uation 

.SuccesSj^irbe:measured:;by;4 ctecreas'e ift:howbfferi:thi;s{'^eVrR'^ti'pfe:,use j'and. management guidelines are:v!o!^ed;'2). an inaeaSe in. 

■muiti-dseiactiVtyigfarit^tand'Sjah increase in avaitebte'^!gf^t^tl^tetdeifeiopnient\'^ ■■ 
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Lead: Alaska industrial Oevdopmentand: Export Authority 

jystifkatli}« 

Alaska's maritime Arctic is comprised of some of fte richest fishing groiBids in the wwfd. The sustain^ fishing practices in the region have benefited 
Alaskans, communities and the ecortomy for decafes if not millennia. Fishing is the ccxe economy for much of coastal Alaska where fish harvesting and 
processing often provide the only significant opportisiities for private sectcf emplo^ent and where pretty and sales tax on maritime businesses is 
the largest source of local government revenue. Seafood harvesting and proce^lng jobs pra^e more than 50 percent of the private sector employ- 
ment In coastal Alaska. Some estimates pul the fleet’s docking in Seattle as a $5 billion boos! to the Pacific NorthvKSt’s economy each year. It is essential 
that tfie state consider ways to capture additional revalue from the maritime industries without compromisirfg econcmic wabiiity of activities or health 
of species. Currently, the Alaskan ports of Dutdi Harbw, Kodiak ^ Seward are actively pursuing increased infrastructure to expand port facilities and 
opportunity. Additionally, CDQ commimities and Ihe Port of Nome are a significant consideration. The slate should mcHtnt a campaign that increases the 
number of vessels and amount of vessel time in Alaskan catimunBses by fovesting signific^iy to support the needs of the industry. 

Resources Needed 

''Hscal-'SIgmficant •. 

.vLevemjekVvEt^istingpW? facility in Adak,-Ootd!Hartw,K<!di^ and 

pMUwk'v- state -v OOT&PF. OECy DFSK^ ASMVKdD; Federal F^'^spitS; Wl goyernmehts.;', ; 

• and port commissions, fisbmgindisiry. • 

Execution 

A multi-part strategy must be considered to inaease vessels and vessd htxrs at Alaska port facilities, including; 1 ) ading the availability of resources 
the fishing fleet requires to service vessels; 2) import orsfrengthen the wwkforce and expertise necessary to repair and maintain vessels; 3) develop 
freshwater ports that can protect vessels from ewrosive saltwater; 4) provide facilities that allow all-weather servicing of vessels; and 5) conduct ex- 
pansive outreach to fishermen, vessel owners and, more broadly, the filing community identifying a home base in Washington state, despite benefiting 
from a healthy Alaskan fishery. 

Legislative Actions 

1 . Review of the Port of Seattle competitive advantages agamst what Alaskan ports can offer. 

2. Assign fisheries development ta^ force to address and strengthen capacity. 

3. Vtork with local governments, CDQs and the fisheries industry to craft an appropriate investment strategy 

4. Consider developing a maritime academy at AVTEC v^h polentiat internships at the Vigor Shipyards in Ketchikan. 

5. Build capacity within Alaska Seafood Marketing instilule (ASMI) to add the marketing of Alaskan port facilities. 

Evaluation 

yySubcess wl! bemeasdred^iil.jariincrws&ihtHe riumtfertof'veK^ii^^ 

^^■'\«Ssei'■h6ure:at:A^aSkar)^j:forlsj■ahdi■3janfrl(^asd■:ii>tocatgciyemmenf^c^^^hueiy';:v-idx;V{vk■ff;:;;^v^;r^^^^^^^ 
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isad: Department of Natural ffespurces 


liist'sl^catlQii 

m>^nT ha'; been a comersiwe of Alaska's economy^ fteny roads, docis and other kifrasCudure throughout Alaska >Aere originaliy con- 
■-•t ji -‘,1 cc> 1 » ,hp mining industry; Major communities like Faiitanks, Juneau and Nome we'e founded on mining activity. Today, a rejuvenated mining 
ir ■'u'Tyhrni' a broad range of benefitstoAlaska,offeringsomeofthehghestpayingjobsinbo^urbanandnifal Alaska, as well as generating signif- 
icant local Qovernment tax payments and royalties to Native coraorations for acUvity on their land. Recognizing that the Alaskan Arctic has vast reserves 
of mineral resources from traditional base and precious metals to rars ea'th elanents and coal. Beyad supply, however, the state has essential 
elements of strong governance, incfuding effecti^ffi policy, clear regulatory and pa'mitting standards and a stable fiscal regime. To responsibly advance 
the exploration and development of Ncxthern Region minerals, pt^icy makers, community leaders and the private sector must ‘work collaboratively to 
explore and develop resources safely and respcKsibly - developing polides that balance risk mitigalion, cultural integrity and economic opportunity. 
The most significant challenge in the Arctic region is the elevated level of investment needed. The result of high energy and transportation costs, 
complicated access, a commitmetit to a healthy enwrormient and siakehcrfder engagement is projects wth high sticker prices. The potential benefits to 
the region from mineral development are impressive and apart from ckI and gas deveir^ent occurring on the North Slope are the most significant 
opportunity for residents of tite region. 


Resources Needed 


lumber of parinerstthat -c^ tofog assets to ^.tabfeijndudfr^ cbmpanfe;' 

5EC. DF&G, DOTSPF; Federal - 001, £flA, USACE; Other --ANfe, village dorporati 


Execution 

The state must identify clear priorities as it relates to mineral develc^ent, and these three action items would create the ntos! opportunity in the Arctic: 
1) ONR will assign a task force within OPMP to streamline regirfatoryand Fwmitting efforts and increase avenues for local community involvement; 2) 
estttolishing a goal of collaborative commurwation between all necessa-y state and federal agencies, as well as landowiers; and 3) state co-investment 
in energy or transportation to ensure positive economics, (AIDEA currwilly has the authwity to drive this aaion and would be able to do so more effec- 
tively with a clear set of priorities). Long-time efforts ai ‘roads to resources’ shoi^d be directed toward these three objectives, implemented in a phased 
approach. Recognizing that state resources are finite, operational stages should result in completed projects and revenue potential. 

Legislative Actions 

1 . Resource Committees should convene hearings on high potential prospects, kfenlifying key stakeholders and reviewing opportunities for 
streamlined investment and permitting. 

2 . Capita! investment will be needed, and Ihe Legisialure should consider renev«d focus on roads to resources connected to prospects, as well 
as remote energy solutions 

3 . The Legislature should consider leveraging AIDEA’s role as an investment partner that could help attract domestic and international investment, 

4 . The Legislature's Resources Committees convene a “mining sesskm.” 

Evaluation 

,Sucd5Ss:yyiii,bi2 m^ inveslm^ti aimed-at reducif^'energy'and bansporlatidn cosK;and.:2);foiviard, mdverheht:tpWard 

'prodliCtibn''bf;'fnihefal'..develoj^entatibese prospeds. T.'. 
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and promote Alaska’s position as a global leader in m 
ymeni and operation to advance a knowledge-based $ 
economy, creating new jobs and revenue for the state. 




■ 


ieadi Alaska Energy Authority, and Alaska Center: for:Energy.and. Power ... ... .... 

Justlfkation 

Alaska has buil! a small industry around dev'eioping and supporting the 1 50+ microgrids - isolated systems individual to a community - across its 
geographically diverse regions. Since the 1 %0's, deciricity generation in the remote regions of Alaska has been heavily reliant on diesel generators, 
which serve numerous islanded mtcrogrids. Ovs' the p^ decade, investment in renesable generation has brreased dfamalicaily to meet both a desire 
for greater energy independence and to reduce the cost of delivered poser. The integration of variable resources (wnd and PV). as \vell as limitations 
of local hydro and geothermal power has led to significait experience in the design, devebpmenl and operation of these microgrids. Today there are 
over 1 00 small businesses, utilities and nonp«-ofits with specialized expertise opwating in Alaska. Many of these enterprises are interested in applying 
their knowledge outside of the state, (iiobaliy, the mkrogrid market is on the verge of exploding. A recent report by Navigant Research estimates the 
microgrid market will grow nearly 5-iold, to an estimated $40B in revenue by 2020. This is driven by botti a need for greater grid surety and reliability 
in developed regions such as the continental U.S., as well as the expat^ of dectric grids in freviousiy unserved regions of developing nations. 

Resources Needed 

- Piscal-;^ppqrt forUAFXAIaska.CefttWfcy 

;.,-:f..€V?,raged' TheBeniyvyaWeEri^ySra^tFmd^theEm^ihgfoergy'Tcchrictogy^imA k'-v • 

''\'busiries&M, utilities ahifocafgPi^nraehtsv'' •;V -Ah.-.-,' -'V 


Execution 

The state is positioned to capture 1 % of the global microgrid market ($400M) in the next 5 years by capitalizing on ar\ untapped business opportunity 
in Alaska, Much of this revenue would be genwated by the 1 00+ small businesses cisrently working in this fietd, with significant potential for job growth 
across the state, This could be done by mirroring the higWy successful 3-prong approach Iceland has taken in knowledge export of geothermal energy. 
There are three strategies to consida". 1 ) Use the Emerging Energy Technology Fund (EETF) as a model, request i^oposals from the private sector 
to develop and advance the needed technotogy for microgrid development. 2) De^n an international training program in the development, operation 
and management of microgrids that incorporates renevraWe resources to highli^f microgrid-based expertise. This program would be developed In 
collaboration with more rural Waska communities serving as ‘living laboratories' to highlight varied technologies and strategies related to microgrid 
design and optration, 3} Design a mechanism to pool AJaska latent from across the state through the creation of a for-profit or nonprofit organization, 
formed through UAF/ACEP and tasked wfth exporting Alaska microgrid foiow-how and expertise globally. 

Legislative Actions 

1 . Support ACER to convene a work session and catalogue the extensive microgrid expertise found within the state, matching that expertise with 
opportunities elsewhere and deploying both industry and academic resources lo facilitate Alaska market entry that supports high quality jobs 
for Alaskans. 

2, Consider designing an international training program in the development, operation, «md management of microgrids that incorporates re- 
newable resources to higlillghl microgrid-based expertise. 

Evaluation 

Success: wlii.be.rheasored.^^ ^dfev^^enfta^'Obi^'uhitfe fcbthe sfate;:and.;2j:c!^mwstratic)h df.'h6Wtec^ 
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Encourage foreign and domestic private sector capital investment in Ala: 
resource industries through stable, predictable and competitive tax poll 


lead: Department of Revenue 
lustifkatbn 

Potential investors need a reliable and predictaWe set of ruies before making investment decisiwis. Alaska must continue to promote a strong devel- 
opment climate with stable and competitive tax policies to maintain positive momentum in oii, gas and mineral investment and to attract new capital 
investment in other resource industries. Changing tax structures creates uncertainty about whedter Alaska is a fevorable place to conduct business. 
More than 90 percent of the stale’s general fond comes from the ml and gs industry, ard a Ml third of jobs in the state have ties to oil and gas devel- 
opment. Thus, the entire state economy relies a he^hy and vibrant oil industry. Uke the dl and gas industry, mining provides high-paying jobs. The 
most efficient way to increase these jobs is to develq) more mines in Alaska. Alaska has sk large producing, hard rock mines with only one in the Arctic 
despite the .Arctic region's position as a glob^^ ieader in mineral potential. The state of Alaska must encourage arxJ support both foreign and domestic 
private sector capital investment in the Arctic’s resourcs sector. 

Resources Needed 

. f-sca? • Further investment irr OCR's tech(scalexperfseand'C^jac!ty^?oiid be.Q3ns«Jeped,<te^«sng loKiwtedge heici% the eivil service. ' 

; levesged- Federaj]eas^sate5.Tandmana9em«ft^feaJj^Sf'Sh&tW'^be.C!»a^ .. j. 

PartNsrs DNR,APFCr‘'dei3t - IRS»0toer -Locaigov^meni,AN(^ 

EKecutlon 

The current oil and gas production tax law should be maintained and mwe work is needed to inform citizens about the benefits a healthy oii and gas 
industry provides to all Alaskans. Should a new tax law be pressed for any indistry, state and local officials, as well as corporations and communities, 
should insist upon durability and iongevity that keep Alaska a cesr^itiw place to conduct business. Any tax law proposals should include objective 
evaluation of the impacts of the prc^xsals on the global competitiwess of Alaska to attract investment capital. 

U0lsiative Actions 

1 . Support current legislative efforts to track capital investments and evaluate retwn. 

2. Calculate the immediate and long-term economic impact prior to changes in the current tax law, or proposing a new tax law using outside 
economic analysts. 

3. Review of combined effective tax from tocerf, state and national government take. 

4. Regularly review the effect of airrent tax policy or caf^ai Investments. 

Evaluation 

:'ll:jjSucte^i;wilfbeevald^tdd:by:ji;):artihGfeawi^t^itaijihvestffiertt'^WhTheistatei\^^^ 
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Strategic Line of Effort #2 - 
Address the Response Capacity Gap 


One of the primary motivating factors for addressing an 
“cnierging Arctic ” is the concent for human and raviron- 
mcitral security in the face of increasing change and activity. 
Alaska’s response capacit)’ is measured in infrastriicnire, assets 
and planning- When considering strategic investment in infra- 
strucuire in the Alaskan Arctic, it is important to understand 
the scope of the I'egion, diversitj-, and its current resources. 
Differences in proximity, risk, get^raphy and scale of chal- 
lenge make evaluation of response c.apacity and the design of 
solutions difficult — a imivcr.sat and enarmpassing approach is 
not plausible. 

Time and distance arc big logistical challenges for .security and 
defense opera[i<ins; Alaska's Arctic compounds these hurtles 
with a lack of communications and rt'sponse infrastrucoire. 
EssentiiJly, capabilitie.s to address threat or aggression are 
sufficient; capabilities to support the civil sector and execute 
response operations — whether ff>r oil spills or search and 
rescue ~ arc lintitcd. 'flic strains on these provisions are further 
.stressed by the lack of 1 ) economic activity, 2) infrastructure, 
and 3) public aware.iu\ss. Often, agencies and oi^anizations 
responsible for responding are ptniriy resourced. 


Industry carries the primary' responsibility for prevention, 
preparedness suid response. Areas rich in natural rcs<iurccs cor- 
relate CO high economic activity and res(uircc development. Oil 
spill response will either be exeeuted by re.sourcc development 
companies or through oil spill response organi/aiions, wliich 
are the ‘boots on the ground' for oil spill response. There is 
also a high level of effective ctKirdination and comnuinicarion 
between the privMe sector, state and federal agencies and a 
dear rect^ition that no .single entity can address Arctic issues 
alone, whidi rdnfofees the need for collaboration. Tlic Alaska 
Regional Respon.se Team is the sc.ate, federal and tribal coordi- 
nating body for response operations and is an effective organi- 
zation for developing and implementing the Unified Plan and 
sub-area planning process. Additional resources can be found 
in loctd government An exemplary entity is the North Slope 
Borough who currently amducts search and rescue operations 
north of tire Brooks Range with the assistance of the .Alaska 
Air National Guard and United States Coast Guard. 

Action is needed to enable the responsible development of 
resources; facilitate, secure, and benefit from new global trans- 
portation routes; and saf^uard Arctic residents and ecosys- 
wms. Response infra-structure will by necessity, require strong 
partnership and aimmunication to prepare for incidents, 
respond, and dcvehip best practices. 
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Lead: Governor's office . . 

Justification 

Vvlth tne rate of cnange and increasing activity in Arctic watCTS axi lands, the Governor and cabiret woiid benefit front specialized knov^edge and policy 
expertise related to iniernatiofsai. i»a?i«iai and local waterways and land management, legal re^m^, science, climate, security and defense. The U-S. 
counts on tne Coast Guard, among others, Sx Similar contnbuticms, and su^nglbening ttie capacity of the Governor’s office to liaise directly with the 
toast Guard and other federal agencies vtoiid ensure a direct feedback loc^ betw^n state of Alaska knovfedge base and federal decision-making. Ad- 
ditionally, the ability to make recommendations to the Governor that viouid increase buc^t prkMitization for the above-mentioned activities would result 
in more efficient Arctic coordination. It is important to recognize that maritime traffic - goods delivered to Alaska via Washington ports; community goods 
and fuel resupply along the coast; Bering Strait traffic; academic ^ goverrenent research ffisseb; and trans-Arctic shipping •• directly impacts Alaska’s 
economy and community health. The implicati&Ts of intemationd eflbrts that rsaii ffati Arctic Ccwndl pdicy-shaping documents or IMO negotiations 
about the Polar Code are significani for Alaska. Further suf^jort should be giv«i to the research and development of new technologies, as well as the 
use of best practices to, for example, reduce the risk of hazardous releases in the Arctic. 


Rtisourctts Needed y 

fiscal Possible increase in:administrati^4^Rx5rf:anfiapaes^niBant1r»^lxid^ for national and international p->icy discuss ons. 
te'/eraqed - State agencies and local goS^ij^neirt wa be aWeto.cwttibtrtenGitecWc ground expertise to this posilon 
Pirtiiers - State - Ajl agencies;, l-ederafs^DOS. DOI; If^ An^Gounai.;, . . 


Execution 

The Governor’s office has the ability to spccificalty respond to Arctic-related matters and climate change through Cixnmissioners and Deputy Commis- 
sioners who focus pan of their portfolios c»n these important i^jes. Increasing capacity specifically on Arctic maritime, science, climate, security and 
defense issues would ensure the delivery of concrete policy recommendations and provide the state of Alaska’s priorities and perspectives on these 
important issues, Strengthening capacity witWn the Governor’s office cm Arctic policy issues also provides an qaportunity for increased facilitation of 
collaborative efforts between state and federal agencies, as well as csjtreadt to local governments and the private sector within Alaska and with national 
and international partners, Some consideration should be given to the value of nonpolitical appointments that can provide continuity overtime, 

Legisiative Actions 

1 . Develop a scope of work. Including goals and desired outcomes, for an Arctic maritime, science, clintate, security and defense portfolio. 

Z. Vfork with Governor’s office to identify capacily for an Arctic maritime, science, climate, security and defense portfolio and accompanying budget, 
3. Request that the portfolio holderfs) has the ability to act as a liaison between industry, the public and private sectors and indigenous organizations. 

Evaluation 

: , SucCes$.#l,be determiried by:;t)'ehhdifoemeht cit. the,G6'w theiabiljty of; the' Gdvernd^^^ 

■.V'tb'cbdrdiFiate'arid'stfearhiin'eiiMegf/W^kai»li(^'s)aJements'Wid''p^ioris;feia^ 

T ''■de'^ldpmehf:;arib;3):delivbrijbc^;andsu^^ input ihtd'fode{^iandjnterTiatiorUtnegotatiphs.TT:T\T:^T';vi:A-;::^^^^^ 
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luad: Alaska Geospatial Council 

Justitisafion 

Nauticai cnarttnq and terrestrial mapping of the Amencan Arctic, to tiie extent that it’s been done, began m the 1800s wth what today is considered 
oufoaied technology. Aiasxa s western and northern coasts have not been maj^jed since 1980. Insufficient mapping results in a lack of confidence by 
communities and industry alike. Even today, Alaska’s coastline mappii^ is occurring at 1% annually versus 5% in the rest of the United States, NOAA 
currently estimates that it wll take ?5 years just to survey their high prioity areas in Alaska that affect marine transportation. For the state of Alaska 
- wlh a commitment to enhancing safely, enwiwifnentai protedran and economicdevelqanent-this is unacceptable. NOAA charting requires the gold 
standard of bathymetric data it is expensive and slow to acquire. Other data is already being acquired by private sector ships and lugs and barges, 
and could be shared by employing proper legal guidance. Tarestria! mailing is an irKreasing focus of the state as well, which is conducted by the 
Alaska Geospatial Council. 'I'Jhite the state does not have sole jurisdidion^ auttiorify over the Ardic, especially over northern waters, and neither does it 
have a desire to lake on federal responsibilities wilhou! due compensation, the internatkmal need for accurate Arctic mapping is a good opportunity to 
partner wth federal agencies for mutual benefit. 

Rcsouices Ntiiideci 

i-iscai The stale ol Alaska should anticipatefocre»^'!^<ters%^,a'fi^ah:^'^;tm^fr^5fiq.pQC^Atipnt^f.ets'^so''the possibility pf,,', 

■ co-investment m mis area. ■' ■ . • '.■■■■■■■"k' 

i.everaos'>'l UAF's Geographic Information ttetwWk(S!^}'(rf:ftaska,^,ihe-S8^^'r^<ifii w^;'fe^r^ Ij^.mat^gemert a^'rtcies';ith& 
pnvate sector also makes mcredWe irweslmentsinttoac^l^'OfTandciaf^fig. . f. 

Partaws Cto^ [:OTi?r:DECandDNR;federai-----USC(j,MAM0^hmA,mOth5r-MXAKiAOQ$,Alaskaftb^^ 


Execution 

DNR has been the lead agency on mapping efforts in the state, and has done much of its v«ork in collaboration vwth state and federal agencies. The 
Alaska Geospatial Council, (AGC), was recently created and one of its top pricnties is to research how to manage, m^e available and find an appropriate 
home for data. Hydrography research is well underway through the Hydrography Techrscal \iibrking Group, under the auspices of the Alaska Climate 
Change Executive Roundtable and the AGC. The AGC can take a proactive rote in articulating their top priorities and establishing objectives within the 
Arctic region, assisting NOAA where necessary to establish a geospatial foundation and ensure marine domain awareness, For instance, the state of 
Alaska could provide or assist in funding an increase of aerial and satellite imagery. DOT&PF should also be working closely with the Office of Coast 
Survey (Coast Pilot) to update hydrographic priorities, including navigation of the Bering Sea and Arctic approach waters, encourage consideration of 
improvements to the Coast Pilot in the Arctic region and wcw'king wilh the ISGS for terrestrial priorities. 

legislative Actions 

1 . Broaden the scope of the Alaska Geospatial Council to include oceanographic charting and continue to si^port efforts to link state and 
federal mapping and charting work. 

Z. Encourage federal agencies to work v«th and incorporate state, tocai and traditional knowledge holders. 

3. Consider state co-investment in mapping, ch»-ling, hydrography and bathymetry, including new technologies, maximizing use of satellites, 
unmanned undeiwater and aerial vehicles and submarine systems. 

4. Continue statewide mapping efforts initialed by .Alaskan agencies to update hydrographic priorities, including navigation of the Bering Sea 
and Arctic approach waters. 

5. Continue to support the State's airbcyne geophystcai program. 

S. Work with federal and state agencies and the private seaor to consider ways to “crowd-source" bathymetric and water level data acquired 
by the private sector and share appropriately. 

Evaluaiidn 

• .Sucdess..Mil!;be measured by:.:1)iincre^ngtlwpwceht^lbf:'com^t^':mipjiig;ar^charfing;arid2)enhar)cedus€rcdnfidence.'^^^^ y 
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and development of appropriately integrated systems 
monitor and communicate Arctic maritime information. 




I 


lead: Marine Exchange of Alaska and Aiaska'Cteean Observing-System 


lustiflcation 


Integrated systems are paramount 1o ensis^ effective commt^ikatiffli, ^uatfona! awarenss and saMy in the Alaskan Arctic. There are multiple do- 
mains •• land, water and space ••• that span both state and federal jurisdiction. There ai^ two comf^mattary types of marine information important to 
the future of the Alaskan Arctic. The first addresses the maintenance of operationj^ awareness of maritme activity, especially vessel tracking, but also 
transmi.ssion of information on ke and water, ship speed and closed (^sensitive areas for navigation. The primary asset for increased maritime domain 
awareness is Automatic identikalior! Systems, (AIS), suppiem^ted by Long Rarrge Tracking Systems. AIS is a piece of navigational equipment aboard 
many vessels, installed voluntarily or due to regirfation, and »A»ch regul^ transmits vessel data. However. AIS receivers have a limited spectrum and 
cannot provide comprehensive coverage so there will always be pcfftiors of Alaska and U.S. waters without AIS coverage. In fhose cases of remote 
operations, it is necessary to use several diflwent forms of satellite Iraddng. An expanded AIS c^jacity will strengthen emergency response and ensure 
safe maritime transportation as well as pro«de a future afsiity to transmit localized weather repals and local information including but not limited to sea 
ice conditions, waves and currents and marine mammal and endangered ^)edes observations. There is an increased need for environmental awareness 
that provides decision-makers with a belter urKferstanding of coasts hazard mitigation, ecosystem and climate trends and monitoring water quality, 


Resources Needed 

Mscai Investment needs^re currently WKlear, and wS d^nd-oR-Tj-xxrMse .in basic infras(riicture.and'.'2j need, for^^reased.dsfta 
management. \ 

'.Leverage Both MXAK artti' AOOS have stfuctures.that ^ow oufSKte jwcstiwrrf j whether' through members or user groupsS^Jhfi' cruise shipt - 
' excise taxfonds cotid be tewragsdto.suppcs'tinteyated^sfoffls.fers^nawgaOQni ' . ..-•••••• . 

Wrfiww:- Siste - DK. Alaska State Troopers. Ateska'Natlonat.fjuard, DCCEO, OMVA; Fedwi-.USCQ..U5AfiC, FJOAA. DSS: OiHer - local.'' 
T’^veromenliSubsistehce^usl^rAlastetetiveorganlzatfo^M 


C||:0 


EMecution 

The Marine Exchange of Alaska, (MXAK), has a sustainabte orgarKational and methodological framework that aligns y\ell with state of Alaska priorities, 
Continued state investment and attention to growth opportunities will deliver results. The Alaska Ocean Observing System, (AOOS), is a major partner of 
MXAK and is similarly providing a valuable service in cooperation with a ts-oad and diverse gr<xtp of participating agencies and organizaticms, In each 
case the state has an opportunity to increase engagement, provide addition^ input and work more closely with international, federal partners and the 
private sector to manage commiiracaiion information more effectively A rewew should be conducted of the Great Circle Route and Bering Strait traffic, 

Legislative Actions 

I . Compile and review state agency marhime traffic and environmental data and collection processes, as well as data sharing and open data 
policies to better understand cost-benefit r^ative to Arctic p'iorities, 

Z, Consider future legislation that responds to any identified gaps in current capacity, such as common repositories and quality control, or 
prioritization of expansion 

3. Identify information needed for future slate decision making and develop plan for acquiring infctfmation. 

4. Convene a mariner information working group to ensure benefits meet mariner needs 

5. Strengthen support for the Marine Exchange of Alaska and Alaska Ocean Observing System. 

6. Track aixl inter vene if necessary on the possible closure of the NQAA weather station in the Aleutians. 

7. Support and evaluate tmplicaiions of the reccmmendations from the Weulian Islands Risk Assessment. 

Evaluation 

Sijccess.vwli.be evaluated bas^ on: .1.) increase ln'dafo'(foHeCtK^;'^,Xise;:2)TfKre^'1n/r^ouite managerandmariner ronfiderice 

,aVai(able.;;ahd.:3):increase.,in.industry,parlidpati(w.''''-\l;;-:;':-.T/i'.>\'CTT:;\T:'r'.';.u'.'-S::,>^ ' 
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Facilitate and secure public and private Investment In support of critical se 
rescue, oil spill response and broader emergency response infrastruct 



Lead: Department of Milrtary and Veterans Affairs 

lustifkatbii 

The Arctic Council’s Arctic Marine Shipping Assesanent (2009) and the CMTS U.S. Anrtic Maine Transportation System: Overview and Priorities for Action 
201 3 identify and recommend addressing the infrastructure gap related to Arctic maine transportation. More recently, and importantly, the eight Arctic 
nations have signed agreements, facilitated by and com^ied under the aus(Kes of tfie Arctic Council, that respond to search and rescue activities, as 
well as oil spill response. Both publications referee a set of obligations eadi nation has to maintain a minimign infrastructure and response capacity. 
Alaska communities bear the brunt of ri^ associated wth increased marirje activity, from sKf^g through the Bering Strait to offshore development 
in Russia or the U.S. Clearly, the US. has a responsibaity in this ^ea, and AJaska can piay an active rote in the interests of facilitating economic devel- 
opment, promoting human safety and protecting the erwroranent. Slraigthsted response cecity provides a good argument for offshore resource 
development. Nearly 90% of Alaska’s population lives on or ne^ tiie aaslline and depends on access to safe and affordable maritte transportation. 
Thus, marine ti'ansporiation safety should be a fmdanent^ priwity for the state of Waska aid the natbn. 

Resources Needed If ’ 

riscatfoThis’Was the singte hg^st pcrtentiaf fer5tie MBtestm«ftand.shwldbe.-^)proacbed strategtcal’y. consKtenna a phasen or seated ao- ' 

.-'i proaC'h. ' ■ ' "v: -k-:'". ^ " 

. ■'dxeve'iigsd.- Tfw federj^gover^M fas Arctic natiori and ifitfie national, interest, anct should 

, be pressured to appropnatetyf^rtspnonties. ,1 , . -.• •• ^ " 

. f«rtii«r9 S!5fe-A10EA,Alas|ftetional6ujrd,0K.mPF;lfedefrf^i£CG.»^^^ M.WK.UAF TS 


Execution 

The Alaska State Legislature has made significant headway to begin addressing this issue through AIDEA investment. That will need to be carefully 
coordinated with the DEC and OHS, as well as wih otiw fettered partners, to ensure successful imi^ementation that results in direct state funding and/ 
or pubiic-private partnerships that address further development of telecommunicalions, coastal infrastructure, maritime assets and aviation infrastruc- 
ture and assets. Specific attention should be on sut^rt for icebre^er(s) in Arctic waters and a WX C-1 30 size aircraft hangar(s) on the North Slope, 

Legislative Actions 

!. Convene committee review of status and plans for port, hangar, communications and other Arctic infrastructure i^'qjecls. 

2. Encourage AlDEA’s careful selection of fmorily investments, including as they relate to economic development of^ortunities and/or human 
safety and environmental protection. 

3. Facilitate streamlined reguiatory or permitting processes that navigate bead, state and federal processes and recognize that authority and 
Jurisdiction may be different for each project. 

4. Demand federal action on Icebreaker investment to ensure national security and interest, as well as stewardship of the Arctic region. 

Evaluation 

..SiicGesS,wilbe.fiieasUi;ec|by::ljihcreaSediniJmt)erofTe5pohseassets/^ac^m 
' in caCh^Jseafch; and rescue^ and oil. spill. ffespohse;suppies'ahd'«jtaf^N^ti and^'4^^^^^ 

■abiiityJpfanjAifotjcnatiQn;afid:siateibi«pw 'i' 
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Assure the state of Alaska Spill Prevention and Response Programs have s 
resources to meet ongoing spill prevention and response needs In the / 



Lead: Department of EnvironmentakGoriservation'- SpiiLFrevention' and Response 


Ipstlfication 

The state of Alaska Spill Preveniioit artd Response Kvision, (SPAR), in the DEC has broad stalutor/ authority to require spill prevention measure and 
response capacity for oil exploration, produclkHi, storage ^ transportertion wi state land or in stale waters. SPAR also oversees the cleanup of con- 
taminated sites by responsible parlies. SRAR’s operating budget for tWs and reiated work is largely fundaj by legislative appropriations from the Oil and 
Hazardous Substance Release Fund. With dedirang production, and no over^l increase in the esnot^t of the surcharge, this surcharge cannot support 
SPAR’s Vsork at its current level, much less cover new demands th^ wll arise in the Arctic front anticipated energy exploration and production, marine 
transportation and tourism. Although many of these new activities «ll take ^ce in feder^ waters, potential spills would likely impact state waters and 
lands. Further, these new activities in federal waters vill spur oBter activity on state lands and wafers, sudi as de'^lopment of ports, camps, pipelines, fuel 
storage and other infrastructure, which odd also be a source d spifls. SPAR rodrtely collabcrates wifri interested coiiimunilies to lo>,ver Hie risk of spills, 
including local input on spill prevention and contingency ptos, building local capacity to respond to spills and iocal participation when a spill occurs. 


Resources Needed ; 

, fiscal :-:0>rerittirdk^s3d^tef^£tjrTa^ti:^sMfe^s^l«^l^i^teree(i^iw'ffKnsised,op^ibiS.;p<^^ 

levgragsdATEPA arid, are ^rtr»rs:insdpeaj3^^|5;'GajT!enngtB^«KlusB^if»plvwrt^,iiaypfo^'iffiiaiKiaisti^ • 

„ planning work TV 

P*rtiirM': Sta!s---0MVA:N3iicflai -f uses, :E^DO[>.f^NCA^l3thef-“'feF^iW^'N^:p'r9af^idnsar)d.^^ • . 


EKecution 

The Governor should make this a priority The state of Alaska has a ftiKtioning and e^ive spill response planning and response program that needs 
to be maintained at current levels to support increased resource develojwient. SPAR should be adequately funded so that it can have a robust public 
education and awareness campaign that encourages stakeholder engagement, inrotves cewnmunities and stakeholders through subarea planning and 
provides iocal response training to maintain local spill response equipment to ensure timely, effective and safe response efforts, The Alaska State leg- 
islature should respond accordingly and include this funding request in its budget discussions, vwrtung at the same time to identify alternative funding 
mechanisms, Working with £PA and USC6, SRAR needs to expand subarea planning efforts. One method to improve industry and community involvement 
would be the development of a drill and exercise schedule for the region. Currently drills are ODmpany-specific rather than regionally-focused which 
results in inefficient and costly cli^icatlve efforts. During an actual event, all resources within an area voiid likely be called upon, SPAR’s continued 
involvement in international fora and whh federal agencies with Arctic Jiffisdiction, such as the USCG, EPA and the DO!, will be key to assuring good envi- 
ronmental performance and proteetbn of the Arctic. Much of the marine traffic that passes by Alaska is in “innocent passage” and not suliject to federal 
or stale jurisdiction. Only by working through the IMO and sirrelar bockes can the stale advocate for adequate international nteasures, 

Legislative Actions 

1 . Invite testimony from the DOS and USCG on the Arctic Council’s Agreement on Cooperation on Marine Oil Pdlution, Preparedness and 
Response in the Arctic, and assess its impact. 

2. DEC and federal agencies can conduct town hall meetings to inform Waskans of subarea planning and to ^ift drill and exercise planning to 
the subarea pan and engage them in a more regional ^rt. 

3. Review similarly structure and successful sub-national spill respemse programs to look for best praaices. 

4. Consider reliable alternatives in order to fuliy fond the prevention account and program. 

Csaiuation 

,Succesis.:wil|be.evaluatedby;.i)sistainal:^fimcSngferpfe\fefiticsh'Shdresp:^''pirihing;'2)'increasedpiiblKai^irid^ 
afea.plannirig;;3j.|hcreased pfoWicconSdence in the':statel.bf.:Al^te%pif^^lli^^nh!rig,ipreparedness and respori^i.arxl: 4). adequate respp 

■activiiydiinriglari'pwnt;T'.'/'' ' I ■ fiT 
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Strengthen private, public and non-prafit oil spill response organizations to 
ensure expertise in open water, broken ke, near shore and sensitive area protection: 
be able to meet contingency plan reqinremenls and operate effectively in the Arctic. 


lead: Department of Environmental Conservation.r.Sj^ili Prev^tion- and Response • 

Justification 

Oil Spiil Response Organizations (OSROs) are mefnbersMp based nonprofit organiations that fulfili compliance djligations for companies operating 
on land and in or near the IS maritime environment. Their sete [xirpose Is to provicle oil spiS re^nse capacity to those companies, thereby reducing 
liabilities and responding to state of Alaska and U.S. envircximertal reflations. OSRO capacity is rdegated to the types of activities occurring. \^thout 
production in open water a! this lime, ib&'e is no OSRO with the ability to adequatdy respond to ofehore incidents. Vessels in innocent passage, (not 
visiting a Li.S. port), are not required to comply wth state or federal laws, have membersHp in a local OSRO or have their own response capacity. Be- 
yond OSROs, the state should explore ways to strengthen the capacity of dl sf^i rKponse organizabexs, including private sector companies or other 
mechanisms. 


Resources Needed 

Fiscal Parlicipatiw inOSj^ w^ rayam«nbef^'^iTNi^Ss^t!^Cdi^f^.w'addfo>^iny^rrteHjn''«Vsplii:^^ 
lrwestm,enteoddafeobec«Bideredferothermedt»BaTtsoutsidethe(S^@sfirw3ore..-'.. ' ••.••• • .. 

:U^'?raqed,; Private sectw assets;, "• •• ( ; 

P«tx«r* State V DHVA, foc^ fvefnm««s; l^atfona!.---U^B%,.D(®,' f^.N0AA,' &hcT.t43SR0s, Alaska Native d^amzafions or.compariies.' 
.Wasi<a^ribme Prevenfioh^,f^x^N^tworit.'A^&iei^ServK^Re^««,ppera^ . 1'' '. 


Execution 

In addition to continued support of the DEC'S ongoing comtmxikation v#i the USCG in reviewing alternative compliance programs development and ap- 
plications, the state of Alaska shouid consider new ways of interacting with oil sfsil respcsise cffga-dzations. If the slate were to join an OSRO, for instance, 
this could provide a more equitable distribution of resources and ensure increased response capacity in specific regions of concern (i.e,: the Aleutians 
and Bering Strait). As a member, the stzrte would move beyond regufation rf 0SR(^ to a partnersdp, developing a more strategic relationship that shouid 
result in heightened spill response capability. Sale participatton in oil spll response organizations coidd also result in strengthened ability to gather data 

and fundamental science on ecosystems ocean stratification, ocean current movenents and ice formatton which will be critical to understanding and 

responding to an incident. 

Legislative Actions 

1 . Explore current database availability aixi functionality as they relate to effective emergency response, such as concentration of sea ice, 
locations of ports and vulnerable environmental resources (AMATll, Arctic Portal, Arctic ERMA, AOOS, MXAK). 

2. Ask the Attorney General for an opinion about the state membersNp in OSROs. 

3. Alaska Maritime Prevention and Response Network ^uld work icxvard coordination between public, private and nonprofit efforts. 

Evaluation 

Success wii be measured. by:.;t ).li«,:inb‘e^^. ca|5acity;of. oiF,^!i:res'^n«'p'^ani2a^ 

.cdnfidehcelhdiUpiii'piaririihgi'preyferitbnaW^ 
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lead: Department of Environrnentai.6onservatlonv:>r%)ifl: Preventioh:and Response 




When faced with an oil spill incident rt is imperatire to have a variety of resources readify available. The best tool is defennined by a variety of factors 
including type of oil, location of spill, and vvea^r conditions. Ylihile fnecbanic^ reovery is always considered kle^, in some cases it may not be possible. 
Dispersants and in-situ burning are important seccM^jary respcvjse tools in the Oil SpS! Toolbox. State statutes require companies to contain or control 
and clean up oil discharge, New tectsraiogies aixl products are in devetqjment surti as herding agents that consolidate dispersed oil, increasing the 
mechanical recovery. There is significant research showng that dispersants are effective in cdd waters and that the oil produced in Alaska responds 
favorably' to dispersants. One particular hindrance is that fMaska is the only coastal U,S. state witfKXJt statewide preauthorization of dispersant use for 
oil spills. Dispersant pre-approval in AJaska should be based on sound science, including research on fates a.nd effects of chemically dispersed oil in 
the Arctic environment, experiments using oils that are reraesentative of those in the Ardic, twidty tests of chemically dispersed oil at realistic con- 
centrations and exposures and addiliixial measwes. All response tools should be available and consida'ed during a spill The State should work with 
its federal partners and industry to test and devek^ response tods such as (fepersants and in-srtu burning for an Arctic response scenario before an 
event occurs so that their effectiveness and safely are veil documented before they are needed. 


Resources Needed 

, , ftcai Currerff funding is adequate fee jrfanmng end pdicy devek^wefit pOT3«es but tneJeased fonefog vM 

r leveraged - U5GG and EPA are already collaborating on efforfo to establ^ ineaudKiRzatton gutddines siofig Alasi«''5 a 
''ShjufdTionWw. ■' 


. '.Partodw,:-:' 3!at4 ; ■ OMi/A, toca! gove’rwnenis; NWiof' 
! AfetaiMarifi'fHe.Prevertipn'-^.fe^K^Netv^ 


000. RCT,^MC);^;fMba-.--\OSRQ;Ai 


Esecuiisn 

Through sub-area planning, the state. EPA and USCG rftould discuss various re^wnse options and the ri^enefit an^is that Is utilized when deciding 
response options, The DEC,lfSC6andthe EPA are currently iwking on amending the preauthorization areas for dispersant use along the Aleutian chain and 
the Gulf of Alaska, whicit wit! replace the current patchwork of preauthorization zones. The Arctic is not being considered fw preauthorization at this time. 
Subarea plans in the preauthorized zones will be taking the adcfitional step of identifying environmentaliy important areas, including critical spawning and 
other wildlife habit where dispersants should be prohiMed. Decision trees fcn dispersant use are employed after coordination with members of the Alaska 
Pegional Response Team, federally recognized tribes aid other stakeholders. Current processes and policies should be employed to examine the feasibility 
of preauthorization for dispersant use aiong Alaska's entire coasHine. 

UgisSative Actions 

1 . invite testimony on the feasibility and need for di^rsants and other non-mechaiwal response tools along the ^askan Arctic coastline and the 
process for approving, testing, evaluating. monKoring and reporting use. 

2. The L,egislature should review oil spill respcxise fanning stalutes and ensure they allow and encourage the develqoment of effeaive response tools, 

3. Work with the USCG and DEC on deagnation of port of refuge in Bering Straits; and Wlow with the development of an emergency mooring system. 

4. Purchase and distribute Emergency Towing Systems and stage in the Arctic region. 

6. Support requirements for cru^ oil shipment companies that operate in waters near the state to store supplies of dispersants, Require shipment 
companies to deploy dispersants within seven hours following an approve for use decision. 

7. Support the sub-area planf»ng effort to identify sensitive areas. 

Svaluaiion 

• Success, will .be eyaluatedi' by l) increase public confidatce m the state rf'Alaste’s-'oil sptplafinirtg.preparedriess and response; arid .,'2):'^ 

• preai^Hbrizaiipn'piah in place fffl" Lseof dispers^ts'.aW bfh^c-ht^mechiforS't^^'rise fools in'Arctic waters. . . 
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Uad; Office of internationai Trade 
lustifkatl©!i 

Alaska has been an active participant in internatioral Arctic relations throughout its history This has occurred through business activities, (CH2M Hiii’s 
Sakhalin project, or Teck’s investment in Red Dog), envirtxHiient^ issues, (OEC’s active communiation with Canadian territories and provinces), policy, 
(through the Northern Forum, for a time), and as part of the US delegation to tte Arctic Council, v^ere Alaska contributes its knoivledge and expertise to 
projects of theVfcrking Groups or Task Forces, ^ile international relations ^ the domain of the U.S. government and DOS, Alaska's strategic location 
as part of the Arctic necessitates a good working r^tionship with its nsigtoors. Especially important will be how Arctic shipping through the Bering 
Strait, and offshore development in Russia and Canadian waters, have an impad <xi Alaska’s efftiromient and communities. The abiiily to ensure safe 
operations and to mitigate risk v\9li be the thrust of the two bilateral relationships, v^ich may be expanded to account for a sharing of best practices 
and joint infrastructure development. 

Resources Needed 

, :'Fi3cai';l^tentiaiiysomeacWtw^iraveifunding,l3Wfcasfe«»fmna«c^<«ta^-fa^.co5l^utral^ 

; i.ey!;i-ag 5 id -- There are, a of ^^k'a participation coukt guarantee addiitona! relation- ; 

kship^'uiiding: Further thrwghfederatkbgfams^ttye state a^'^y^^^^ensh^Ri'these areas. : ... 

\ PwtBW* - Stale -OCCEO. OEC.,OF&6.0NR, OMVApNaianat .-:OOS.US^.-0(», NOAA;NSSI: 0:hcr •• Northern f^um. ijntversitv of the Arot'c. • 
PNWER, World TradeCetler^ ICC, AfA, AAC,:6G, W( Cbambff of Conmierte,Kawsrak, Alaska Manne Mamnwl Coalition. 

Executloii 

The Governor’s office should engage in a campaign to arengthen, renew or mifate die state’s international partnerships. The scale this effort requires de- 
pends oil avaiiable lesources and aligiwient of inlCTests. but fact-finding missions to both Canada and Russia could assist. Additionally, Alaska would benefit 
from participation in Arctic Council activities, imernatbnal Arctic cwiferences suchasfecSc Rxmtiers (Norway). Arctic Orcle (Iceland), and the Arctic; Territory 
of Dialogue (Russia). The state of Alaska sboiW also consider reenga^ with the Northern Forum as a Wl member. 

Ugislaiive Actions 

1 . Convene hearing related to current bilateral or Internationa retationsWps. with testimony from all state agencies and associated 
organizations. 

2. Assess current capacity of state agencies or the Governor’s office to engage internationally and expand as necessary. 

i. Invite testimony from Arctic Council Permanent Participants, or Northern Forum members, to better understand the value that 
relationship might bring. 


Evaluation ■ 

(Success will. be.measured by: i:).fncr^s.e|nihferhaiiohaienga 9 emwts'bi|!,^ate: 6 ffid^( 2 )jitoe^d^^ 
.'\^brkihg)reia^dhshipsj'aricF'3jiiha-ease;iri'ld^ Ftiis^h:^«hiiiahiactii^K.a^^ W^frucWrejin thieiAfGfc^ 
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Strategic Line of Effort #3 - 
Support Healthy Communities 


increasing changes anci aciivity in the Alaskan Ar«ic are lil«rly 
to hold enormous implications for the health and weJi-b«ng 
of inhabitants of the regtttn as stKio-economic sj'stems react, 
additional stress is placed on bt)ih existing and ftiture infra- 
structure and global processes impact local planning. While 
there is a strong link between vibrant economies and healthy 
communities, socio-t'coitomic and cnvironinental factors that 
lead CO health)' communities can have a huge impact miti^t- 
ing adverse health impacts that rnay emcige in the future. 

In an increasingly busy Arctic, it is critical that Alaska contin- 
ue 0.1 utilize transparent public proccs.scs that wigage stake- 
holders, lead to informed decision making and hold decision 
makers accoimtable. To employ those proccs-ses will requite 
traits-jurisdictiona! coordination and cooperation among all 
levels of government - inrernationai, national, state, local and 
tribal - with cleariy-defiitcd ftmetions and roles. To achieve 
this requires a balance of multiple values to protect, promote 
and enhance the wx'll-being of the Alaskan Arctic including the 
people, flora, fauna, land, svater and other resotirccs. Much of 
thus is already in place. 

L)cal governments with active resource development with- 
in their boundaries work colkborativcly with the state and 
industry to support and sustain the communities in their 
rctgion. This collaborative effort ensures that rural development 
incl.iidcs protections for subsistence rcstmrccs, cultural identity 
and lands, while providing needed infrxsrructure, scrvjtxs and 
employment training opporumitie,s. 


The justification for addressing Arctic i.s.sucs is not only ro 
better understand increasing ch.mges taking place or human 
activity in die rc^on, but to recognize the historical and 
cjiirent presence of Arctic peoples, wicli corresponding needs 
to enjoy a quality of life consistent with and responding to 
naUonal standards, traditional ways of living and a remote 
Arctic environment. With increased atrention to the Arctic, 
local communities sliould .see corrc.sponding workforce devel- 
opment, revenue sharing, and access to affordable energ' and 
transportation. 

With sound economic opportunity for Alaskan.s, the state can 
build a vdjrant economy, driven by private .sector grf)wth and a 
tximpetitive busines.s environment that has the ptiteiuial to de- 
liver socitd benefits while responding to the need.s for a healthy 
environment. The state of Aktskacan .seek a better quality of 
life for the whole Arctic region witiujut compromi.sing the 
economic security and well-being of other communities or the 
stare as a whole; healthy marine atid tcrre.«crial ecosystems; or 
dfectivc governance supported by meaningful and broad-ba.sed 
citi^ participation. 
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lead: Department of Environmenfaf Conservation' , ' - - - ' ' - 

lustlficatlon 

Economic stability and opportunities have pnrfound effects on the socN characteristics and health of a community, 'n all eight Arctic nations, 'Atiere 
distance and geography mean remote comnMtities often face difficiit living conditicss, gcwwnmenls, ccsnmuniiies and the private sector are '.wrking to 
implement effective and affordable delivery of public series. The state of Aia^ is vwil-positicKied to t^ an innovative and results-driven leadership 
role in the circumpolar region. As a primary leacfer the state wiii seek to address DEC's Ktimation that it vroukj cost $300 million to provide running water 
and sev^r to all unserved homes and an addrtionai $427 million to upgrade and r^ace aging infrastructure with at high risk of failure. Often multiple 
generatioris of families share housing. Overcrovding contributes to 'water rationir^ and increased health risks. 

Resources Needed 

i-iscaf-.Susiaindri'Krease'ftmdir^.fordEC'sfe^ 

- Loversaea SupporteffcrtsoftheAlaskaRor^ltetW’arjdSanilafttftrffcriang.SrBip. •• 

PUrtirtrs I n AJaska Stale legislature. AHFC. OGCED-DCRA. WSSj fede^i -E», m, Denali Commission, IHS, USDft. COC. NREL, DOE, OCI 

: USARC. jtie'-RurALCAf^en^neenng<oft^iant»,ut9ties,ANTHC - 


EH@€Utl0l1 

DEC will coordinate state actions, working with other agencies, incbding fedend agwtcies, to drive this effort. The efcrt will entail searching for best 
practices from around the Arctic and working with regional norprofits to determine priority criteria and deliver new approaches to the Alaskan Arctic. 
DEC'S Alaska Water and Sewer Challenge is an innovative approach that can fHuvide clearer insight inloArcltc-spedfic needs and solutions. Basic water 
data, an understanding of how the water supply is changing and the fundamental process of changing permafrost systems is also warranted. Public 
education and outreach is needed to convey the important ccmnections betvwen water provision, (both quality and quantity), and health in rural Alaskan 
communities, 

Legisiaiive Actions 

t . Continue support of the DEC’S “Alaska Water and Sevor Ch^lenge." 

2. Improve public education and outreach regarding the connections between water use and health. 

3. Augment funding to replace aging and failing water and sanitation infrastructure. 

4. Support and provide addition^ frinding to programs for technical service providers. 

5. Re-examine efforts such as the Local Utilrties Management Program (LUMP) and the Alaska Rural Utility Cdlaboralive (ARUC) as models for 
a state-federal partnership approach that would focus on providing an allocation to incentivize improved operation and maintenance and 
protect investments in rural water and sanitation infrastructure. 

6. Support an analysis of the remaining unserved commui^ies to determine where it is feasible to be served by piped water and sewer service, 
and report on the barriers that are preventing this service. 

7. Identify and evaluate approaches to reducing piped water and sewer construction costs to make sanitation projects more economically viable. 

Evaluatlofi 

Slfoceb:bah;be',eva(uatedby;,1:);y^ietha-iheovwdlsanitatidri)'^;relaWfea^ 

beert applied;' relative to ObmmurtftiK v^fe they haife)r»(;' 2 j'<fom'ffltif^'y. members’ 

redesfgried ihfrastrUcturecf tecifrfology:^ associatecfcaptalvoperationsand maintenancecdsK have been 
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lead: Alaska Enetgy Authority 

lastifkatioii 

Economic stability and economic opportunities have a profound effect on the socid stabiKty and diaracteristics of a community. In the Arctic, energy 
prices have anoutsized and interconnected effect on these two issue ^eas. The ccmmunities that d«i'ffi their power from stand-alone grids have, to a 
large degree, similar negative economic outloois. Arctic communities simultaneously ajffer from joblessoess and decreasing amounts of public support. 
High energy costs discourage private imestment, s^ich in turn creates high unempfoymwit and social dependence. '.Vbiie not solely an Arctic issue, 
addressing the energy needs o' Arctic commursties is a oitic^ ^ fondamenta! firs! step to supporting their econc^nk: and social well- being. Applied 
and basic reseai'ch is an underutilized or undeveloped rescHjrce that Alaskans need to be able to cchstI on to develop new solutions to the cttailenge of 
remote power and heat, through identification of emerging energy teclrologies, increased efficiencies, or leveraged resource development infrastruc- 
ture. Communities have a practical capacity that can be leveraged, such as the wind eriK'gy fxogram in Kotzebue. Emphasis should be on cold-weather 
design and engineering, exploration of local and/cf renewaWe soiroes, and integrated systems: as well as to investigate alternative approaches that 
are less costly to build, operate and maintain housing and utilities in Arctic communities. Diversifying energy sources and supporting innovation that 
translates to practical application wii help promote the development and mantwiance of aftwdable and safe housing, including working with interested 
parties within the United States and other Arctic nations to investigate altemafive ^proaches that are less costly to build, operate and maintain housing 
and utilities in Arctic communities. 

ftofourccs Needed 

•.-.1 Susram and.cr nc’'e^e;ft»es^^j^the€meigfig'5fefgyTWsKfcgyFund.Re(1Wf^EnergyFtjridanosp'?ci cap t«:> roiscis 
: c-.‘ ■ - P'an Jcr tore ft»(fl^’'6f^rfia«B^Ta1nB,eiflierasparicf apil^ pubii^prate partnerships, or n-erranona- ppsapara-iprs. 

■ m 

AW, KttD-DCRA; Petleral - Oenat CohiJ^Ipn. NBEU DOE, BQI, U3ABC, e' ~ ?j'S'„ CAR ' i 
CWiREAR ,p- 


Entution 

Alaska can address basic needs by promoting energy efficiency atxt supporting and funding energy efficient upgrades and renewables. Increasing the 
energy efficiency of current systems and researcNng alternative sources of energy will decrease diesel fuel use helping to address the immediate 
infrastructure needs and diesel fuel dependence cjf many small Arctic villages. The state shoiid also support research that explores innovative alterna- 
tive solutions for adequate housing through reducing construction costs and increased energy efficiency in housing in the Arctic environment. The AEA 
has a very broad and under-restsjrced mandate to address the energy needs of Alaskan communities. AEA should convene a working group that will 
examine the state’s research capacity of the pubic-private network. This network could research and develop new energy technologies that address 
affordability and efficiency. Smultaneou^, AEA should consider launching an energy X-prize competition that would stimulate real-world applications of 
research to an Arctic environment. 

Legislative Actians 

1 . Provide immediate funding to facilitate more efficient existing energy infrastructure. 

2. Committee hearings should invite energy researchers to present findings on new and emercpng energy technologies and processes and 
facilitate coordination of interdisciplinary partner^ips. 

3. Consider funding an X-prize energy competiticm that will create an incenttve for long-term energy solutions. 

Evaluation 

Success 'wilkultiifiately. be measured in the direct aridjridS^fi^tidiQHdfrlhe'CoS'pfrte^ power costs in the' Waskan Arctic, Hbwe.’^r^^^ tii :.. : :; 
.tHe.fmedium.tehm;:thiseffort should be evaluated-^.A);,fiAidifig.'eriei^'y'effii^^'prcgr<fiiis.fbc existing energy.infraitructuresVSjAn increased 
unl\«rsity,.state agency, arfo'priyaie sector coliab6raiionfhat'ie^:fP''ti>tfre;,^fedfreseartii; and .3) an,estabished-and stable furidingstream-ri 
■' 'aveilabletd.'a'ddfe^s challenges' ;^h as renewaWe''energy.ri-'':.:iriA-r..:':V.:-;?::-^v>:;-Avi:V.^;:,;-v^^ ■ .■■.■.y-.v 
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Lead: Department of Commerce, Commonit)^ aid Econcmlc.Devdq3rf»«Tt -:Division of. Community and Regional Affairs 

lustitkation 

To address complex issues of change and activity in the Arctic, iong-term pteraiing processes must be strengthened or developed. This couto be 
achieved by encouraging local commcsvities to contrilxile knowledge, prioritize ch^lenges and opp« iiHsiies ana assist m me aeveiopment oi appiuacn- 
es or solutions. Long-term strategic piaming should be conducted in collaboration with state ^ federal oiUcials who, in concert wth local subject 
matter experts who bring comprehensive frfanrsng and Comprehereive Economic Deiffilopment Strategies (CEDS), as well as other valuable planning 
efforts - explore and evaluate long-term scenarios and c^jedives. in order to better integrate these individual plans and to contribute to broader 
regional strategies in the Alaskan Arctic, the state should ericourage more robust strate^ f^anning that assesses and supports new infrastructuie and 
resource development opportunities. An effective coordinated plarmtng strategy will effectivdy leverage iimrted resources, avoid dupticatior! of efforts 
and deliver socio-economic benefits to Aiaskans. Addition^ly, friis can lead to mcfe effective envirorenental protection and human safety, providing a 
baseline assessment of current conditions, monitoring cumulative impacts of human activity and assisting land and resource managers. 

Resources Needed 

rriscat-TComp^itive draw toDGCEDffor-ageneystaS toreyiewaxJ'ceRpfe--areglof>c»’aiKegto{iaf{:^.anficipa!5 arid .piarijfcf future needs;- 
. related to planning efforts. 

Lev^rageri-- FortunatefythereareeiibtmgstiK^es.fepc^^CHSandfr^’sporttBon dans that can be used-toc^sisim-this effort. Addritonally,' ; 
. , jMth.fedefalattenttori.oAirrt^rated.fr«femahageffieof<tffekmaybeja^«¥$#^yfejhtfeak<f,federaf{(fe 

Kitier* -h State DEO. DEC. OOTSPFvONR, AfffC. AEA, local goy«twi€S^.Fg^a>.EDA;'.06j, 00E,.Deo^ Commission, -.USACE, NSSli'Qthe.'' ' j : 
, - Alaska Native.tribeSf^ppratioriSilaidwganiiatioreiF^atesectordbnipar^Ki-co-fnanagemeritofganizatidnsf ARDORS;.. >. 

EKecutlon 

DCCED has a weli-establisiied history of economic development planning. As the lead agency, it will be responsiWe fa- iderttifying current efforts and 
organizing a structure for produdng region-wide plans. Examples of pfens worth considering in tfss effort include; AEA’s regional energy planning, 
DEC’S sub-area planning, NSS! Scenario Planning, locai Planning Commissions and DNR's fkxth Siope Plan for state lands and resources. DCCED will also 
coordinate with other state agencies and the federal government to leverage interest and evaluate collaboration, as weii as the impact of state-federai 
or state-locai interaction and produce a recommendation for best practice. DCCED Division of Eccmomic Development’s ARDOR program currently ad- 
dresses some regional econcwric development planning in the slate, whach can be more closefy lied to community comprehensive planning. There is a 
huge need for planning funds and technical assistance support for local governments, as well as complementary funding to DCRA to provide meaningful 
planning support. Additionally, the state will engage with iASC and/or the SCoR to determine the best «^)proach for assessing and mobilizing the scientific 
community both across the state and hternatfonally; 

Ugisiative Actions 

1 . Request that DCCED assess previois work and current plaining efforts, and fund, as necessary. 

2, Review framework for region-wide comprehensive planning that ads as synthesis of ensting plans. 

S. Consult with local governments to determine effediveness of cisrertt [xograms and/or c^ipoftunities for increased stakeholder engagement 
beyond legislative process. 

4. Consider providing planning funds and technical assistance support for focal governments, as well as complementary funding to DCRA to 
provide meaningful planning support. 

5. Consider additional resources devoted to data management, acoss, integration and visiatization. 

Evaluation 

SdcCes$:v^llbe:evaluated.b^;i):redudionin'dupli(atibh'ard'hc'rea^:'dnga^eot.betvveen.agerK:ies, communities. and.drganizatiw 
bliized ahdfohgiTjvdng ecOhwhic performance; 3)-development of-astrategic'Fianrelated toenvironmental change and .assesSttieht;iahd.i):i;;;T 
tegislatuife mpfejhfoi'med about cdmuiative impads'dffton^^ivit^foi^A^fe^ ■ A 
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Lead: Department of Commerce, Cotrmiurt^, aid &X3noff^. Development cUxl D^artment of Environmental Conservation 

|ystlfkati©ii 

Alaska has been on the front lines of climate change for nearly a decade, as wark cwiducted t^the Oimate Change Sub-Cabinet demonstrates. With the 
Arctic experiencing change at twice the gif^ average, Alaska's commi^iilies and peoples are faced ’.vith new and signiScani challenges and have a need 
to immediately react, it is criticai to make swift decisions and aj^ly innovative solutions when vNlages am faced with relocation and survival white they 
are also considering the economic (^ptHlunifies of resoi?ce or port deveiqxnent. The state and nation ha^ an obligation to fxus on local adaptation 
measures that help communities betlerunderstand ride and prevent erosion. Erosion revetment ereures that pro-active preventive steps are taken while 
preparing for longer term adaptation to climate changes. Two dements are centra! to this effort; the Wlding of human and organizational capacity to 
adequately move forward and built infrastructure investments that relocate orstahslize existing structures. Ensuring a direct response to the state's most 
vulnerable resources - its people during a period of climatic uncertainty and varid)i!ity, will be of paramount impwtance. 

Resources Needed 

Rsoaii^Thisv^il requireTn«^<^capiidspend%'efth^%^,i^ifj^fealcin,erosioafnitigafionorstructure stabrlizaiton;. . 

teyeriiged/v- Federai agemies Mil haw a pnma'y rde.^en;in,foi 5 f%i’it^^ilating the resporise ioclifnaie'associaied risk. 

, PsfHMM -- State v- AlDEA'. AHFC, focal gc5vi5rcffhe^S,Ot^P^,D(Ji^^fe<^^ Oenai Ccflimissibn, USAGE, 001, FEMA, NOAA; Oihet - AOOS, : 

,, RufAL CARAtekaf^tive.re^c^rwqji^, CGHK 

EMeeution 

DCCED’s Risk MAP program is a good start to identif^ng and prioritizing risk, tfwugh as a FEMA-funded project it is very specific In the communities it 
can include. DNR-DGGS has a Climate and Cryosphere Hazards Program, (CCHP), that was developed to asses geologic hazards associated with climate 
variability and change and to publish information that can be used Sm- forecasting and proactive planning, hazard mitigation, and emergency response 
in high-risk communities and developing areas. DEC can prowde a lot of ejq?erfise on the topic, and both entities can work with federal agencies to 
assess future investment needs, Resources provided tlrough DCRA’s Alaska Oimate Change impaa Mitigation Program, (ACCIMP), can help imperiled 
commuttities by funding two t^pes of projects; 1 ) Hazard Impact Assessments and 2) Community Adaptation Plans. However, when immediate action is 
necessary the Governor, Legislature and/or federal government vwlt r>eed to have dedicated resources and capacity to address needs. The associated 
costs of response are too high to address alone or without commitment from all levels of government and in particular those in high level positions. 
There are communities, such as Ne<viok, that have plans for relocation but they cannot be implemented until they receive funding, 

legislative Actions 

1 . Expand DCCED Risk MAP program and partner with communities who are ready to take action. 

2. Conduct high resolution mapping of communities and surrounding landscapes for the development and deployment of evacuation plans in areas 
where river and coastal flooding are regular occurrences or are likely to occur in coming decades. Prioritize communities currently threatened. 

3. Encourage cross-agency coilaboralion, perhaps through a reconvening of Ihe Oimate Change Sifo-Cabinet. 

4. Convene committee hearings with public testimony by local communities, tribal and local government. 

5. Request an annual report to the legislature on those commimities of imminent concern to monitor progress. 

6. Request that federal agencies designate a single coordinatir^ agency and identift a designated funding stream that will be responsive to 
climate change Impacts requiring community relocatkm. 

7. Increase support to state of Alaska agencies so they can adequately evaluate their programs and goals against the recommendations made 
by the Alaska Climate Change Sub-Cabinei. 

8. Map the history of storm surges and other natural dsasiers aid evaluate capacity to respond. 

Evaluation 

/Success. w}lj.be.measured % of highest pfl£ffi^''cShm'WfeY:2):rtskmifi^ion measures imptemented Irithe:hexf:leyel'df ipri6rlti-.^ 

iatidh;and;3.]:statd-federal,investmenlieveraged,effectii^!forgreatest;^oeriCy:bf;^'rt;,'' ■../ 
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Develop and support public education and outreach efforts that (a) enhance the 
understanding of Arctic conservation including biodiversity and the sustainable use 
of biological resources and management of natural resources and (b) promote 
public participation in dcvetopmeiit of fish and wildlife management plans 
within existing management systems and policies. 


lead: Department of Fish & Game 

lustlfl€ati©ii 

Alaskans depend on healthy eccKyslems 'Mth access to and the aWiity to harvest nature resources like fisheries or wildlife. For some, this may 
be recreational; to, others it is an economic necessity For Ateka Natiies this is a culti^al friority Alaska has a constitutional obligation, too. to ensure 
these resources for use by future generations. Horever, the ecosystems upon v^id) Alaskans depend are oft«i not completely understood, especially as 
they relate to fish and wldllfe produc!i\^ »id abundance or management piric^es. A baseline assessment of fish and ivildlife resources, as well as a 
tracking of trends and factors that drive change, informs the puMc of natural living resoirce availability JBid harvest strategies. Alaskans' observations 
and understanding of both strategies are important omtritHjticms to sustainable, adaptive management ap^voaches and allow them to make informed 
decisions, increased public education and outreach eflbrts will ewitribute to a more kno^edgeabte and interested public. Education will also highlight 
who is interested in and knowledgeaWe about the benefits to fekans of natural living resources and the environment, biodiversity of a healthy eco- 
system, as 'well as threats to that health. Public awareness should irKfude species, haWals, ecosystem structure, processes, functions and stressors. 
Additionally, education programs shcwld address the interplay between humans and ecosystems, die dynamism in naturally occurring processes and 
those that fall outside natural variability. 

Rf&ourccs Ntrcded 

r-!scyt - SuDDort expansion of OF&Q educatteri aid outreach pfo^r^,^;<x4^t«idn5wftb.fc< and regional entities, perhaps through a . \ ' 
cra-'f cemoet • on open tc e'lgiWe apphcanis. ^ 

. !.,s'«!'afieci There are muliipte state; hafiw^ i^ijntemMionat eftxts uriden?^ ro fstjoess shaAJ focus on highlighting current oracttces ano. •' ' 

. research, integrating cross fX-ograms»Kl!ifWngtc|Krt?edoaition.' ^ 

' . Partners • btaie DNfi, DkC, Boardof Rsb,Bcardof ^e,tocaigovefhments,'Afe6ka'CohQressicral 0eJedafion:Nat!Oi^^^ - NOAA, 001, NPAB,^ , 

. NMFSiNSatOtner-NPFfiK.CAFF.AOf^W^S^&aritMAR . . ■ . : . -'F 


EKecution 

Use the Alaska Joint Boards of Fish and Game adwsory committee process to (remote local participation and constructive input to stale fish and wildlife man- 
agement plans. DF&G should continue to participate in existing federal management activities to promote sustained yield management and use. DF&6 should 
continue to build outreach and education programs and encourage edtoorative research and management projects and (sioritization with land owners, 
local or regional governments, tribes and other user groups. A grant cwnpeliticn cotfid be funded wa request to the legislature in the next budget cycle or 
otherwise identify a funding and organizational mechanism for this to occur. The grant competition should prioritize grantee knowledge of and responsive- 
ness to Alaskan experts and expertise. Additionally, the successful grantee should have strong relationships with local government and industry partners who 
can contribute their science and research as well as stc&eholder engagement. Many individud efforts are ongoing in Alaska and new networks should build 
on resources such as; Upward Bound, the Marine Adwsory Program, Cooperative tension coursework, ANSEP and Alaska Resource Education. 

Legislative Actions 

f , Review locally-driven subsistence moping projects throu^ invited testimony 

2. Review baseline assessment needs of fi^ and 'wildlife resources, as well as a tracking of trends and factors that drive change and Inform the public 
about availability and harvest strategies. Ensure that corsida'ation is giien to Ala^ans’ observafions, including toc<y and traditional knowledge, 

3. Work with local communities, iandowners, ANCs and tribal gro^os to identify aid prioritize promts. 

4. Consider DF&G budget request for grant competition. 

R. Enfiance the Alaska Joint Boards of Fish and Game advisory crstimittee process to promote laal participation and constructive input to state 
fish and wildlife management plans. 

.SutcesS wiI be measured thrc^gh ai increase in pubiic:awziiferi^i:cif:'tti^':Mf^,'p^teiy through a poll for current state of knowfedge. . : 
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I 

leai: Department of Fish & Game: , , , 

lustlfkatioii 

Environmental shifts taking place in the .Arctic such as weather variaWlity, changing te freeing patterns, more frequent and intense storms, higher 
temperatures, decreased sea ice extent and stability combine to produ'ce an unprecficlabilily to long- est^lisbed hunting, fishing, and gathering harvest 
patterns. Access to food resources and ability to adequately store ttiese foods is imcertan and raises rWis from toxins and emerging diseases. These 
concerns occur in communities that are paying s<xne of the highest energy and food f^ces in the world, hood security, however, must be considered as 
more than ensuring communities are free from hur^r, or ensuring affex’dability and accesability in the Arctic, for indigenous peoples in particular, food 
security is a fundamental priority that extends to ciitural and environmentai or economic heaWi. IMiiie economic and resource development activities 
vvil! address one portion of socio-economic concerns, they cannot dsplace ciitural dependence cm the living resources of the region, Vi^th this in mind, 
future assessment, monitoring and development acti^ies wfll need to sifl^ri local needs for food safety and ecosystem health. Greater awareness of 
factors affecting traditional food abundance, access, use patterns and the ojftixal component erf food secirity demands will be impxjrian!. Additional 
opportunity to reinforce loca! traditional food access could include active managemart programs that expand or introduce populations. The Arctic region 
is rich in healthy natural range habitat for ungulates. TNs hefoitatcoi^d sup^jort additional irttroduced animals such as reindeer, musk ox, and bison. 

Resources Needed 

:fecdf--Sfrengthenca^ti(yMt^DF&G’a-PWsk5fiof SiiSB!«Ketore^)?«dtofcodsecunty.c<)ncerre;-- • 

, leveraged -‘.focreasedcoc^feratipn arid ^mufwaffoRbefw^.^fr.^fe£^«g 8 W}».fec^' 90 ve;^ehtand.:Atef(a Native organs 
;l.shoui,dfesult:iheffeaivepr‘Qmptibo,off>xpe^yw^hpiA^t8tiot^Pe»ir<^beiri5b«drf.^»i^ 
i . ariddhis'WuMbeagood^ii^rVunrtytoc^ ,, ; . 'i-.i H. '• 

.' oRartnew-'- State ';0NR. bCCED^fW,%HSS,i!bcd:goy«rnm^fe,Al3ste^e'.S^foft'£#'''Epi<^k^y;.'NGl^ah-.N0W,.'.DQi^^ClXi to^^ 
.:,;'.5i(wy- Arctic C,oufKil;:!CC;AIA;Al«l<aNa|«;!rib^,'corp6i^lfofsaridc«^iz^iohs;..lfoi^ratyofAlaska • T';-. Ty: • 

ir ^ ' ' 

Sxecutiou 

DF&G has existing protocols in place to address food security concerns and has decades of experience ensuring the sustainable yield of living natural 
resources, It can provide a leadership role in increasing cc^l^rafion between agencies and orgarwzations with interests in fish and wildlife manage- 
ment and harvest assessment programs. The state will facilitate efforts to ensixe subsistence aciivities are supported for Arctic residents, Other state 
agencies have a role to play here; in particular the Alaska State Section of Epidemiology has a program in place to assess the health benefits and risks 
of subsistence food consumption. Within DF&G’s Kvision of Subsistence, as one option, the state should consider forming a Committee on Cultural 
Habitat, which would reinforce the eco-cuttural relationship found within food security. A program such as this, or simitar, would allow the state to manage 
not just for the health of the subsistence resource but also for access to that resouce by indigenous peoples who depend on it for cultural well-being. 

Le0islativ« Actions 

1. Imfiteregulartestimonyiricomn^eehearingstoassessthesustainablernanagementof focal marineaxl terrestrial subsistence animals, fisheries, andflora. 

Consider a food security policy as it relates to the cultural health of indigenous peoples and all Alaskans. 

5. Form a Committee on Cultural Habhal within the Division of Sutsistence. 

4. Explore solutions to limitations on serving locally harvested food inschoefe and public service buildings. 

5. Support DFS6 programs that support access to and hari^siing of aibsistence foods and with the participation of local and Indigenous 
peoples, continue to support the development of a cohesive and comjx^nsive Arctic wildlife policy, including the identification and assessment of 
climate-related impacts and threats at the community ievd. 

6. Continue to fund science studies on food security, including contifRied research on omtaminants. 

7. Support UAF School of Natural Restxirces and extension projameduccaiondtraning programs. 

Evaluation 

.SucceSswill be measured by:,t^ increased attention andagency resporeetofood-secunty-issues; 2) improved cp-mahageWerit:6f:subsiStehce.;: 
resdun:es;';3j'anci'successfoj'subslstenceaciivife$.:: 
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leaiir Department of Law 


lustifkatwii 

Over the past decade, federal agencies have strived to make Aia&ka “ground zero' fcrdimate change legisialion and regulation. Primarity, those efforts 
have been evident in ESA listings, 'which have included the Polar Bear, Bearded Seals, and Rmged Se^. ESA listings and critical habitat designations 
affect and alter subsistence hunting practices, bdustry actiwties aid infrastructure development. Unlike other listings in the history of the ESA, these 
listings have been predicated entirely on modding it coild be s^, conjecture. Each of the spedes fisted is ojrrently healthy. Hotvever, the ESA 
predicts that climate change over the next century will result in these species becoming threatened and/or ertdatgered. Even ignoring the speculative 
nature of these listings, the immediate prc^m is that the ESA will serve to pimish Alaskans ^d the local economy on the basis of issues that, by 
definition, are global in nature. Ihe slate of Alaska must continue to challenge i^rwarranted ESA listings that will halt economic development and healthy 
communities. Additionally, Arctic Alaska fas numerous examples of baiandng envirorenental protection with development activities. Co-management 
groups, Red Dog Mine's subsistence committee, and cratfiid avc^ance agreements are all exanples of how the state of Alaska can serve as a model 
to other Arctic nations, 

Resources Needed 

•' FEstei --•Suppqri|:fr<Mctiver«seaitheffof15by^,W&Sfkd.canw'('ftfOi:wyi^'tte i.'iift:?, ; i: i r i,; • n/i, ■ . 

;:theDOLhasf^urc«rBededlochailengeun¥iarrantedfl^iii^; .--.'..C.r-; .V;'- 

,, Uveragexi- Coi,labcrate'^h,'ftfesterh- 6 overnoPs,Assc)dat^a(^dtit^,!^h^(i#'ihtK^ / ■■ 

' ' ^a,le,-,''DPfi[G,AJa^Sa(eUgslature;F^ff3h-Wa^-Cohgr«s*^'0^^»fi:i^e; ixrci ,i itr;,, . 

Execution 

Industry, state and local agencies, corporations and communities can collaborate to determine the best legal and regulatory strategy relative to federal 
listings, fhe primary strategy wiii demand targeted litigation that reqiires federal ageides act with legitimacy, trai^porency and candor. Tangentially, 
state and local regulators should take into account the additional burdens of ESA listings when determining thdr respective regulatory endeavors. 
Ongoing, sound scientific research is essential for regulatory agencies, industry, and native communities. 

legislative Actions 

* . Ensure funding is availaWe for the DF 616 and DOL, as well as outside counsel to continue and pursue proactive research and litigation efforts 
as necessary. 

2. Convene an industry-focused task force that identifies best practices and develop recommendations for public outreach, including to federal 
agencies and Congress 

3. Evaluate state and local government actii^ies that effectively mitigate risks of private sector activity as it relates to subsistence resources. 

Eyaliistlon 

.;.;i.SuccesS..vMii.bemeaSiifbd.by.!ii)prc>tedfon.crf,spKfe;E2)ffey^ilfi§ati(w;e^^ 

bperatingEih'iifeassubiedlto'ESAreiat^'regtiatfonsyE'iEE' 
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sate workforce deveiopment program to prepare Arctic resi 
participate in all aspects and phases of Arctic development. 




tead: Department of Labor and Workforce Development , ' - 

Justification 

Emerging resource development opporti^itles and the q)ereng of maritime routes vw!t create increased demand for ivorkers in trades such as con- 
struction of industrial infrastructure, equijxnent c^jerations, carpentry and architecture fw new striJdures aid housing, food and tourism services, 
scientific research, as ivell as other entreprenajiial ptrsuits stemming from new activities. Many of these activities demand skilled labor and/or post- 
secondary education including, for example, educatkm for eitrefxensjrship tfiat capitalizes on an individual’s ability to turn ideas into action. Ongoing 
public investment in constax;tion, Infrastructure, sid resource devdqimwtt prefects In /Vadia will require active attention to providing training and 
educational resources. The largest jc6 grovs^h is forecasted to be heaHhcare and social assistance, mireng, construction and the leisure and hospitality 
sectoit Consideration should be given to al! aspects of develop-ment projects, including research, monitoring, regulatory oversight, project development, 
construction, operation, remediation and reclamaticm, as vrell as ice nawgatkm, maine mammal observatiem, spill response. SAR, pilotage, engineering, 
management and high-level leadership positions. 

RfisotirtGs Nfie(i6d 

, fiscai-'Fund iX)LWDarid/or'AlaskaiAbrWorceirtv«iffl«Tt-8c«rtf{A8^ag«icy:slafftod‘.‘ ■ . » v-. .. - .m:.- r< 

''yflorthernregioru fj;:; 

^ . level aged-- Federal resources should beappBed loAnak wori^Mice'tfevd^imeflt as w emerging field of Sudy. Adcitionai j, tne'-a are 'ii,mpr- , . 
ousiprogrOTisifetccfoidiocwpcratepr.cp-^yetopanAfcfciralrattS.^’^i^ 'TfS 

pwtiwr*- State-' AW&Di«^ion,oft^hir\9H«a^™h9S<|i¥|(HG^«rT«hr^.-tAKation:^ Institute of.TeGnr>otogv,ATC:'.i: 

.:.c...Feclatai.s\U^C&.US[)OUEE^:THrisr-",APICC;Wasla.Kamie.4?ik^iAias}ia;N3frv^^ • • * ■ * . n:.-. 

■illS3gvik'Trlb$i'Coftege'''''"n' . > •. 

Execution 

The state of Alaska has many resources thready focused on workfcmce development - AWIB, DEED, CTE, AVTEC, ATC, ANSER job and workforce planning 
will have to incorporate innovative ideas that are applicatte to the Arctic and its urvque set of challenges - the current Alaska integrated Workforce 
Development Plan mentions "arctic’' once, in relation to offshore oil fields. AWIB has a history of worWng with industries to develop targeted workforce 
development plans. The Construction Workforce Oevdopmeni Plan. Waska Health Workforce Coalition Plan and the Alaska Maritime Industry Workforce 
Plan are examples, and continued work could focus on industries imports! to the Arctic. 

Ufflsiatlve Actions 

1 . Request that AWIB implement plans already In place, as well as assess current job market for gaps, emerging job markets, such as renewable en- 
ergy and energy efficiency subsectors and form strategies and priorities for an Arctic Workforce Development Plan that connects the dots between 
regional plans, 

2. Request that AWIB convene a working group to kxA at eduction progams that support entrepreneurship all the way from primary school through 
postsecondary education premoting skills that foster creativity, initiative, and innovation as well as speciiized knowiedge about business development. 

3. Fund, as needed, the work necessary Jo complete implementation, recurring assessments and updates to develop plan(s), 

4. Evaluate current workforce development strategies for effectiveness in oral Alaska. 

Evaluation 

• SdCcess Will be evaluated t^t.l jTower uhemp^oymenrraies.and icw^aSK'in theperantage.ofAlaskare.filiing avaii^ej^^^ 
■wdrkfbfcelthatcbmmUte^frwfr foutbf state):'and'2)'incre^eWoc^ehtnef^hajfi;e«aWisNngasoci^ 
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Strategic Line of Effort #4 - 
Strengthen Science and Research 


Alaska’s future prosperity depends in part on the sd- 
entific, cechnoiogicai, cultural and socio-economic research 
it promotes in the Arctic in the coming years and its abiii^' 
to integrate science into decision making. Ongoing and new 
research in the Arctic must be designed to help monitor, asess 
and improve the health and vvdl-being of communities and 
ecosystems; anticipate impacts associated with a changing cli- 
mate and potential development activities; identify opportuni- 
ties and apprf)priate mitigation naeasures; and aid in planning 
siicccssftii adaptation to environmental, societal and economic 
changes in the region. 

The vast amf)unt of science and research conducted in die 
Alaskan Arctic encompasses a broad spectrum of interests, 
fr(}m the public to the private sector indiiding non-govem- 
nunual organi/uitions, the state Universit}' system and many 
otiicts, It is crucial chat the state of Alaska be involved in 
the various forums that build the information base available 
to ptjliq' makcr.s, In addition, while kxal and traditional 
knowledge asid subsisietice activities infirm many of the above 
entities' rcsearcli p.rkiriti<;s, activities and findings, regional 
traditional knowledge must receive a higher level of amsid- 
cracion. How researchers can better collaborate with local 
people and iiiclude traditional knowledge into their projects is 
receiving more attention. 

Obseivational s)'stcms are among the most effective means 
for monitoring and documenting change, improving inputs 
CO models and informing permitting decisitins. The}' arc also 
a vaiuablc way to meaningfully involves Arctic communities in 
reseacch activities. Process studies can add to thi.s knowledge 
and help reveal the forces infiucncing ecosystem structure and 
function, In addition, the tran.sfcr of findings from proce.ss 
srudie.s to models can reduce uncertainties and improve the 
accurac)' of prf>jections, 


While models have practical use in developing strategics for 
managing wildlife and for .sustainable and adaptable com- 
munities, dvil and economic development inffascriiccurcs, it 
remains necessary to clearly identity' the limitations of models 
that are developed to aid in decision making- Even as baseline 
data and component parametcrizations improve, aw'arcncss of 
diese limitation.s assists the evaluation of contingencies .and 
determination of proper levels of precaution in management 
and strategic approaches. 

State government priorities pertaining to the Arctic arc infiii- 
enced by state objectives. Establislimenr of these priorities will 
«isurc oiganized state input to federal, local and institutional 
decisions on Ar«ic research and monitoring needs.. As die 
state’s engagement with Arctic issues increases, the executive 
br^ch will play an important role in improving coordination 
of state agcncic.s’ positions in Arctic research and as.sociat- 
ed matters. Alaska should pursiK,* strategies to bn^aden and 
strengdien the influence of its agcncie.s, its academic experts 
aid its local governments and associations. 

Benefits inefude an increase in the know'Icdgc available 
to dedsion makers in both the public and private sectors; 
strengthening and refining of findings through data synthesis; 
reducing duplicative research; .and enliandng the effectiveness 
of interdisciplinary research efforts. More coordinated research 
dforts driven by state of Alaska priorities would have signifi- 
cant impact for policy makers and decision makers, allowing 
them to address opportunities and challenges in the emerging 
Arctic. 
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Ensure state funding to, and partnership with, the University of 
Arctic research that aligns with state priorities and leverages the 
exceptional facilities and academic capacity. 


fsrwc-i A- /. 




I 


leail; Statewide Committee for Research' 


lnstificatbn 


Of primary importance is the ability of the slate of Alasia to arUculate dear research goafs that are consistent wih the state's interests. A stronger 
partnership betvveen user groups and the sdence and researdt community vsli yield greater understanding and translatable results for users and more 
consistent funding for researchers. The variability of armu^ funding is a chdlwige for the Uraversity system and leads to eriaticaliy or at least irregu- 
larly funded research being conducted. Increased aBgnment between stale priwities and Ihiversity research capacity should not be seen as impacting 
the independence of the University or its research. Joint objectives wii! increase the usability of the reseanrh lindngs and the efficacy of or return on 
investment- The state of Alaska fras the opportunity to define its leadership rde in the Arctic. The capadty of the University system is directly related to 
the state’s ability to project competency and competitiire advantage in a crowded field. 'While the slate wil! count on “best science" from any research, it 
is in the state’s interest to build capacity witfsn Alaska and within Alaskan institutfctfis to|xoducete. 



Resources Needed 

fisca! j- Fondin9'comm,wsur9teWth'deiredo§ttTOe:incr^^i^^(^;fe_^fej%Yese»^pn 
management of investments o 

Leveraged • Fed'er^ efforlslhf^hN^.^^^. lA^. ft^.R^^^Bpi'd&dthe'lJ^'wba 

inincreased.inclusmofstaTeej^tise. r r e--- .'■-..c-, .. :• .•.•••' \ 

PiHMiira.yTitate ;-.:D£C. DNRy SCoR.;DFi|,jt^afgoywnments:.f^ NfMAii 

, priyate:sectoh'R&D,envirGfimefTt^nohgQW brgaazatfons, AOOS.lfow^fty'Of ArdCij 

.''regional rfortprofits.''',.', '''I' ^ '-.'-I,;- ..T-;-;: 


:or;5tdcfi« dr ^ency'btaff .for project 


y^'i^e-^. partnership' ntigbtres^ 


•NSF, OHS. NPRB,..NS5I; Oitier Ilf- 
ersity-.of ^teatidforanch camp.^es;'' 


Executioii 

The Governor's office will have to take a direct role in prioritizing effois and identi^ng acceptable funding levels. At the same time, state agencies should 
consider additional roies related to assessment and monitoring actii^ies and identif^ng new efforts that are comfrfementar y to ongoing research, The 
Statewide Committee for Research (SCoR) should ccfisider an arm directly related to Arctic science and research. The success of this recommendation 
depends on a strong partnership between the Lfoiveraty of Alaska axJ state agencies both in science collaboration and coordination, and the necessary 
co-investment to support these effects. 


Legislative Actions 

1 . Consider revising the makeup and scope of (he Alaska Statewide COTimiitee for Research. 

2. Invite testimony from federal agencies - lARK, NSF; USARC, NOAA and DOI - on reseaxh priorifies. 

3. Convene committee hearings related to applied research opportunities and related opportunities for business development, 

4. Fund the SCoR to lead the assessment of current state efforts and develop a report identif^ng state priorities arfo to make recommendations to 
the Governor on budgets necessary to realize those priorities for science and research. 

5. Invest in existing UA facilities including research stations such as Toolik Lake Research Station and the ACER that have that the capadty to support 
local, national and international science needs. 

6. Work with Governor to ensure that the Administration has capacity to ideitify sdence/research portfolios and poi'tfolio fiolder(s), engage v^tfi SCoR 
and broader efforts to estaWish science and research priorities and agencies, and allocate apfropriale budgets to meet tfiese needs, 

Evaluation 

Siiccessj'w^irbe measured, By. evalu^)ng: ,|) devek^ent'of';a'stafe;research'agenda;-2'). the extent . to which collaboration isj taking.'^ 

• incorpdration.df University reseah^ in future decisiori-maWog'^^e.'egerid^dr[folfoy.makers:4jconfidenceamon^t lawmakers,ihat.fo 

iB:acBievihgputcOmesj''''^'.v.T...; ■ ■ 
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ollaboration and strengthen capacity for coordination 
Arctic science and research community. 


■ 


lead^ Department of Natural Resources 

Justlfkatlon 

Coordination and prioritization of research activities must be impRoved. Federal interagency efforts in this sphere are already substantial and a number 
of them include state agerKy participation. The federal government has called fer a review of interagency activities in the Arctic ir; or der to identify and 
address overlapping missions and reduce duplication of effwt, v^idt dvxild indude evalietbn of state and local engagement. The state of Alaska has 
an increasingly important role to play in the review and in the crafting of recomm^idaticms and in ccsisidering the current limited capacity to address 
Arctic science and research demands. Alaska should pusue strategies to broaden and strengtfien the influence its agerxies. its academic experts 
and its local governments and associalicsis. Of significant concern to Alaska is the quality erf Aiadcan participation in scientific research and federal 
decision-making, as well as the geographic scope of that coordination through NSSI. The mission of the NS9 is to improve scientific and regulatory 
understanding of terrestrial, aquatic and marine ecosysteriK on tire Ncslh Slope of Alaska, This intergovernmental organization has provided an open 
forum for discussing resource development activities, climate change, monitorit^ neeefe, best fH^ctices and other research and inventory issues but is 
limited to the North Slope and could be expanded for a more comjyetertsitffi understaneSng of the Alaskan Arctic. 

Resources Need^ 

: ffecab- This will depend of support drespai^Gf if® prt^nh fe^a tffe;^tiBfflrtiOT!}^f3e an irKrease m staff time and travel budgets. 

, i.ewraf^'dk;-,.F^gfal agews' cbmmHtedioa mpre Wegraltrf ife'Afcfe-aij.Wib haw dentified.the state of AiasKa and Alaska 

. .. ffetives as partrfers ih ste'^^^ppf that report, and'fofwhpm'f^w^js&tfpes,^^ 

PartMis ?- Siixte - OFSS^^C; Fecfe^i -iNSSI, Ott, NOAA C^r^T -^ta Native wga’rfz^js and co-management grouos: university of Alaska • ■ . 
and its branch campuses, governments 

EK€cutioni 

The state of Alaska should not oniy continue active participation in the NSSI Iw! also: a) eiqolore expanding the scope of participation and work for the 
group: b) consider creating a similarly-siructured eninyfOTthe Northwest Arctic and Bering Straits region, as well as one for the Aleutians and Western 
Alaska; or c) consider the creation of a similarly-structured organization whose scope would include the whole of Alaska's Arctic region. Ideally, there 
would be three geographic groups represented, (North Slope including Chul«irf and Beaufort Seas, Bering Sea/Aleutians, and Sulf of Alaska), that also 
have an overarching coordinating committee. 

legislative Actions 

t . Identify common research goals and outcomes by Alaska sub regions that can inform the development of a state research agenda. 

2. Increase efforts to incorporate local and municipal level perspectives in state-federal planning bodies. 

3. Llrge the amendment of Section 348 of the Energy Pcrficy Act of 2005 to require that at least two members on the NSSt's Science Technical 
Advisory Panel (STAP) be Alaskans from state agencies, at least three members be Alaskans from the stale university system and at least 
two members be Alaskans from local government entities. 

if. Consider convening a pan-Ardic organizing coundl to lotA across regional priorities, identify the narrow subset of topics that the state and 
federal agencies can jointly address, and determine topics that would benefit from international cooperation. 

Evaluation 

SucceS^II;be:measur^by}evalu«ingci):arilffefea^:fo'|^a^ent.)(^pcrf^ties'f^^ state arb fedebai:agencyTa)fd;..and,^r 
mahagefSi.leading.to)2j:the.deyelopmeni'olgreaterccfoperatiori;'^:j^ti®rehiprihaf:5'|'tesu(fe,'fo:stream'iihirig;b 

' 'moreefficjencyvjk-V'.jvjjVv: ■ ■ ''vk 
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lead: Department of Environmental: Conservation- 


lustiticatsop 

In d012 trie kUWtf noted tnat “the local and traditional knowledge gathered by Wada’s indigencsjs peoples over thousands of years is critically im- 
portant to a fuller understand!rK 5 of our northern ecosystems and the multitude of marine and land-based resources within Ihem." The ANV'.H’F went 
on to recommend that "the local and traditional knowledge of the state’s indigenous inhabitants be incorporated into all relevant areas of study” in 
tne Arctic. Alaska laws do require pti>lk: notice and ccmmenl periods related to agency decisions on permits, authorizations and area management 
plans, but many representatives from local governmwrts and Alaska Native cffganizations have voiced discontent with the lack of specific reference to 
traaitional knowledge and tnbal consultation in that body of lav: W^le the goal of leing traditional kiKwedge in coojunclion wth conventional research 
IS of consideraole importance, there also exists a fusing need for irKreased ini^figation into precisely hew to effectively and meaningfully do so. In 
Traditional Knowledge and the Arctic Environment, published by the Pew Charitable Trusts l).S. Arctic FYog-am in August 2013, the authors assert that it 
is time to assess the use of traditional knovVedge to date and ask, “iS^a! can be dwte to make better use of what traditional knowledge has to offer wltile 
respecting the time, patience, and expertise of its hdders?” This questiem, and the extwtt to which state agencies and the university have embraced 
the incorporation of traditional knot'^edge, remains challeiging. 

Resources Needed 

/ Rscal,'. |ormafeat(Oftof lhe[^adc&oren^^^f^and-63Sft:^f^:^«^ ho!c^'beypod,the'«irrBnt pt^c ; 

requiregreaterstaff andtravefbodgetsforsirfeagencies. : -A-- 

• •ri.,hverage<fri-ii^t^|vt^ageiKyeftcrtsprovKfe 90 od.oFporhjiaiesfcradii«sngfiist(^wrth(>iflasignificfmtiftcreaseiflfuniithgbyth«tsiate.- 

PattMM brate - DF&G. DNR, local govemitfcnt, HSS. hede-ai - DO!. DOS. NPf©. KSSi, OVie - Urwefsrty of Alaska UArew Arctic Cbuhcll 
: .,.i»-ttt3hagementgi:d!4»,Atas,kafekimpWiaJr^dmm^^ 'v:- T,'. .T 

EKecutioR 

The Administration and Legislature should give this recommendation Ate cwisideralion in order to facilitate implementation, The state does have 
public processes that draw on and invite local and traditional tmiowiedge, but discontent from Alaska’s Arctic communities indicates that the state must 
strengthen this effort. The Governor should direct state agencies to be proactive in identifying a solution that meets public demand while maintaining 
effective stakeholder engagement fx-actices in making resource management decisions. TTie &vemor can biild off the Community Based Monitoring 
workshop held in April 201 4 that tdeniified best practices and le^ns learned from activities that include local and traditional knowledge. A manual of 
these is currently in development through a grant from NSF and will be released at the 2015 Alaska Forum on the Environment. 

Legislative Actions 

I . Establish a working group, with members of local government, slate agencies and the university to identify tmd assess current state practices, 
producing a report and lists of recommendations and best practices. 

Z. Invite testimony of local and traditional kno^edge holders to committee hearings. 

3. Vfork with regional and community tribal aulhorities to identify traditional knoi^ge experts who have expertise in matters pertaining to ice 
movement, ocean currents and weather patters as a means of ceating a rapid-response krwwleclge network that could be utilized in the 
event of an oil spill or other disaster. 

Evaluation 

Success rtli;be,measuheii.by:.:1.)Van'increase1n'pii)licidnfidefH:eTinrtaria^iTi^^^ 

khbwiedge;;2}.,anThcf6ase:irt:tfaditibnal,kitovviedge'repfes^^:lti5a^,d^f researchr,3):fhe deveiopmehftofistciridafds^d^^^^ 

■jsS^aridiftJ^arimcreaseincohflctaw^ance.;-' 
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lead: Statewide Committee for Research 


lustifkatlon 

Collaboratfve efforts to integrate existir^ and new data finm variras scKjrces and iong-tarn management of databases will help reduce uncer- 
tamiy, optimize resources, and resize gains in competitive advantage in the Alaskan Arctic. Vlfith increased human activity in the Alaskan Arctic, acquiring, 
mapping and making accessible accurate data -- geo^tial, monitoring, observational, baseline, mapping, and charting • will be important for decision 
making and modeling of future sc^tarios. Once data is avaiable, integrated, and welkicxumented there is polenliai for decision making to be more 
optimized ano efficient. Data-shanng betiween the puWic and pvivate sector, academia, across regions, and in the drojmpolar north could improve safety 
and enhance economic development, as wdi as envircmmwrtai protection. Groups such ^ the Alaska Oimate Change Subcommittee, AOOS, NSSl and 
others have raised data management issues repeatedl^c Addresang data chalenges is a pressing need that vwth some planning and small investment 
now will support responsive, wefl-infor med decisions for a competitive and gro*^ Wadtan economy. 

Resources Needed "t 

: Piscaf' The stafedfAl^a,«a the ,AfekaSa^‘Ge<K{atM£cw^,-sbi^_af^apMe1nc^a^feKiefsKp&, a ^ftatorpfmuitiTagsncy cooper- 
alion; current futrfingis ^eq^tefpr pteB«n^{jrposestMi#k3^K^'fts^ngwotidbe needed fbrimf^fiie.n^ion: '• / i' 

:UverjAgedV^TbeL^ivei^jty,of:Alj^arKJAO^>aW^^jyieen,w^^to«^i^.f^n3ieh:dafei;tfo?f6reffestafi8'o^A!askaeari:'build 
Upon these'ahddther capites. 'C.'-j'.S r-''. ''f ' 

, , State •“. all a^i«: federal - Other-- iJrever^ty of. Alasta;-^XfS: focal .ipvemment; Alaska Natiw.organcafiorts; • 

V ih^uatrygfou^. ^ - 1. ' .f'-C.::. vI-'.,'-.... 

Execiitloi! 

The Alaska State Geospatial Council is cwrently vorkirg cm the ch^lenge of data storage related to increased mapping and charting efforts in the 
state. The Alaska Data Integration Working Group is looking at the broad dJ^enges associated with integrating and sharing data. AOOS has developed 
a new cloud-based data sharing system called the Research Workspace to promote scientific data sharing and integration. The system provides secure 
access to data to project teams for internal synthesis and data sharing, v«lh protocols for publishing data to the AOOS Ocean Data Explorer. The Alaska 
Geospatial Council is vcrking towards digitizing airborne and satellite imagery, digital elevation model data, landsat, topographic maps and navigational 
charts. Federal responsibilities include data access and management and this is a good area for partnership, including with the Arctic Research Mapping 
Application (ARMAP); Arctic Environmental Response Management Application (ERMA); the Exchange for Local Observations and Knowledge of the 
Arctic (ELOKA); National Sncw and Ice Data Center (NSIDC); and the Advanced Cooperative Arctic Data and inform<aion Service (ACAOIS). 

Legislative Actiens 

i . Encourage federal agencies to work with stale of Alaska agencies to identify data storage, integration, and management solutions. 

Z. Encourage state co-investment in implementing these solutions, including fonding of data centers and online storage systems. 

3. Increase slate research funding, cw consider matching private sector or NSF funding for Alaska Arctic sdena and research. 

4. Require that all projects completed under stale of Alaska funding to aix^tive data someplace vwth appropriate metadata (i.e. descriptors 
such as how it was collected, units etc) that is then created and edited to ISO 191 15 startdard and receive a Ogital Object Identifier (DOi) 
registration number for identification, retrieval, exchange and maintenance of intellectual property 

EvatuatloR 

Successiwili te'measuredbythe;1^irKreasedamoimt;bfacces^bie(feta^andiZvfo<qteasid.actuaJ,usebf^t^^ 
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Support ni 

onitoring, baseline, and observational data collection 

to enhance 

under 

standing of Arctic ecosystems and regional climate ch 

iiigvs. 


lead: Statewide Committee for Research 

To better anticipate and adapt to changes across the Art^ regiwi, Waska needs to cwitinue to advance basic research. In summarizing its chief rec- 
ommendations, the Alaska Climate Change Sub-Cabinet noted; “The success accuracy of doMtscaled models is largely dependent upon tt>e quantity 
and quality of data available.” The ccsnpiiing of comprehensive basdine knowledge of exfeting enviroamental conditions is also crucial to measure, in 
order to subsequentiy mitigate the impacts of increesed activity in Arctic ecosystems. Focuses should not only include marine and terrestrial physical, 
chemical and biological variables but also culture practices, sodal sciences, eojnomics and health of Arctic populations. Some federal agencies are 
mandated to provide baseline information and the state dc^ not have a desire to tdre cm federal responsitslities wthout dire compensation, however 
this is a good opportunity to partner for mutual benefit. 

Resources Needed 

: t Tiscai' “ri Fuhding cqmmehswate wfih, cfesired ouicwBeT.mcraiseT'ft^^^^.^e^Fe^^ch-fwc^fs- <x sWdfes'pr.agency staff for- project , , 

■, .'management of investments, .-.s. ■ •„ •.•• • • ■■ " : 

^l.evbraged,-TNSSl,Atri>iCv,andA0dSaS¥wlfasf5(terd^s»:fcfl»poghfi^vR»!5WdMASAw^pfbfl^'a'f^ 

, together Than integrated-yayth^wpuBis^jpprt.reaFlbetfet^^'B^j^ri/.v.j^''/ '.•''' c:-.'.'.' /.i" 

State' rvGbve'rncy’s Offee. ffiC. local gpverWTiefa^ fffii^j. - IA,^,VSARC,N^ NSf;'.dHS,'.DHHS.- NPRB, \ . 

, .v ySACEV^ti^sri'--: private AOpS. envjrwwenta! nw^vefiment^w^hi^c^j.yrs^^ ottt»Ardfc,,Up^ 

campuses, ANTHC. 

EKecution 

Benchmark data, (reference points measured over time), provide the most refiabte monitoring of ecosystems in am active and changing Arctic. The Local 
Environmental Observation Program, managed by ANTHC, is a successM network of citizen sci«\tists that report unusual plants and wildlife, extreme 
weather, flooding, drought and wildfires to a centra! database. Other monitoring initiatives could focus on the followng; 1 ) high frequency radars that 
monitor ocean currents in the Chukchi and Beaufort Seas to be used for oil spill trajectories and ecosystem modeling; 2) ocean acidification monitoring 
using buoys and ship transects; 3) underwater glider observations to detect marine mammals and measure other stfosurface ocean conditions; A) 
year-round ocean measurements of physical, chemical, gecfogical and biological parameters to track seasonal, annual and long-term changes; 5) wave 
measurements to improve storm stmge and coastal erosicm mapping and planning; 6) adding marine weather and sea ice forecasts to vessels using AIS 
tracking: and 7) ice property and movement data from drifting sensors and coastal radar to identify hazards and improve forecasting. 

Legislative Actions 

1 . Request that the Governor’s office convene a working group to evaluate priorities related to baseline monitoring and observations, perhaps 
through tfie Statewide Commlitee for Research, and make recommendations to the executive and legidative branches regarding resources 
needed to meet high priority items. 

2. Support baseline data planning at five year intervals to ensure that data collected is responsive to identified priorities and user needs. 

Evaluation 

: SikceSswill:beTrte^sured^;..1):the«tablishmerit of aft:int^rM^;riet^kfe'b^dinea(xl.morHi 
' .pfbaSeitnedataforfbr^^tiri^Lri'^-^ 
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Invest in U.S. Arctic weather, water and ice forecasting systems. 





lead: Department of Environmental Conservation 

lustifieation 

Alaska has a long history of navigating in and on ice-covered waters. Histlets and are active in the Arctic region and have extensive experience 
accoinplishing subsistence activities. In recent years, the ncHihem ice has beccstie less predictM)le and incidents endangering local activities have 
increased. Safe marine and air operations reiy on knoiMng the ocean’s behawor - ocean circulation, ojrrents and storm surges - and having general 
domain awareness coupled wth adequate respwise capadty. An understandir^ of ocean parameters is also critical in oil spill response as the type 
of tools employed for any response vjili be detemtined 1:^ how oil behaves in, on, aid uida" the ke. Robust, sustainabie and effective acquisition of 
relevant observational ocean data that can serve as tools to femecasting systems should be a high priority to ensure safety in the Arctic region. NOAA/ 
HtS are mandated to provide the ser«ce of a forecasting system. Wixidng with NOAA and other partners, the stale can position itself to provide the 
most accurate and timely information about ice in US. Arctic navigable waters, thereby promoting safe and efficient maritime operations and to help 
protect Alaska's environment. 

Resources Needed 

f jTidng commenstfate tMth desired outcome, nereased funding for specific research projects or studies or agency staff for project 
managemem of irwesiments. 

_e.°r«iaei fedterata9enoes»<MOW,USN),rnafntahoperabonalaniy5iBarfdforecaslrigsysl€ras3idmaByoUiW'fcderalandacaoemic:pa‘ 
SL<h as AOOS, invest msupportne observiigsystetfis reseaittyac^viffes ^tepatfter^coutdhefofil gaps 

PiftMi»--sjdts--OM*,()NR.ef&S>v » -ir 1. la »f*. 1 ClS,f«JS.CKR).001,NSf:DHS.N?Re.NSS. 

NSiDC [KiD{l>SN),Other-pnv^dfiedrrB&0,^)C^ef!ivbnimf|al»ori^(ly9t3m^<ifgtfiiz36on&rifoiyerst^ 

EKecution 

There are a number of ocean observing programs ongoing in Waska: Waska Corps of Coasted Cfoservers for veather and shore-line process: Sea Ice 
for Walrus Outtook for weekly reports of sea ice conditions; the Loci Environmental Observer Network, (sea and land observations); and the Bering 
Sea Sub- Network for local environment and sifosislence harvest data. As community-based monitoring programs, these organizations provide valuable 
resources to track information from peof^e active in the ^ctlc. This important information needs to be considered iong with the quantitative data 
from wave buoys, Ice mass balance buoys, flux buoys, sea and wave gliders and other equipment. Co-productiai of knowledge from local observations, 
mechanical systems observing ocean and ice conditions and forecast modeling would enhance understanding of: variations in sea ice coverage and 
thickness; patterns of ice movement, ice type, sea state, ocean stratification and circulation, storm surges and improved resolution and response in 
areas of potential risk. Beyond the US., the stale can ckaw on expertise from the Canadian Ice Service and the Finnish Meteorological Institute among 
others in the Arctic. The lead agency shouid look at the number of efforts underway that may not necessarily be sustainable on their own. It would 
be important to build on existing momentum and develop a plan for near-term aefen on how to maximize information from existing efforts since that 
information can help refine and focus folure operationai efforts. 

legislative Actions 

1 . Invite testimony from the ocean observing, monitoring aid modding fH’ograms in Alaska and nationally. 

2. Convene a workshop that explores best practices in the circimipola’ncx’th, drawing on experience from all eight Arctic nations and cold-weath- 
er regions, Outcomes should develop into an inventory of Oirrent efforts, evaluation of the sustainability of each effort and application of 
traditional knowledge and cultural use. 

3. Consider co-investment with NOAA on af^ropriate teciwitogies and practices. 

Evaluation 

.:SucdesswIll.bfe:iiieaSurec! by:. 1)irMmeased coverage andocean'^'ice.measurementsfo:die'Arcfic.region:affo 2) irkreased useof.thisldatafoh..'.::. 
'forei^fing: and respoiise capabilities.. 
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Update hydrocarbon and mineral resource estimates 



and mapping in the Alaskan Arctic. 



Department of Natur^.Resources - Division:©!: Geological and Geophysical Surveys 

Jiistifkation 

DNR's Division of Geological and Geaphyskrai Surveys, (D66S), has the statutory authority to “ccmductgeolo^al and geophysical surveys 1o determine 
the potential of Alaskan land for procfejcfion of metals, minerals, ftjels, and geothermal resources..." (Alaska Statutes Sec. 41 .08.020). The US6S esti- 
mates that the circumpolar Arctic region coi^ hoW about 1 3% of the world’s undiscovered oil reserves. ViWIe this certainly can make the Alaska attrac- 
tive forinvesiment, other formidable citallenges «ich as distance and geography could be alleviated, in part, through greater certainty from mapping. 

Resources Needed 

; ftscal'.-tfegistativegrahUo ONR'fo'ragency'^^',tdrew^,CJ^,ftA^^-'<»^':»'t)!' to 'll" r :v. 

''v-TocatidnstAsThe Alaska Gec6pafelCou'hdfftK'b«n,e^^s%irtetS?^^6>i r:'.>.:v i.innjr* iuuk^i ■■ 

'v,,the,entire,state. ' • 

Leveraged P,SiNA;,'dhbe''i^^^1he'iexsling'mecha^foi',,^t^i^^^^' ' nr'A m.iv.iir” irv';:' ij ii 1 1 .' i.r' ■;-.r ■ . .''■■i:; 

'emerger<y'resfjchsK.'Kross;ttv?''Staie.',6<isiipgifitef^^*riec,h^TO)^''g'r;tH'.iv-n .)/»f ■•n*'ijin' r*- ir.'M ■».:'■■■ r ,i 

; mucKt&gainfromanyima(^ing,(teta^shpi^iKO^^!wft*’^a'2!^^^ 

P4rti«rt"5tate'- DNR&wsonof l^ning,land,aidWaler,WDEA;-.fede?a.-D •. a* •* . . 

T oirporations.iwtiariizatiore: Waska Mii^rs Association: iW^Sy of and as branch caiijuses. G'NA 


Execuiion 

ONR has a well-established history of mineral and natural resource mapping and the recently-formed Alaska Geospatial Council is expected to consider 
the Arctic a high priority. The Aittiorne Geoprfiysical/Geological Mineral Inventory is an example that has ^ready identified 40 million acres of state land 
with high potential for mineral deposits. HowevCT, the state has only mapped about an eighth of those 40 million acres, (as of February 201 3). Hyper- 
spectral technologies that identify specific minerals could be used more and add value to map^ng information. The private sector has some of this data 
and collaborative work could focus on ways to make that information availaWe. As the lead agency, ONR will be responsible for identifying current efforts 
and organizing a plan to coordinate variwis efforts by olher entities with an eye toward prioritizing high potential areas, as well as initial assessments 
for unmapped areas. 

Lesi$tetiv« Actions 

1 . Request that DNR assess previous work and current mapping efforts and strategically pf^ for immediate needs and long-term investments. 

2. Fund, as needed, the work necessary to complete ihe assessment and planning. 

3. Evaluate the effectiveness of current strategy for mapping and explore collaborative investment to meet goal of updating hydrocarbon and 
mineral resource mapping and to refresh existing, (but often incompiete), imagery. 

4. Review and revise, as necessary, the process for long-term data stwage, management aid promoting the shared use of data. 

5. Increase as needed the funding to DNR to work with federal partners to complete mapping the state. 

Evaluation 

. Sdkessiwiilb^eyaluated.byAijtheipefceiii^eptWaskaihai^for.^ftfoarbdnandmirfof^reitodrc 

' ''thiS:ciata;iS'dpeniy:aCc:es^bleifoTandiK^'b^ihe'|:^ic^T;:.:T;h;;iyA::3f^ 
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6 Conclusion 


Alaska's future will be determined by a commitment to a 
frameworlc of governance driven by lcad<^hip, collaboration 
and transparent and inclusive decision making that achiews 
oticcomes chat benefits Arctic peoples and all Alaskans. Fur- 
thcrm(.irc, Alaska’s Arctic must be both economicaU)’ and envi- 
romncncally vibratvt, achieved through resource developm«it 
and respect for the environment upon whidi Alaskans depend. 
Governance — the exercise of decision-making authority — will 
respect the need for a robust economy, vibrant communities 
and healthy environment, and Alasican.s’ diverse cultures, prac- 
cice.s and traditional value.s-. 

These principic.s are reflected in Alaska’s Consiimtion, spe- 
cifically the development, managenaent and conservMion of 
all natural resources for the maximum benefit of Alaskans, 
(con.strained by the sustained yield management principle). 
The state Consricution protects rhe inherent personal rights of 
ail people, and provides for var)’ing levels of government and 
jurisdicti<.)n, a.s well as fiit maximum local seif-governroent. 

The four strategic lines of effort that the Commi.ssion recom- 
mends the State pursue, should be achieved through five main 
objectives of governance that support broad inclusive partic- 
ipation, transparent planning processes, and a cross-sectoral, 
integrated approach. Tlie Commissirm stre.sscs the importance 
of; 1) local government: 2) use and ctinsidcration of traditional 
knowledge: 3) the role of integrated appnraches; 4) inawpo- 
race tlie value of meaningful inclusion of A!a.skans in these 
approaches; and 5) improve information access to support an 
informed decision-making proces-s. Gnidc]ln» fi-w how issues 
are addressed in the Arctic will help foster standards of practice 
that can he applied to future challenges in an ever changing 
region. 


’^^^th these straB^ic lines of effort in mind, tire Commission 
has taken a long-term perspective, (that includes both tire pres- 
ent and the future), and meets challcngc.s through integrated 
solutions, {avoiding fragmented approaclics). Tlie Commis- 
sion’s work mobilizes the states Iiuman, natural and financial 
resources to address current needs witiie recognizing that 
adequate resources should be available for future gencratirms, 
and understanding that tltcsc naight come in new and different 
forms as technology and demands shift over time. Tlie Alaska 
Arctic Poiic)' and Implementation Pi;in , then, scelts a better 
qualitt'of life for the whole Arctic region without compro- 
mising the well-being of other communities or the .state as 
a whole; healthy marine and terrestrial ecosystems; effective 
governance supptrrtcd by meaningful and broad-based citizen 
participation; and economic seciirit}’. 


Conclusion A5 
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7 List of Acronyms 


AAC 

AAPC 

ACADIS 

ACCIMP 

ACEP 

AEA 

AFN 

ACC 

AHFC 

AfA 

AIDEA 

AIS 

AMATII 

AML 

ANC 

ANILCA 

ANTHC 

ANSEP 

ANWR 

ANWTF 

AOOS 

APFC 

APICC 

ARDOR 

ARMAP 

ARUC 

ASMi 

ATC 

AVTEC 

AWIB 

BLM 

BOEM 

CACFA 

CAFF 

CANNOR 

CCHP 

CCHRC 

CDC 

CDQ 

CED 

CEDS 

CEQ 

CMTS 

CTE 

DCCED 

DCCED-DCRA 

DEC 

DED 

DEED 

DF&C 

DOGS 

DHHS 

DHSS 

DMVA 

DNR 

DNR-OPMP 

DOC 

DOD 

DOE 


Arctk AihaEaskan Council 
Alaska Arctic Policy Commission 

Advanced Cooperative Arctic Data and Inibrmation Service 

Alaska Climate Chan^ Impact Miti^tion Program, Alaska DCCED-DCRA 

Alaska CenKr for Eneigy and Power 

Alaska Ener^ Authority 

Aiasiu Federation of Natives 

Alaska Ceospatfcd Council 

Alaska Housing Finance Corporation 

Akut International Association 

Alaska industrial Devtdopment and Ejqxrrt Authority 
Automatic Idcntincation Sy«em 

Alaska Marine and Aviation Transportation Infrastmcturc Initiative 

Alaska Municipal Learie 

Alaska Native Corporation 

Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act 

Alaska Native Tribal Hetddj Consortium 

Alaska Native Science and Engineering Pfc^ram 

Arctk National Wildlife Reserve 

Alaska Northern Waters Task Force 

Alaska Ocean Ohsetving System 

Alaska Perntanent Fund Corporation 

Alaska Process Industry CatecR Consortmm 

Alaska Regional Development Oi^ni»tk>n 

Atetk Research Mapping v^plkarion 

Alaska Rural Utility Coliahorative 

Alaska Seafood Marketing Institute 

Alaska Technical Center in Kotzehuc 

Alaska Vocational Technical Center 

Alaska Workforce Investment B<Mtd 

Bureau of Land Management. United States DOl 

Bureau of Ocean Eneigy Managj:ment. United States DOI 

Citbtens Advisory Commission on Federal Areas 

Conservation of Arctic Flora and Fauna Worfring Grrnip, Arctic Council 

Canadian Northern Econ«>mic Development Agency 

Climate and Crytxspherc Hazards Program, Alaska DNR-EXIGS 

Cold Clintatc Housing Research Center 

Center for Disease Omtroi, United Stares HHS 

Community Dcvclopntent Qtiota 

Center for Economic Development, University of Alaska 

0>mpa'hcnsivc Economic Development Strategies 

Osuncil on Environmental Quality, Ihictcd States Executive Office of the Pfcsidcnt 
U.S. Committee on the. .Marine Transportation System 
Career and Technical Education, Alaska DEED 

Alaska E>cpartmcnt of Osmmcrcc, Community, and Economic Development 

Division t>f Ommunity and Regional Aftaiis 

Alaska Department of Environmental Cuoervation 

Division of Economic Development. Alaska DCCED 

Alaska Deprtment of Edtication and Eaily Development 

Alaska Department of Pish and Game 

Envision of Geological and Get^hysicai Surveys, Alaska DNR 

United States Department of Health and Hunian Services 

Alaska Deprtment of Health and Social Services 

Alaska Department of Military and Veterans Affairs 

Alaska Department of Natural Rcsmiiccs 

DNR Office of Project Management and Permitting 

Unked States C>epartmcnt of Commerce 

United States DcpttmentofDefense 

United States E>cpartmeneofEner^' 
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DOJ 

DOL 

DOLWD 

DOR 

DOS 

DOT&PF 

EDA 

EETF 

ELOKA 

EPA 

ERMA 

ESA 

FEMA 

GCl 

GiNA 

HUD 

lARPC 

lASC 

!A\VG 

ICC 

IHS 

IMO 

IRS 

LUMP 

MARAD 

MXAK 

NASA 

NIH 

NMFS 

NOAA 


NPFMC 

NPRB 

NREL 

NSF 

NSIDC 

NSSI 

NWS 

OCS 

05T 

0MB 

OSRO 

OSTP 

PNWER 

REAP 

RRT 

RurAL CAP 

SAR 

sa>R 

SPAR 

STAP 

UAA 

UAF 

USAGE 

USARC 

USCG 

USDA 

USDOL 

USFScWS 

uses 

USN 

USNORTHCOM 


United ^tes Department the Interior 
Alaska Department of Law 

Alaska Dipartmentrrf Labor and Worftforce Deveic^ment 
Alaska Department of Reverme 
United Jkates Department State 

Alaska IX-pattment of Ttan^>ottations and Public Facilities 
LIniced StMcs Economic Development Admintoation 
Eiiieiging Enctgy Technolt^y' Fund 

Exchange for Local ObscrvMions and Knowled^ of die Arctic 
United States Environmental Protection Agency 
Enviionmenial Re^ionsc Mana^tnent A^^kation 
Endangered Spectra Act 

Llnitcd States Ftdcral Eme^ncy Man^ement Agency 

Gtvich’in Council Intranational 

Gc<^;raphic Information Network of Alaska 

United Stares Department of Housing and UAan Ctevclopment 

United Statra interagency Arctic Research Policy Committee 

Inter national Arctic Science Committee 

Immediate Action Wbtkit^ GrtHip 

Iniiit Ciicumpolar Cwnci! 

United States Indian Health Service 

Interfueionai Maritime Oiganbation 

United States intern:^ Revenue Service 

Local Utilities ManagcmetK Program 

Lhiitcd States Maritime Administration 

Marine Exchai^c of Alaska 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

United States National Insrittttes of Hcaidi 

National Marine Fisheries Service 

National Oceanic and .Atmospheric Administration 

Nation Petroleum Rescrvc-Ala^oi 

North Pacific Fishery Mairagemcnt Council 

Noith Rjcific Research Board 

National Renewable Energy Laboratory 

National Science Foundation 

National Snow and Ice Data Center 

North Slope Science Initiative 

National Weather Service 

Outer Continental Shelf 

Alaska Office of International Trade 

United States Office of Management and Budget 

Oil Spill Response Oiganizatbn 

Office of SclciKc and Technologr Policy, LInited States Executive Office of the Piesldcnt 

Pacific Northwest Economic Region 

Renewable Eiicigy Alaska Project 

Regional Response Team 

Rutal Alaska Ormnninity Action Program 

Search and Rescue 

Alaska Statewide Committee fi>r Research 

Spill Prevention and Res|>onsc, Alaska DEC 

Science Technical Advisory Panel 

Univereity of Alaska Anchoiage 

Univeisicy of Alaska Fairbanks 

United States Army Corps of Engineers 

United States Arctic Research Commission 

United Stairs Coast Guard 

LInited States Deprartment of Agticulttirc 

United States Department of Law- 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service 

United States Geoh^kral Survey. United States DOl 

United Statra Navy 

United States N<inhem Command: 
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Alaska Arctic Policy Commission 

Co-Qiair: Senator Lesil McGuire, jMichorage, 907.465.2995 
fA-fiair: Represenradve Bob Herron, Bethel, 907-465-4942 


|!nuary30,2015 


Dear .Maskans, 


-•Vtaska is . Vincrica’s .\rctic, and the rkrctic is a dynamic region that is changing rapidly. We cannot let the 
perccprioii.s ol: (Others — who might not understand its a'alue or its people - determine: Alaska’s tiiturc. 
Alaska’s tuturc in the .Arctic demands leadership by Alaskans. 

Since the 1867 purchase of .-Maska from Russia, the United States has been an Arctic nation. Unique chal- 
lenges of sea ice and permafrost, the remoteness of communities, and distance from markets, I'Jiit also 
excc|iriona! opportunities, have always made it obvious to those livir^ here that Alaska is “.Arctic.” 

Alaskans are building on a historj' of vision, haixl work and e.xperiencc living in, developing and protect- 
ing our home, and now find ourselves at the forefront of emerging Arctic economies -and resource det-el- 
opment oppt^rtunirics that have the potential to promote and create healthy resilient c<5mmunitie,s. Urgent 
action is required. 

'I'he .Arctic presents us with unp;tra]lcled opportunities to meet the needs of Alaskans and the nation. ,As 
Alaskans we have a shared responsibility to understand the issues at stake, including the perspectivc;s and 
priorities of Arctic residents, and to set a cie/ir coulee for leadership now and into the friture. I’hc United 
States is just now beginning to rodijie it is an ^Arctic nation - and drat it should assume the responsibili- 
ties tliat come with that reality, while assessing the potential. While the skate may not -.dways agree with tine 
federal govemnnent, the actions of federal agencies clearly affect the ititerests of Alaskans. W't; want to 
chart our own destiny with a large say in how that destiny will unfold. 

In 195.5 Bob Bartlett addressed the delegates at the .Alaska C’onstntutional Convention, stressing the im- 
portance of resource, ilevelopment to tine “financial welfare of the future skitc and the well being of its 
present and unborn citizens...” Me continued on to de.scribe two very real dangers - exploitation witliout 
benefit and efforts to constrain development. 'I'hese concerns are still very relevant today: “’Iwo very real 
dattgers are present. The first, aiul most obvious, danger is tliat of exploitation under the thin disguise of 
development. I’he raking of ..Alaska’s mineral a-sources without leaving some reasonable return for the 
support of Alaska govenimenta! services and the use of all the people of Alaska will mean a betrayal in 
the administration of the people’s wealth, 'ihe second danger is that outside interests, determined to stiile 
any development in .Alaska which miglit compete wath their activities ekerwherc, will attempt to acquire 
great areas of Alaska’s public lands in order NOT to develop them until such rime as, in their omnipo- 
tence and the ]:)ursuance of their own interests, they' see fit.” 

Bob Bartlett’s wisdom holds true today, as we see from actions of dte federal government rlic potential 
for i.)oth dangers to occur. With this in mind, we expect from our federal govenimenf outer-continental 
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shcif revenue sharing; we TOint access to federal lands and more powers devolved from the federal gov- 
(. rmnent; we value our f(;dcn\iiy-protected wnldemcss and marine areas, but iMaskans should decide for 
' lurselves whether we want any more; and we arc concerned with climate change and watif to partner wdth 
! nc federal governinent to adapt, rather than endure any federal attempts to solve world climate change on 
the backs of Alaskans. 

Alaskans understand that our climate is changing: we are watching ith^pen, hero, in our home. NXe arc 
\'. arching cair permafrost melt, our shores erode and are on the verge of having some ot the world’s first 
climate change refugees. However, Alaskans will adapt to change when liaving the freedom to make our 
own economic decisions. 

We are concerned that Alaskans will not be able to develop our economy in a way rliat will allow us to 
respond tf), and prosper, in the face of change. All levels of government can w'ork togctlier to empower 

\laskvins to adapt and promote resilient communities. We believe that people should come first. 

L'.conomic development for the benefit of Arcfic residents will continue to be a focus for the state of 
Alaska and wc will continue to advocate for this to be one of the priorities during the United States chair- 
mansiiip of the Arctic Council, liconomic development in the ..Arctic is economic tlevelofiment across flie 
state: we all stanti to gain by action. 

\ people-first approach recognizes that AUiska lacks some of the basic infrastiaicturc needed for emeigen- 
cy and environmental response capacitj; search and rescue, telecommunications, ports, roads and railways. 
We must address these as prif)rities, or they will remain barriers that hinder the next steps toward creating 
^a!;^^ant ecoitomics that support our .Arctic and Alaskan communities, llesourcc deveioptnent, shipping and 
tourism will happen across tlic North, with or without Alaska. The lack of infrastructure ant] tlie speed at 
which global development in the .Arctic is occurring should be a call to action - to build and to create, 'lb 
sit idly by only increases our risk w^hilc preventing us from capitalizing on the new opportunities. We need 
a new way forward - this is the Arctic imperatrie that tlie nation can respond to. 

’.riie rimcliness of this rept>rt is consistent wHth the interest and commitment that our neighbors in the cir- 
cumpolar north have shown in developing Arctic policies. In addition, if coincides with the warraitted but 
past due attention that tiie United State's has given the topic in the last twelve montJis. Wliile U.S. action 
and interest in the region is important, Alaska needs to develop and pursue its own Arctic vision, consis- 
tent with our understanding of, and claim to, the .Arctic. 

This report does just that, setting forth a vision for Alaska’s Arctic future. 'Ibis vision con.sists of liealthy 
resilient communities across the state built from economic and resource development, leadership, courage 
and hard work. Tlic Alaska iVrctic Policy and Implementation Plan presented here creates a framework of 
policy and recommended actions that can he built upon and adapted to (he emet^ng reality of tlie Arctic 
as a place of opportunity, stewardship and progress. We propose that Alaska act strategically, directing its 
focus on the; Arcfic for the benefit of Arcfic residents, all Ahiskans, and die nation, 


Senator Lesil McGuire 


Representative Bob Herron 


Foreword 
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Introduction 


The Alaska Arctic Policy Commission presents a visicwi of 
economic advancement, resilient communities, a healthy 
environment and thriving cukures. The Commission believes 
this vision ean he achievx-d through strong Alaska leadCTship, 
utilization of expert knowledge within the state and through 
an increase of cf>l]aborative partnerships between a variety of 
entities, including the federal government. 

The changing climate and globalization arc heavy driwrs 
of this new paradignt, even as the wruld s attention shifts 
to thi.s emerging frojtticr. Tlie geographic and regional 
respisiise differences are less clear. In amjimction with 
heightened accessibility, climate change presents ob.stacks 
of unpredictability, variability and the associated heightened 
ri.sks, Similarly, the effects of globalization arc not uniform 
across the Arctic region. Tire North American Arctic is vastly 
different from the Scandinavian Arctic, for instanre. in terms 
of economies of scale, response assets and infrastructure and 
gfwernance .systems. It is imperative that Alaskans adcquatel)' 
convey tliese chal!cnge.s - as well a,s opportunities - in iIk- 
spirit of Arctic cooperation. Tlie Aia.skan Arctic is changing 
ajid international attention on the region is growing, as is 
the list of needs required fr>r the region to adapt. But the 
state of Alaska has been .rcspnn.sivc to these changes and is 
well-posicioitcd to continue to address increased activity in 
the region. Tlie Ak,ska Arctic Policy Commi-ssion recognizes 
the many efFort.s already underway and led by .starc agencies, 
including: 


• Resource and geospatial mapping 

• Sub-area planning and emergency response 

• CompeHtive fiscal regime 

• Stable governance 

• Workforce des'clopment and training 

• Innovative technoittgy development and application 

• Sevfer, water and sanitation upgrades 

• Effccriw and inclusive permitting and regiilact)ry system 

• Scicnce-ba.scd decision making 

• Energy' and power testing and research 

• Northern port assessment 

• Strong efforts for access to fetleral lands 

• On and offshore development 

• Tratisportation planning 

Tlie state is :J'ile to leverage these assets ff>r great impact 
in the Arctic, wIktc challenge and opportunit)' intersect, 
and offer its expertise to national and international efforts, 

8am>w 
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Aboiii the Akiska Arcuc Policy Commission 

In April 2012, the Alaska State Legislarure established the 
Alaska Arctic Poiic)’ Commission to “develop an Arctic policy 
f(5t the state and produce a stratc^' for the implemcntacioii 
of an Arctic policy.' The Commission has conducted a 
baseline review of the Alaskan Arctic by evaluating strength.s, 
deficiencies and opportunities in their Preliminary Report, 
submitted to die Alaska State Legislature in jamiary 2014. 
Building on that foundation, the Commission has produced 
this Final Report that secs forth a proposed Arctic policy and 
implementation plan, 

Th<r state is an active and willing leader and partner in Arctic 
decision making, bringing expertise and rc.sources to the table. 
Furthermore, the Commission has a-inaiiu'd committed to 
producing a vision for Alaska’s Arctic chat reflects the values 
of Alaskans, provides a suite of options to capitalize on the 
opportunities and mitigate risk and that wilt remain relevant 
and effective in the future. 

Alaska’s Arctic policy will guide state initiatives and inform 
U.S. domestic and international Arctic policy in beneficial 
w.iys that ensure Alaska’s people and environment arc healthy 
and .secure. Tiic Commission has considered a broad diversity 
of Ala.'kan per.spcctivcs. drawing from an internal wealth of 
knowledge, whik' con,sidcring the national and international 
context of i;)ng<)ing Arctic initiative.s. This Final Rcpr>rt 
summarizes the Commission’s fiiidings and sem's as the basis 
for both the Alsuska Arctic Policy and the hnplemcntation 
Plan. 

The Alaska Arctic Policy Commission has, in this report to 
A laskans, provided: 

1. A review of economic, social, cultural and environmental 
factors of relevance to the Arctic and more broadly to all 
A!a,skam. 

2. A draft Alaska Arctic Policy, which drew on vision 
and pf)licy5tatemcnts developed through Commission 
conscn.sus, that aims to reflect the values of Alaskans and 
provide guidance for future decision making. 


3. An Implementation Plan that presents ftnir linc.s of effort 
and strategic recommendations that form a suite of 
potential independent actions for legislative consideration. 

In its review of economic, social, cultural and environmental 
considwations it was important kj the Commission to portray 
the breadth of the is.sucs that were considered in relation tts tltc 
Arctic. The following discussiott and .statements review' this 
more fully and provide some context for t!ie Commis.sion s 
work on the resulting Arctic Pt)licy and Impletnentation Plan. 

For the purposes of its research the Commission applied the 
geographic definition of tlic U.S. Arctic set out in the Arctic 
Research and Policy Act (ARPA) - (Ajlt United States. , . 
territory north of the Arctic Circle and all United States 
territory north and w'«t of the bounda.ry formed by the 
Porcupine, Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers; all contigimus 
seas, including the Arctic Ocean and the Beau fort, Bering 
and Chukchi Seas: and the Aleutian chain. Tlic Commission 
recommends that federal agencies use the complete ARPA 
1984 definition and undcrst.-ind that in terms of international 
policy all of Alaska should be considered the U.S. Arctic. 

I yirOie RatarHi and Pein At* ^ I9!ll. M. i... 911 -JTJ, /hlel.S 1 
l9S4,9SSla.’. 13*S 


Arctic Boundary a-s defined by the 
Arctic Research and Policy Act (ARPA) 
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Rc\'u.'vv Ilf Aia.'ka’*; Arctic - A Foundation chat Rests upon 
Econmnic and Rosi'urtc Dcvck'pment 

The state of Alaska has been engaged in Arctic development 
and protection si ncc statcirocid, in 1959. Prior to statehood 
peoples of titc region pioneered resource management, 
development and conservatitsn for the benefit of the region. 
With statehood came the promise that Alaska’s significant 
land and resource bast- would build its economy and support 
its citizenry. ' Today, oil and gas development is a third of 
its economic activity and provides roughly 90% of Alaska's 
general fund revenue; minerals, timber, seafood and tourism 
contribute to the balance. Alaska has over 45 years of oil and 
gas development experience in the Arctic and over 100 years 
of mining experience.-’ Tiie Trans Alaska Pipeline System 
(TAPS) is an example of a transformative infrastructure 
and rcsr>uri:e devciopment that required a .solid vision and 
coli.iboration to complete in 1977. Still in operation today, 
TAPS has tran.sported over 17 billion barrels of oil from the 
North Slope to the Valdez M.irioe Tcrrninal where it is loaded 
on tankers headed .south. 

The Arctic will inevitably see expanding dcvclopm«it as it 
Ls increasingly the tbcus of new commercial opportunities 
for resource exploration, developntent and production. 

While Alaska has long been the air crossroads of the world, 
changing Arctic maritime access could mean more efficient 
and expcditiou.s delivery of extracted rcsotirccs to markets 
across the globe, Arctic marine traffic is primarily driven b>' 
globalization of the region and consequently the ability to 
move cargfj faster cf)nnecting Arctic natural resources with 
global markets. Alaska’s maritime industry has pnidenth' 
operated in these waters for nearly a century. A decrease in sea 
ice and increase in activity mandate continued and long-term 
inve.stmeiu in our maritime assets. Many organizations are 
actively engaged in this arena. These and t>fhcr partners have 
an importa,iU' role to play in maritime safety and security and 
in collaborating with the .state and industries to establish best 
practices for .safe development of the Arctic. 

The vast mineral and hydrocarbon reserves make tlic Alaskan 
Arctic attractive for investment. However, development is 
challenged by distance to markers, limited infrastructure, 
costs and ri.sks attendant to its remorcness, challenging 

y Sl/ite Comtiliilim mtioKi: S. I mtd S.'J 

a’i4/«/«iv Jimfiid, USDOl ■■■■ BI.Af -Aiuikii, fljfWwF/A KiporlJ4, Marei 1991; Set 
(AtassM yn 1.*) 


weather and environm«]tal conditions and a dwindling 
subfreezing season ireces.sary for maintaining ice roads and 
conditions suitable for safe travel and operation within the 
Arctic.'* Despire this challenging environment, exploration 
and development investment in tlie Arctic has steadily 
increased and will continue to do sf> if commodity prices 
remain high and Alaska remain.s competitive for investment 
dollars.’ Alaska is in a global race to attract invest ment that 
will open new opportunities in the Arctic. 

To encourage new capital ins'c.stment and secure the benefits 
of new resource development upon wliieh .state and local 
communities depend, Alaska and its federal counterparts 
must continue to spearhead new strategies to keep Alaska 
competitive. The state has some of the nujst sophisticated 
intCTagency coordination and permitting processes in the 
country, with the exps;rcisc, experie.ncc and commitment to 
safely des'ciop the Alaskan Arctics vast resources. With this 
history' and experience. Alaska is w'cil-posicioncd to respond to 
increased resource development activity in the Arctic. 

Some Alaskan Arctic communities are currently supporting 
new resource extraction projects. Tliese communities 
recognize that oil, gas and mining industries offer meaningful 
employment, stable cash economies and reliable municipal 
revenues that support clean water, sanitation, health clinics, 
airports and other infrastructure necessat)- for strong, .safe and 
healthy communities. While circumstances differ among local 
governments, resource development projects often generate an 
influx of new revenue sources. This new revenue lias, in many 
cases, afforded local governments the resources to expand. 
cmCTgency response and search and rescue capabilities, take an 
active role in oil spill preparedness and implement meaningful 
nteasurcs to protect regional ecosystenis and. local food .sources 
that are critical to a subsistence culture. Resource development 
also holds the potential to increase access to affordable energy 
in remote communities with staggering energy casts. 

Ir is imperative to balance new resource devciopment 
opportunities - b«>th on- and offsliore - with safeguards that 
consider possible environmental impacts. .Akh.ough debate of 
potential risks to thcenvinmment and impact on subsistence 


4 UJCCRP 2009. dmah impairs: Ahiiia. in T.R, Kaii JM, Mihllo, a>ul 
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resources is contentions, dialogue that addresses these issues 
is consmictivc aiid sokstinn-oriented. This discourse includes 
ensuring chat rural development includes protections for 
siihsiscence resources, cultural identity and lands, while 
providing needed infrastructure, services and employment 
training opportunities. 

Emerging resource development opportunities, newly 
accessible maritime routes and public investment in 
eonstruccion and infrastructure will create an inercased 
demand for educational resources and skilled woricforces. The 
state university sy.stein, with industry and nonprofit partners, 
is actively engaged in delivering quality training and meeting 
the needs of a future workforce. 

Tlte ba lana' between economic prosperity - which in Alaska 
rests on resource devclopntcnt - and sodcxnvironmental 
health .sliould result in ms>.re resilient ctmamunitics. For rural 
Alaskans this means both active participation in cash and 
sub.sistence economies, in additional to traditional lifeways. 
‘Resilient comnumicies’ is an expression that captures both 
the intent and challenge of adaptability in planning for 
Ala,ska's Arctic future, Tire justification for addressing Arctic 
issues is not only to bettor understand increasing changes or 
human activity in the region, but to recc^irize the presence 
of Alaskans and their cf)rrcsponding needs to enjoy a quality 
of life consLsceiu with and responding to national standards, 
traditioiia! ways of living and a remote Arctic environment. 


Community engagement helps to find balance and build 
strong partncr.ships between local government, tribal and state 
entities and the private sector. Collaboration among these 
various Icrels occurs frequently and succes.«fully in Alaska. 
Arctic commtinitie.s aftccted by new development prospects 
are engaged during all phases of a project’s development. 
Partrtership also extends beyond the state, and Alaska is well- 
suited to lead national and international dialogue on resource 
development in the Arctic. Subject matter experts and stare 
leaders lend a strong voice of knowledge avid expertise to 
resource management and development opportunities as they 
emerge in the Arctic. 

Safe and effective infrastructure relies on economic and 
resource development w'hile contributing to community 
resilience. TItc state has invesred heavily in infra,structure 
development. This development is critical not on I)' to 
maritime transportation, but to moving goods and services 
Ivefwcen and to coinnuinitics throughout Alaska. Investment 
in Alaska's transportation system is a perennial i.ssue for 
■stMc and federal agencies that wcigti an ever-expanding 
iLst of needs against dwindling resources. Increased change 
and activity in the Arctic will place further dem ands on 
the state’s transportation abilities. In the Arctic, a region 
where infrastructure often follows resource development, the 
majority of communities are not connected to the .state or 
national road s)'stcms. TIyus, maritime and aviacimi routes 
become more critical. Pores, airports, road and tail all play a 
significant role in the developnvcnt of the region's resources, in 
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community resupply, safety and security, heaitbeare delivery 
and ill future economic activity. The stac; of Alaska continues 
CO have a fundamencai position of addressing these necessary 
demands, the solution to which is a rcAiust economy supported 
hy active and prudent resource devdopment. 

Beyond transportation hurdles, Arctic peopk.s experience 
a demanding physical environment that can be harsh on 
.structures like homc.s, .sciioois, local govemmesit offices and 
health clinics- Tlierc is a wide array of efforts in place to 
address these i.s.sucs, including a wcaiherizaiion program, 
energy planning, applied re.seareh on power and energy and 
cold weather housing innovation. A long hi-storj' of design 
and construction materials that arc not responsive to northern 
and remote conditions has resulted in inefficient heating 
and electrical systcm.s. poorly insulated or ventilated homes 
and strucrural deficiencies tiiat are not able to withstand 
permafrost changes or freeze/thaw cycles. Alaska’s Arctic 
geography and remotene.s.s also make it difficult to build, 
maintain and provide reliable communication services at 
an affordable price. Even with the fasi-paccd change of 
communications technology, which brings more efficient and 
cost-effective solutions over time, the economics of statewide 
broadband infrastructure depkiyment remain chalknging. 

The stare is leading activities that address this challenge, 
working wirji the private sector to identify gaps and improve 
tdecomnuinications, 

One of the state’.s priorities — expressed in projects, planning 
and funding - is to .see more affordable energy in ever)' 
AlsLskan community. Communities and regions are actively 
pursuing solutions to the high cost of energy through energy 
re, source mapping, community consultation, partnerships, 
funding and proper permitting. Whik prioress has been 
made, Alaslca’s nii'al communities pay the highest prices 
for energy in the United States, a difficult discrepancy to 
address, One major factor contributing to high costs is a lack 
of regional energy supply .systems such as electrical grids or 
ga.s pipeline networks. For interconnecting villages, distance, 
lack of infra.strucTure and. impacts of melting permafrost on 
existing infrastructure are huge atid crsstly impediments. 
However, increased connectivity *.>r the development of 
more efficient microgrids, (isolated systems individual to a 
community), h.ave. the potential to significantly reduce energy 


Substantial prepress has been .made on the development tjf 
local, often renewable, energy .sfiurce.s to offset some of the 
diesel fuel use.* In villages where resident.s must spend more 
than half of their annual income on fuel and cicetricic)', 
even modest economic activity .such as maintaining a local 
ccaisumer economy, is sevCTcfy limited. Reduced economic 
activity compromises the effectiveness of local governments, 
sdiotds and utilities. Addressing liigh energy costs will 
incentivize Arctic industrial operations. In the recent past, 
the state l^islacurc and the executive branch have created 
and funded many substantial programs and tools focused on 
energy and power issues. 

Over the past 50 years the state of Alaska and its federal 
partners have supported communit)' sanitation systems in 
rural Alaska. The state continues to put resources toward 
addressing rural wate-r and sanitation needs, examining best 
practices and fecilUating innovative solutions that result 
in healthier communities. Rural communities are devising 
innovative solutions to afford operations and maintenance 
bills for water and wastewater .systems es'ca as the)- respond 
to aging systems that arc failing. In pt.aces with job scarcity 
and low household income, the cost of water is a, significant 
economic issue that leads to household water rationing that 
escalates serious public health problems. 

Combinations of socio-economic and environnrcntal factors, 
preventive measures and clinical treatment, have the potential 
to significantly impact and improve Alaskan community 
vvcHbeing. A rapidly changing envin)nment, evolving social 
and governance systems and increa-sing human activity i n 
Alaska’s Arctic exacerbate tire challenge, s of providing adequate 
healthcare, medical. emcrgaicy response and preventative 
services. Service capacity in tlvs rt^ion - whether in tire ftrrm 
ofiocal or state government, federal agencte.s or Alaska Native 
health organizations - is increasing, and a high percentage of 
resources are albcatcd to respond to die area’s nccd.s. At the 
same time, many rural villages arc actively working to address 
pcrv.xsive alcoholism atid .suliscance abuse problems, suicide and 
domestic and sexual violence. Many c()mmunirie.s have some 
degree of law enforcement, which the state continues to address 
through investnrents in the State Troopers, Village Public 
S.afoc}' Officers, and Village Police Officers. Beyond additional 
resources, solutions do come with robust economic devdopment 
and support fiir traditional ways of living. 

6 inrni,Cema^ Pieni I’lHir <jiii m RnmlAhtka. 
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One of the most crucial components of Alaska Natives’ 
traditional ways of living is food security. Based on initial 
work in Alaska, the Inuit CircumpeJw Council (ICQ found 
that food security is synon)'mous with environmojtal health, 
and includes the concepts of avail;d>jlity, accessibiUty, the 
inuit ecosystem and identity, liwlihood, preference of food, 
traditional knowledge, management, community and social 
networks, responsibility and accountability to educate youth, 
stewardship and the protection of the CTivironment and 
culture. Changing environmental conditions threaten food 
security by reducing the efficacy of subsistence hunting due to 
changes in the weather and ice, impactii^ subsistence sp«:ies 
distribution and health and added strain on food preservation 
and storage. Tlie economic, health, stjcial, cultural and 
spiritual values of all Alaskan Arctic coinmtinities are closely 
tied to a subsistence-reliant lifestyle. Alaska is world- 
rcnowiied for its diverse and abundant wildlife, ranging from 
some of tlic largest free-ranging caribou herds in the world to 
a wide variety of marine mammals including several iconic 
to the Arctic such as the bowhead whale and walrus. The 
region supports important nesting habitat for a wide range 
of waterfowl species. Alaskans also depend on sustainable 
fisheries for their sustenance, liTClihood, and recreation. 
Fishing is a major source of food for Alaskans and a provider 
of employment .and economic. Tltis is an area where the state 
has excelled, in cooperation with many stakeholders. 


7 Nwrti S fvixi Snwiif 
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Tlic-re arc many insriri.itir>as, organixations, privaK sector 
and government agencies condiicring research in the Arctic 
that collaborate with one another and with inoxnational 
partners to accomplish assessment, monitoring and modeling. 
A short list of priorities were identified as highly uigent 
problems including: economic and socio-economic factors 
affecting coinmiinit)' wellbeing and ability to adapt; human 
plrysiological, behavioral and mental health; ds'il and 
industrial infrastructure planning; ocean acidification and 
its possible impacts on subsiscciice and cisnmCTcial fisheries; 
trackint: of trans-boundary contaminants and persistent 
prsllutants and their ciiimilacive impacts on Arctic inhabitants 
and ec(3systt'ms. Tljere is a trend toward more community- 
driven research and the state of Alaska is — and should 
be - increasingly involved in setting the research agenda. 
Alaska state agencies are active and engaged participants in 
these discussions at local, national and international levels 
and b)' actively tnonitoring trans-boundary contaminants 
(Department <rf Envirojtmcntal Conservation), collabtxacing 
with the University of Aia.ska system to study shipping and 
rel.ated c<'!nsidcracions for commerce and intcmaaonal trade 
(Department of Commerce Community and Economic 
Development), and monitoring, rc.scarch, and man^ng fish 
and wildlife populations across the Arctic region (E>epartmcnt 
of Fish. &. Game). 

Ensuring a. sound economy and quality tif life for its residents 
is a ke)' concern facing the Arctic. Equally important is the 
protection of the environment, Rapid warming, reduced 
sumnver sea ke srxcenc, chawing permafrost and a variety' of 
either climact'-relaied changes are afflicting people and the 
physical, environment in the Araic.* Diminishing sea ice and 
ocean acidification, has multiple impact,s that change marine 
productivity and shift habitats and trophic striicture.s in the 
ocean.’ Persistent organic polhitaiiB and heavy metals such 
as mercury, lead and cadmium originate from sotirces outside 
Alaska and reach the Arctic by air and water. Once present, 
they accumulate through the food web and affect the health 
ofiiidividu.ai animals and humans. Alaska is concemetl about 
the potential impacts of vessel traffic and development activity 
outside U.S. jurisdiction, transiting close to U.S. waters, 
from lower latitudes and over the poles .as sources of pollution, 
.litter and sewage that could have significant impaa.s on 
marine and terrestrial ecosystems and biodiversity. The Arrtic 

,S Aiilii: Rffiorl Ciirr/: d/xialf ju-?/)! H. NCiAA Rr.um-A hvgfna. Dnmbtr 
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region is particularly vulner^ki to drastic cliniacc-reiated 
changes such as; deoerased summer .sea-ice extent, increases 
in permafrost melt, glacial retreat, coastal erosion, ocean 
acidificadon and changing veget.ation .and wildlife patterns 
that will impact food security, national security and economic 
security.'*’ Strong storms have increased iit occui rcncc along 
the coasts and in the absence <if .summer and fall sea ice cover 
threaten coastal communities." 

Climate change is a global challenge and Alaska’s citizens and 
its economy should not bear the con.sequence.s of mitigation. 
Economic devdopmeni provides funding for needed 
infrastructure that will empower Alaskan.s to adapt, respond 
and plan fi>r changes that may result fnsm sources beyond 
its jurisdiction. Tlic state is actively monitoring and asses.sing 
major and irrewrsible impacc.s on biodiversity, ecosystems and 
the well-being of indigenous jxioples and Arctic communities. 


10 Cbafin. E S.. Ill, S. E T/ro««. P. CfrMiin. H. C Muriwi, M. 
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Condusion 

Tliis revk'wdemi'Jiis traces chatec«>rn>mic, siicial, ailturaland 
enviroiimcnta! health and well-being provide a fundamental 
and intentional starting point for the work and direction of the 
Alaska Arctic Policy Conmiission. Some key lessons emerge, 
however, from the previous overview: 

• Tlie states s'cotiomic at\d community growth depends on 
the prudent development of its rich rcsoiirceendowmcnt, 
most injporcantly on oil resources 

• Tlie state has a long history of successfully and responsibly 
dcvclciping said resources for the benefit of Alaskans and the 
United Stacm 

• Tlie Alaskan Arctic requires spe'dal attention to protection 
of subsistence resources and the health of tlie environment 
on which they rely 

• Tlie fotxi seeurit)’ of local residents and indigenous pcoplw 
is aji intelligent measure by which to stake success and 
should encompass ecosystem and cultural health 

• Alaskan communities remain challenged by insufficient wa- 
ter ajid sanitation systems, high costs <if energ)-, distance to 
liealcheare delivery and lack of transportation inffaso-ucturc. 


The Commission has addressed these lessons directl)’ arid 
indirectl}’ through its four strategic lines of cffi'rt and recom- 
mendations and can point to each as motivation - Economic 
and Resource Developnis'nt, Response Capacit)^ Comniimicy 
Health and Science and Researcii. 

The Alaska Arctic Policy Commission is building on a legac)’’ 
of state efforts and believes that it is important to provide 
Alaskans with a wcll-vectcd, comprehensive overview f)f the 
issues that impact the economic, s<iciai, cultural and envlron- 
mentai health and well-being of the region. Thc.se issues are 
balanced against the technical, physical and fiscal constraints 
facing the stare and region; sc<ipc of the Commission’s work 
and .lutbority; and jurisdictional authf)ric)' of the State of 
Alaska. Over the course of two years, the Commission has 
heard from a wide array of interest groups and partners about 
just how latge and complex an issue Arctic Policy is now and 
will continue to he in the future. The following Alaska Arctic 
Policy and lmplcmentati(»n Plan demonstrate where focused 
attention is needed to have the greatest impact, 
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Sec. 44.99.105. Declaration of stare Arctic policy. 

(a) It is the poiicy of the state, as it relates to the Arctic to, 

(1) uphoici the state’s commitment to economically vibrant communities susain«l by development activitie.s consistent 
with the state’s responsibility for a healthy environment, irtcluding dforts to 

(A) ensure that Arctic residents and communities benefit from coanomic and resource dcvclopntcnt activities in the region; 

(B) improve the efficiency, predictability, and srability erf permitting and r^ulatory processes: 

(Q attract investment through the establishriKntofa positive investment dimate and the devdopnrcnt of strategic 
infrastiaictiire; 

(D) sustain cunent, and develop new, approaches for tc^rondingto a changing dirnatc: 

(E) encourage industrial and technologlcai innovation in the private and academic sectors that fiscuscs on emerging 
oppoiTunities and challenges; 

(2) colialiocate with ail levels of government, tribes, industry and nongovernmental otganreations to achieve transparent and 
inclusive Arctic decision-making resulting in more informed, m^inabieand beneficial outcomes, including efforts ro 

(A) strengthen and expand cross-border relationships and into-national coc^iation. especially bilateral engagements witii 
Canada and Russia: 

(B) sustain and enhance state parricipation in the Arctic CcHincil; 

(C) pui'sue opportunities to participate meaningfolly as a partner in the dcvdc^mcnt of federal and international Arctic 
policies, thereby incorporating stare and local knowiol^ and expertise; 

(D) stixngthcn communication with Arctic Council Permanent Participants, who include and represent the scare's 
indigenous peoples; 

(E) leiteratc the state’s long-time support for tatifkation of the Law of the Sea Treaty. 

(3) enhance the security of the state rhroujji a safe and secure Arctic for individuals and communities, including efforts ro 

(A) enhance disaster and emergency pteveiMion and response, oil spill prevemiotr and response and search and rescue 
capabilities in the regiim: 

(B) provide safe, sceurc and reliable maritime tran^rtation in thcarcas of the state adjacent to the Arctic; 

(C) stisCiiin current, and develt^ new, community response, and tesoutcc-rclatcd infrastructure: 

(D) coordinate with the federal government for an Increase in United States Coast Guard presence, national defense 
obligations and ievd.s of public and prK'ate sector st^^rt; and 

(4) value and .strengthen rhe resilience of communities and respect and integrate the culture and knowledge of Arctic 
peoples. Including efforts to 

(A) reargnixe Arctic ind^cnons peoples’ cultures and unique relationship to the environment, including traditional reliance 
cm a subsistence way of life for food security, which provides a spiritual amncction to the land and the sea; 

(B) build capacity to cortduct science and research and advance innovation and tcchrKrfc^y in part by providing support to 
the University of Alaska for Arctic research consistent with state priorities; 

(Q employ Integrated, strategic planning that cnns'rdcts scientific, local and traditfonal knowlcc^i 

(D) safeguard the fish, wildlife and environment of the Arctic for the bcirefic of rcskletits of the state; 

(E) ejKourage mote cffcciivc intention of ItKal and tradicinnal knowledge into conventional science, rcseatch and resource 
management dccisbn makirrg, 

(b) It is important to the state, as it relates to the Arctic, to support the strategic recommendations of an implementation plan 
developed by the Alaska Arctic Pd icy Commission to cnewnage consideration of recommendations developed by tltc Alaska Atctic 
Policy Commi.ssion, Priority lines of effisrt for the Arctic policy of the state include 

(1) promoting ccoitomic and resource development; 

(2) addressing the response capacity gjp in the Arctic region; 

(3) supporting healthy communities; and 

(4) strengthening a state-based agenda for science and research in the Arctic. 

(c) In this section, “Arctic” nwans the area of the state nonh of the Arctic Circle, north and west of the boundary formed by the 
Porcupine, Yukon, and Kuskokwim Rivers, all contiguotLs seas, including the Aretk Ocean, and dre Dcaufoit, Bering, and Chukchi 
Seas, and the Aleutian Chain, except that, for the purpose of imemaik>nal Arctic policy. “Arctic” nreans the entirety of the state, 
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Implementation Plan 


Intmdiiction 

Tlie Commi.ssion has framed its strategic recommendations 
around to four Jincs of effort ~ economic and resource 
development, response capacity, healthy communiries, 
and science and research. As part of the Implementation 
Plan for the Arctic Polic)' these recommendations presenta 
collective menu of options for cf>nsideration and evaluation 
by the Alaska State Legislature. TIk lines of effort in the 
Implemencarion Plan arc those the Commission thought 
would benefit from immediate attention and state of Alaska 
leadership to build productive and collaborative partnerships. 

Ttie.se four lines of effort, ultimately address the socio- 
economic factors related to Arctic activity, while respondii^ 

CO change, opportunity and risk. The Commission considm 
rhe.se the building blocks from which areas that were not 
addressed tlirectly - education, heakhcarc, language, domestic 
violence, etc. - can find innovative solutions that corrc.spond 
CO unique circumstance and statewide resonance. Alaska’s 
Arctic must he both economically and environmentally 
robu-st. achieved through economic and resource development 
a,nd rc.specf for the environment upon which AIa.skans 
depend. 


Within each line of effort, Comnilssioner.s have identified 
strategic recommendations for priority consideration given 
their potential scale of impact. Tliesc have been further 
developed under the Implementation Plan as a .suite of options 
for future action. The implementation Plan provides ‘.shovel- 
ready’ actions for consideration by state policymakers as 
interest develops and resources become available, 

Tn an increasingly busy Arctic it is critical that Alaska proceed 
prudently. Tlic work of the Commission is a culmination 
ofthe many years of effort. rc.sourccs and attention the 
Legislature has devoted to further understanding the current 
and emerging challenges in tiw Arctic. Through this process 
the Commission has l>ecome aware and dependent upon 
coordination among jurisdictions, cooperation at all levels of 
government - including international, national, state, local 
and tribal — and sought to balance multiple values to pr<m:ct, 
pre^tote and enhance the well-being of the Alaskan Arctic, 
including the people, flora, fiuiita, land, water and other 
resources. Alaska should fully engage and assume leadership 
now in order to ensure the development of policies that align 
with rhe priorities and needs of Alaskans. 
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Line of Effort #l - Promote Economic 
and Resource Development 

The Commission recognizes that natural resource 
dcvcii>pment is tire most imporianr economic driver in 
Alaska, today and tor the future. Alaska has successful^ 
integrated new technology, hcsi praciice.s and innovative 
design into resource development prtijccts in Alaska’s Arctic 
and must continue to be a leader. The stroi^ economy 
established by prudent natural resource development provides 
a ba.se for Alaska’s Arctic communities to thrive by creating 
new economic opportunitic.s such as infrastructure, jobs, 
contractisig service, s and community revenue sharing. The 
Scare must continue to fo-stcr an cconcimic Investment climate 
tliat encourages and prumote.s deveiopment of the Arctic. 

A sound foundation cncoiir.ages the creation and leverage of 
economic opportunity leveraged tltrough stable and strong 
state and federal g(jvcrnmcnt investment: mobilization of 
capital by Alaska Native regitmal ajtd village corporations: and 
local cconotnies that arc supported by tourism, fishing, arts 
and other small bu.sinesscs. Investment is necessary to take 
advantage of Alaska’s .strategic l<.>cation in the opening Arctic, 
which is critical to the nation’s security and important to 
global shipping routes. 

While the state is rich in re.sourccs, there are five major 
barriers and respective approaches to economic and resource 
development to coivsider; 

• Capital Intensity - recognize that high capital costs are 
required to develop new infrastructure and natural resources 
in the Arctic and to addre.ss high energy and transportation 
costs in communities. 

• Regulatory Uncertainty - advocate ff>r sound regulator)’ 
policies that are legally defensible and minimize third- 
party lawsuits, which incxeasc the risk and cfwt to prt>jcct 
planning ajid discourage investment in the Arctic. 


• Revenue Sharing - find new wat’s n> cost-share between 
communities or with ne^bi>ring jurisdiccion.s to ensure 
concrete communit)' benefits distributed and embraced by 
Arctic residents. 

• Distance to/irom markets and communication centers — 
identify and invest in small-scale value-added bii.sines.scs 
that dispbee outside depemience; evaluate and cultivate 
new markets; and invest in improved communicatit>n 
systems in Alaska's Arctic. 

• Access — i^mand access to/throiigh federal land holdings 
and OTnsider stare co-investment in resource-based 
infrastructure. 

These concCTns and considerations are critical when evaluating 
the Arctic. However, with increased national and international 
attention, the dimate is ripe to implement an action plan 
to overcome basic challenges. Tlic state shf)uld be strategic 
in its approach by leveraging assets currently in place and 
facilitating strategic investments. The state can do this by 
promotii^ competition and removing project barriers tliat 
promote sound sustainable investments and foster a climate 
for private investment. 

Alaska’s Arctic has an enviable resource base that, with careful 
consideration and state investment, will conti/uic to produce 
returns to the state and its residents that ensure community 
health and vitality. Alaskans h.avc long argued that economic 
development should not come at the ccxst of stewardship; 
federal agencies should respect Aktska’s !ong-.standing ability 
CO deliver both. 
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Promote Hconoinie and Resource Development, efforts to include; 


!Mj iltUir ihr 

)0f^Stnd 


s l(£)Alncteas?;«»n«}tiitciWUt#i* teAlas and Afasb 
<.oinnuiiiiric&aildjtKtiViduai».6t>tn mar n i l 
(isherKS activhi^ . ^ 


ilopn'ieiit of Arctic port systenis , 
t ->1 , , r' rcspniiM.' 


fivex-.yf 
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Line of Effort #2 - Addressiag the 
Response Capacity Gap 

One of the primar)' motivating factors for addressing 
an “emerging Arctic” is the concern for human and 
environmental scciiric_v in the face of increasing change and 
activity, even as chat increased activity brings the benefit of 
additional response resources to the region. Alaska's response 
capacity - assets, planning, infrastructures to respond to 
oi! pollution, search and rescue, or natural disasters — is 
ntcasii red by private scctcsr, government, commimit)' and 
non-governmeitta! resources. When considering strategic 
investment in infrastructiirc in the Alaskan Arctic, it is 
critical to understand the scope of the region in terms of its 
diversity and current resources. Differences in proximity, risk, 
geography and scale of challenge make cvalnation of response 
capacity and the design of solutions difficult — a universd and 
encompassing approach is not piatisible. 

T ime and distance arc big logistic challenges for security and 
defense operations; Alaska's Arctic compounds these hurdles 
with a lack of communications and response infrastructure. 
Essentially, capabilities to addrs'ss threat or aggression arc 
sufficient: less sufficient arc the capabilities to support the dvil 
sector and execute oil spill and search and rcsciu' response 
<rperati(jns. The striiins rm these provisions are further stressed 
by the lack of 1) economic activity, 2) infrastructure, and 3) 
public awareness. Development rcsoura-s cdncidcs with the 
ability to provide more adequate responses. This is extremely 
important as agencies and organizations responsible for 
responding are poorly resourced. 

Industry carries the primary responsibility for prcvcntit)n, 
preparedness and response; w'Kete ectmomic activiry or 
resource development occur the most response capacit)’ 
can be fovmci. Devdopmetic of natural resources, shipping 
routes and tourism arc activities happening on a global scale 
regardless of Alaska’s participation. The lack of infrastructure 
and the speed at which global development in the Arctic is 
occurri ng should be a call to action. Response capacity will 
increase as economic opportunities arc explored. Alaska’s 
industry needs tiie tools and space to mature and prosper ro 
establish appropriate safe guards to rtspond to the inherent 



risks of our neighbors’ devclopmtrnt activities. Response 
resources will either be developed and provided by the 
cwnpanies, or through Oil Spill Response Organizations, the 
‘boots on the ground’ for oil spill re.spon.se. Tlrerc is also a 
high level rrf’ very effective ct>ordination and communication 
between the private sectcjr. state and federal agencies and 
a collectiw rcctignition that no single entity can address 
Arctic issues, which reinforces tlu* need for collaboration. 

The Alaska Regional Response Team is the state, federal and 
tribal coordinating body for response operations and is an 
effoctive mechanism for developing and implementing the 
Unified Plan and siih-anra planning process, which provide 
a comprehaisivc guide to responding iti the ease of an oil 
spill with iitvaiuaislc local input. Additional, resources can 
be found in local government, o.g. the North Slope Borough 
currently conducts all Search and Rescue operatiojis north of 
the Brooks Range. 

Action i.s nwded to enable the responsible development of 
ros(jura-s: facili.cate, secure, and benefit from new global, 
tran.sportation routes; and safeguard Arctic residents and 
ecosystems. Response* infrastructure will by necs'ssky require 
strong partnership and communication, to prepare fijr 
incid«vts, respond, and develop best practices. 
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Line of Effort #3 - Support Healthy 
Communities 

Increasing changes and activity in the Alaskan Arctic are 
likci}' to hold enormous implications for the health and 
well-being of its inhabitants. !n turn, socio-economic systems 
mu.st react as additional stress is placed on existing and future 
infrastructure and global processes impact local planning. 
There is a strong correlation between vibrant economies and 
healthy communities. Socio-economic and environmental 
factors that lead to such healthy communities can mitigate 
adverse health impacts that may emerge in tb: future. 

In an increasingly busy Arctic it i.s critical that Alaska 
continue to engage in transparent public processes that 
involve stakeholders, lead to informed ded.sion making and 
bold decision makers .accountabk. Transparency requires 
coordination among jurisdictions, cooperation at all levels of 
government — international, national, state, local and tribal — 
with clearly-defined fiincti(tns and roles for each participant. 
Additionally importajii is the bakneing of multiple values to 
protect, promote and enhance the weii-being of the Alaskan 
Arctic including the people, fiora, fauna, land, wafer and other 
nvsourccs. Much of these requirements currently exist. 

Local g<;vcrnmcitts with active resourw devcif>pmcnt work 
collaborativciy with tin* state and industry to support and 
sustain the communities in their region. This effort ensures 


that rural development includes piocccciuns for subsisrcnce 
resources, cultural identity and lands, while providing 
needed infrastructure, services, and employment training 
opportunities. 

The justification for addressing Arctic issues is nc>t only to 
better understand increasing changes taking place or human 
activity in the region, but to recognize the region’s residents 
and that historical roots. Residents of the Alaskan Arctic have 
engrained and established practices and needs to maintain in 
order to enjoy a quality of life consi.stent witli and responding 
to national standaids, tradit!on.al ways of living and a remote 
Arctic environment. With increased attention to the Arctic, 
local communities should see ctjrresponding workforce 
development, revenue sharing and acce,«s to affordable energy 
and transportation. 

With sound economic opportunity for Alaskans the state 
can maintain a vibrant economy, driven by private sector 
growth and a competitive bu.sincss environment that has the 
potential to deliver «>dal benefu.s while responding to the 
needs for a healthy environment. Tlie state of Alaska can seek 
a better quality of life for the whole Arctic region without 
cempromising the economic .security and well-being of other 
ccunmunitics or the state as a whole; liealthy marine and 
terrestrial ecosystems; and effective gtivernance supported by 
meaningful and broad-based citizen participation., 
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Support Healthy Communities, including efforts to: 
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Line of Effort #4 - Strengthen Science 
and Research 

Aiaska’s fiiiiiro prosperity largely depends on the scientific, 
tcchaok.igicai, ciitniral and sfvcio-econofnic research it 
promotes in the Arctic in the coming years and its ability O) 
integrate science into decision making. Ongoing and new 
research in the Arctic must be designed to help monitor, assess 
and improve the health atrd well-being of communities and 
ecosystems; anticipate impacts associated with a changing 
climate and potential development activities; identify 
t)pportimities and appropriate mitigation measures; and aid in 
planning siiccessfut adaptation to environmental, societal and 
economic changes in the region. 

Tlte vast amount of science and research conducted in the 
Alaskan Arctic is performed by a broad spectrum of interests, 
from the public to the private sector and includes non- 
governmental organizations, the state University' system and 
many others, k is crucial that the state of Alaska is involved in 
the various forunts that build the information base available 
tf) policy makers. Though local and traditional knowledge 
and subsistence activities inform many<if the above entities’ 
research priorities, activities and findings, thers^ is a need for 
more effective use of traditional knowledge. Inquiry into 
how researchers can better collaborate with local peoples and 
include traditional knowledge into their projects is receiving 
mt>rc atfciuion. 

Observational. ,syscem,s are among the most effective means 
for nn^nitoring and documwiting change, improving inputs 
to models and informing permitting decisions. They arc also 
a valuable way to mcaningfitliy involve Arctic communities in 
research activities. Process studies can add to this knc)wlcdgc 
a.nd help to reveal the firrccs shaping ecosystem structure and 
function, Tn addition, the transfer of findings from proce.ss 
studies to models e.a.iT reduce uncertainties and improve the 
accuracy of prt'jcccions, 

While models have practical use in developing str-iregies 
for managing wildlife and for sustainable and adaptable 
communities, civil infrastructure and economic dcvelopmcnr 
infrastructure, there are also concerns regarding the 
identification of the limitations of models developed to aid 



in decision making. Even as ba.selinc data and component 
parameterizations improve, derision makers must have a clea.r 
understsuiding of uncertainties present in mc.'dcl prcsjcctions in 
order to evaluate contingencies and dcterniine proper levels of 
precaution in management and strategic approaches. 

To ensure otganized state input to federal, local and 
institutional decisions on Arctic research and monitoring 
needs, a process is needed to establish state government 
priorities gitidcd by state objectives in the region, As the state's 
engagement with Arctic i.ssiies incica.ses, the executive branch 
wUt play an important role in improving coordination of 
state agencies' positions in matters related to Arctic re.search. 
Alaska sljould psirsue strategies to broaden and strengthen 
the influence of its agencies, its academic experts and its local 
governments and ass<iciations. 

Benefits iircludc increasing the kiK)wlcdgc available to decision 
makers in both the public and private sectors; .stresigthening 
and refining the results of data synthesis; reducing duplicative 
research: and enhancing the effectiveness of interdisciplinary' 
research efforts. More coordinated research cfftvrcs driven by 
state of Alaska priorities would have significant impact for 
policy makers and decision makers being able to respond to 
opporttinitics and challenges in the cmergi.ng Arctic. 
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National and International Interests 


Ttic Alaska Arctic Policy Commission, as part of its two-year 
effort to identify tiie current state of the Arctic and make 
recommendations ft)r responding to change and activity, 
recognizes that Aiasita shares the region with ocIkts who have, 
jiirisdiccionai aiicKority, Tltc Bering Strait, for instance, is 
an international waterway; the federal governnwait controls 
waters three miles hcj’tmd the state coastline and within the 
U,S. Exclusive Economic Zf>nc; and frdcrai agencies own and 
manage federal lands within much of the Arctic. Alaskans 
have undertaken significant efforts pnjvidc for the needs 
of Arctic residents through natural resource development 
and environmental protection. The Commission encourages 
tJie continued cooperation and partnership with the federal 
governmem and with other national and internaritmaJ 
interest in the devcl.opment of strategics and policies that 
as.sLi.re. a beneficial future fur the region. 

The Commission ha.s produced a numbsT of recommendations 
chat .speak to those i.ssue.s ouKidc its authority, as they 
relate directly to the health and well-being of Alaskans. The 
Alaska Arctic Policy Commi.«ion rcco.mmend.s that cite U.S. 
government and federal agencies consider; 

• Adopting federal revenue .sharing with the .state and im- 
pacted communities from resource development opportuni- 
ties on the Arctic Outer Continental Shelf (OCS). 

• Sufficiently funding the U.S. Coast Guard to execute its 
assigned and emerging duties in the U.S. maritime Arctic 
without compromising its capacity to conduct all Alaskan 
and nearby international missions. 

• Replacing the U.S. Coast Guard s Polar Qass ia'breakers 
and increasing the niimb<,'r of icc-capablc cutters. 


• Applyii^ current fisheries management regimes to emerging 
fisheries of the Arctic region. 

• Supporting the economic well-being of rcsidciit.s of the Arc- 
tic by maintaining tlic ability to access and, where approjiri- 
ate, prudently develop natural resources in State and Federal 
upland and offshore areas, including the: A!a.sl<a National 
Wildlife Refuge (ANWR) and oil and gas cxpioratif)n and 
production in the 1002 area, National Petroleum Reserve 

in Alaska (NPR-A). and Alaska Nation.al Interest Lands 
Conservation Act (ANfLCA) iand,s. 

• Improting die safety of shipping by implementing - in 
cooperatitin with Alaskan experts - the International Mari- 
time Organization (!MO) Ps>lar Code. 

• Adopting a vessel-rrmte system tlirrnigh the Bering Strait; 
and engaging the itinerant shipping community to join and 
help fend a poli<^ framework to prevent and respond to f)il 
spills in the Aleutians, the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 

• Sufficiently funding the federal agencies whasc mission it 
is t<i pr<jvide baseline data, nion.itf)ring, mapping, charting 
and forecasting. 

• Designating a single coordinating agency and identifying a. 
designated funding stream that will be respotustve to climate 
change impacts requiring community relocation. 

• Ratifying the United Nations Convention rm the Law of the 
Sea, ensuring frt'edom of the .seas and clear navigation rights 
-and national .seNturiry interests while an,swcring out, standing 
questions of the role of the International Seabed Authority 
and Article 234. 
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• Preparing the submission of an extended Continental Shdf 
claim beyond Alaska waters. 

• Listening to and including Alaskans in federal decision- 
making now and in the future, with emphasis on the .Arctic 
Council pnjccss during the U.S. Chairmanship. 

• Recognizing the unique and specific needs of Alaska in 
the development of policy, promoting approaches that 
accommodate Alaska condition.s within federal efforts, 
such as the National Ocean Piaiicy, Regional Planning 
Bodies and Marine Planning. 

Specifically witlt regard to offshore des’dopnient. the AAPC 

recommends to the federal government that it; 

• Support Arctic-specific rules for Arctic OCS activity; includ- 
ing Bureau f'F Ocean Energy Managcnitmt (BOEM) and 
Bureau of Safety and Environmental Enforcement (BSEE)s 
Arctic-specific regiBlation.s under the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands .Act (OCSLA), and call for dcmt>nsciared 
contiinial improvenacnr by both the regulators and die 
regulated operators to cnsuix' the safest possible oil and gas 
operations on the U.S. Arctic OCS. 


• Encours^ federal r^ulators to standardize con<iitions for 
OCS exploration by moving conditions out of individual 
leases and permits and inm the regulations themselves, ree- 
ogntang that some d^rec of individualized conditionality 

is needed for fletibiiity. 

• Support the State of Ala-ska in working with feds'rai regula- 
tors toward a “near miss” incidents database and the design 
and installation nsquirements (^f Arctic-specific safety. 

• Establish -an ongoing staK--fcdcrai public forum on Arctic 
OCS Risk Management and Proccs.s Safety. 

• Encourage continued circumpolar coopei ation between 
regulators and ocher stakeholders. 

• Support coordination wicltin and between federal agendes 
towards IntegraK-d Arctic Management (JAM) to develop 
a practical too! that supports improved safcq', ri.sk manage- 
ment and project success. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, and we do appreciate the good work 
of the Commission. 

Let’s go to Mayor Brower, Mayor of the northernmost borough in 
our great country. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLOTTE BROWER, MAYOR, NORTH 

SLOPE BOROUGH 

Ms. Brower. [Speaking Inupiat language.] That’s my first lan- 
guage. Chairman Murkowski, members of the Committee, my 
name is Charlotte Brower. I’m the Mayor of the North Slope Bor- 
ough which encompasses 95,000 square miles. We’re on a road-less 
system. 

We have Nuiqsut, Kaktovik, Point Hope, Point Lay, Atqasuk, 
Barrow, Wainwright and Prudhoe Bay. Those are my areas that 
I’m responsible for. 

I’m a wife of a whaling captain. I have six children, 25 grand- 
children and three I’m very proud of that are in college. One to be 
a mechanical engineer so that one day that they’ll be able to build 
a rig that could be environmentally safe for footprints of our tun- 
dra. I didn’t say offshore. I said tundra. 

I want to thank you for the invitation to address you. I’m always 
very happy because our people have lived in the Arctic since imme- 
morial, and I want to give a valuable perspective of the dialogue 
today. 

As I mentioned I want to thank, very much, our great Senator 
from our great State of Alaska, Senator Lisa Murkowski, who is 
part of us, who is always looking out for the needs of our Inupiat 
people. She’s always been a very tireless champion for those of us 
who are often ignored by policy makers here in Washington and 
her leadership in Arctic issues is vital. Thank you, Lisa, for your 
friendship and support. 

We also want to mention our new governor of our great State of 
Alaska, Bill Walker, our friend. House Speaker, Mike Chenault and 
Senate President Kevin Meyers for their leadership over Arctic 
issues. I believe we’re going on a right track. 

To talk about what our country must do to build upon its status 
as an Arctic nation, I must first share some history. 

If you were to travel to the North Slope 70 years ago, you would 
find a semi-nomadic people subsisting off the land and living in sod 
houses much like their ancestors had for thousands of years. To 
have fresh water they had to melt ice and snow. To have heat 
they’d have to burn whale oil, and to travel from place to place 
they had to walk or use a dog team. 

The discovery of oil in Prudhoe Bay changed the shade of history 
as how we see it today. In a period of roughly 30 years we experi- 
enced over 200 years worth of economic development and advance- 
ment. We formed a local home rule charter government and built 
roads, airports, schools, hospitals, houses and utilities. We created 
police, fire, first responder and search and rescue. 

As I speak my whole North Slope region is experiencing over 60 
to 70 miles per hour blizzard winds, with visibility very poor, but 
our people are very resilient. They have used their own local re- 
sources, our resources within the North Slope, to take care of any 
matters before we discuss any state disaster or national disaster. 
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Melting snow for water morphed to turning on a faucet. Whale 
oil was replaced hy electricity and natural gas and dog teams gave 
way to automohiles and snow machines. 

The property taxes we collect from oil and gas infrastructure still 
accounts for over 97 percent of the revenue collected by the North 
Slope Borough to provide local public services. It also generates pri- 
vate sector revenue streams and jobs through our native corpora- 
tions that are shared with other native corporations throughout our 
great State of Alaska and are distributed as dividends to Alaska 
native shareholders. 

These funds provide the economic life blood of our region. They 
allow us to be self sufficient, allow our communities to grow and 
even provide the means for us to support our subsistence activities. 
But as many of you know, our economic realities are changing. 

Oil and gas production on Alaska’s North Slope is shrinking. The 
Trans Alaska pipeline flows at a third of what it used to be. And 
the consequences of changing climate coupled with the large costs 
of building and maintaining vital infrastructure in the Arctic are 
overwhelming to the state and local government. 

Just like our past, responsible resource development promises to 
provide the economic engine to provide future prosperity, but today 
those future prospects for developments lie on the federally-con- 
trolled lands and waters. And unfortunately our federal govern- 
ment does not seem to share the same enthusiasm as our state in 
the development of its resources. 

Over the past few years our federal government has closed 50 
percent of NPRA oil-to-oil and gas development, proposed wilder- 
ness designations for the oil rich coastal plain of ANWR and has 
refused to lease portions of the Outer Continental Shelf. It seems 
as if this current Administration is doing everything within its 
power to hamper or restrict resource development in our region. 

This bias against resource development is also reflective in our 
country’s Arctic strategy. Instead of focusing on initiatives that 
could improve the economic conditions of America’s Arctic people, 
our government has chosen to side with powerful special interest 
groups and to focus on issues like climate change, creating new lay- 
ers of governance over the Arctic and ideas for Pan-Arctic marine- 
protected areas. 

The importance of these issues pales in comparison with the cur- 
rent needs of America’s Arctic residents, and they fail to further 
their status as an Arctic nation. They provide no mechanism for 
things like the construction of ice breakers, transportation, infra- 
structure and other critical deficiencies. In some ways it seems like 
our national strategy for the Arctic is like fixing the mailbox while 
the house burns down. 

We hope that our government will recognize the importance of 
economic security to those of us who live in the Arctic by including 
more specific economic and resource development initiatives during 
our Chairmanship of the Arctic Council, because if our federal offi- 
cials were to consult us they might begin to understand that their 
current policies will lead us to a future where we struggle to pro- 
vide basic public services. Where our subsistence practices and food 
security are put in peril because our people can no longer afford to 
hunt. Where our culture and communities wither because our resi- 
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dents are forced to leave our villages and move to the big cities. 
And where those that remain dwindle in the hopelessness of lost 
jobs and opportunities. 

Our quest for self-determination will be replaced by a complete 
dependency on the government which we have worked very hard 
not to be. 

Perhaps there are some hope to see us revert to the old ways, 
to live in igloos and travel by dog team, relegated to being mere 
exhibits in a large, open air, Arctic museum, but that is not the fu- 
ture that we want to leave to our children and grandchildren. No 
one has better appreciation of the importance of the Arctic than the 
Inupiat. 

We are the first Arctic nation. Our spiritual connection with the 
land coupled with our knowledge and experience have enabled us 
to strike the proper balance between protecting the environment 
and developing our resources throughout our history. We have a 
keen understanding of what it will take to continue to grow the 
economic prosperity of America’s Arctic people, and we’ve already 
demonstrated our willingness to lead through local initiative such 
as the Arctic Waterway Safety Committee and the North Slope 
Port Authority. 

It is our hope that our federal policy makers will partner with 
us instead of opposing us so that we can build a strong Arctic na- 
tion together. 

[Speaking Inupiat language.] 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Brower follows:] 
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Testimony of Charlotte Brower 
Mayor, North Slope Borough, Alaska 
March 5, 2015 

Before the 

Committee on Energy and Natural Resources 
United States Senate 


Chairman Murkowski, Members of the Committee: 

My name is Charlotte Brower and I’m the Mayor of the North Slope 
Borough. I’m also an Inupiaq Eskimo; and, in addition to being the wife of a 
whaling captain, I’m a mother to 6 children and 25 grandchildren. I want to 
thank you for the opportunity to provide comments on how the United States 
can build on its status as an Arctic nation. Since my people have lived in the 
Arctic since time immemorial, I feel I may be able to add a valuable 
perspective to the dialogue today. 

First, I would be remiss if I did not mention how grateful we are to have our 
very own Senator, Lisa Murkowski, looking out for the needs of the Inupiat 
people and all those who live on the North Slope of Alaska. She has been a 
tireless champion for those of us who are often ignored by policymakers 
here in Washington and her leadership on Arctic issues is essential. Thank 
you Lisa for your friendship and support. 

America is an Arctic nation. And that fact doesn’t come as a surprise for 
those of us that live there everyday. But over the last decade we’ve seen an 
explosion of interest in the Arctic from nations across the globe, and now 
suddenly, everyone has an idea of how this part of the world should be 
managed. 

Over the past few years we have watched our federal government outline its 
strategy for the Arctic as it prepares to assume the chairmanship of the 
Arctic Council. Sadly, this process has unfurled in the vacuum of our 
nation’s capital- thousands of miles removed from America’s Arctic people 
and without an opportunity for meaningful local input. 

And while one of the thematic elements of our country’s upcoming 
chairmanship comprises improving the economic and living conditions of 
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Arctic residents, it seems like our government is expending more time, 
energy, and focus on the other two elements of its Arctic strategy. 

This fact is exemplified in the detailed plans laid out for the creation of a 
pan- Arctic network of Marine Protected Areas or other initiatives aimed to 
tackle black carbon and ocean acidification. On the other hand, the strategy 
for addressing economic and living conditions is limited to things like 
studies on telecommunication infrastructure, fresh water sources, and green- 
energy initiatives. 

While some of these issues are important, they pale in comparison to the 
acute, current needs of America’s Arctic residents and they fail to fiirther our 
status as an Arctic nation. In some ways it seems like our national strategy 
for the Arctic is akin to fixing the mailbox while the house bums down. 

Today we face a reality of hoping that our communities are not inundated by 
coastal flooding, hoping that our water and sewer services will function so 
we can enjoy luxuries such as a flush toilet, hoping that multiple families 
will not have to live together in cramped houses, or hoping that our children 
will be able to find meaningful full-time employment and that the cycle of 
drug and alcohol abuse and suicide will end. 

These are the issues that concern Arctic peoples. If our country wants to be 
serious about Arctic issues, then it must formulate a strategy on how these 
types of issues can be resolved. This is where we stand ready to work with 
our federal policymakers. 

The area in which our country most falls short in the Arctic arena is 
infrastmcture. We simply lack the inffastmcture we need to protect our 
national interests, our environment, the economy, and the health and 
wellbeing of Arctic peoples. And the most effective way that the federal 
government can promote the growth of critical inffastmcture is through 
policies that promote and encourage economic development. 

In America’s Arctic, this means the development of natural resources. 

If you were to travel to the North Slope 70 years ago you would find a semi- 
nomadic people subsisting off the land and living in sod houses much like 
their ancestors had for millennia. But the discovery of oil in Pmdhoe Bay in 
the 1960’s changed all of that. 
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In a period of roughly 30 years, we experienced over 200 years worth of 
development and advancement. We formed a local, home-rule government 
and built roads, airports, schools, hospitals, houses, and utilities. We 
provided police, fire, first responder, and search and rescue services. Our 
people went from burning whale oil to keep warm to having natural gas 
heaters. 

The property taxes we collect from oil and gas infrastructure still accounts 
for over 97% of the revenue collected by the North Slope Borough to 
provide local public services. It also generates private sector revenue streams 
and jobs through our local and regional Native Corporations that are shared 
with other Native Corporations throughout the state and are distributed as 
dividends to local shareholders. These funds provide the economic lifeblood 
of our region. They allow us to be self-sufficient, allow our communities to 
grow, and even provide the means for us to conduct our subsistence 
activities. 

Our experiences have also taught us that natural resource development and a 
healthy environment are not mutually exclusive goals. Billions of barrels of 
oil have been extracted from the North Slope without any significant spills 
or environmental damage. We have watched the Central Arctic Caribou 
herd, which calves throughout Prudhoe Bay, thrive. And our borough 
instituted a robust permitting system that drives the oil industry to minimize 
and mitigate negative impacts. As a result, our subsistence vray of life has 
flourished along with our local economy. 

But land mmiagement designations and policies aimed at blocking resource 
development across America’s Arctic, will usher in the end of this era of 
prosperity. And when these decisions are made without meaningful local 
input, they are at best paternalistic, and at worst exploitative. 

If our federal officials were to consult us, they might begin to understand 
that their policies will lead us to a future where we struggle to provide basic 
public services, where our subsistence practices and food security are put in 
peril because our people can no longer afford to hunt, where our culture and 
communities wither because our residents are forced to leave our villages 
and move to the big cities, and where those that remain dwindle in the 
hopelessness of lost jobs and opportunities. Our quest for self-determination 
will be replaced by a complete dependency on the government. 
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As a mother and a grandmother, the thought of leaving such a fate to my 
children and grandchildren is unbearable. If we are to build a strong 
foundation to support America’s status as an Arctic nation, our Arctic 
strategy must include the safe and responsible development of our natural 
resources. 

We would also like to see Congress acknowledge the disparity in federal 
revenue sharing laws by allovwng Alaskans to share in the royalty revenue 
derived from outer continental shelf oil and gas leasing and development 
like residents of the Gulf Coast. The people that bear the greatest risks from 
these activities should be able to realize some of the benefit. These funds 
would go a long way in helping us to provide for the kinds of infrastructure 
needs we face and also allow us to respond to the challenges that a changing 
Arctic presents. 

As one example of a local initiative aimed to confront the increased amount 
of shipping through Arctic waters, the North Slope Borough has partnered 
with the Northwest Arctic Borough, the City of Nome, and the Alaska 
Marine Mammal Commission in the formation of an Arctic Waterway 
Safety Committee (AWSC). The purpose of this organization largely 
consists of three main goals: 1) To bring together key stakeholders for the 
establishment of safe practices for vessel transit through Arctic waters from 
the Bering Sea through the Chukchi and Beaufort Seas; 2) To help ensure 
the long-term health of the Arctic ecosystem and marine mammals; and, 3) 
To help ensure the safety of all mariners at sea. 

Membership of the AWSC will consist of representatives from subsistence 
himting groups, industry representatives (such as oil and gas, tug and barge, 
and tourism), the regional municipal governments, a regional tribal 
organization, and the Alaska Marine Pilots Association. 

The best practices developed by the AWSC will be shared with the U.S. 
Coast Guard and will be included in their Coast Pilot publication. Mariners 
traveling through the region will be required to comply with these best 
practices once established. It is our hope that the formation of the AWSC 
will help to regulate maritime traffic through U.S. waters and help to reduce 
risks to our subsistence hunters and marine mammals. 

And in an effort to respond to the lack of ports and other transportation 
infrastructure on the North Slope, North Slope voters approved the 
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formation of the North Slope Port Authority. Governing the Port Authority 
will be a board of directors representing multiple local stakeholders. The 
Port Authority will be tasked with partnering with North Slope entities in the 
development of port and other transportation infrastructure through 
public/private partnerships. It is also hoped that the Port Authority will help 
prepare our coastal villages to respond to potential oil spills or other mishaps 
at sea. 

These represent just two of the initiatives of local people to deal with a 
changing Arctic. And my message to this Committee is simply this — if our 
country wants to build upon its status as an Arctic nation, then it should 
work in partnership with the people who have lived there for thousands of 
years. 

No one has a better appreciation of the importance of the Arctic than the 
Inupiat. We were the first Arctic nation. Our spiritual connection to the land 
eoupled with our knowledge and experience have enabled us strike the 
proper balance between protecting the environment and developing our 
resources throughout our history. We have a keen understanding of both the 
challenges and opportunities to be found in the Arctic and we are anxious to 
share our knowledge with federal policy makers so that we can build a 
strong Arctic nation together. 

Quyanaqpak (thank you very much) for the opportunity to address you 
today. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Mayor Brower. 

Let’s go to Dr. Bitz, please. 

STATEMENT OF DR. CECILIA BITZ, COLLEGE OF THE ENVI- 
RONMENT, SCHOOL OF ATMOSPHERE, UNIVERSITY OF 

WASHINGTON 

Dr. Bitz. Thank you, Chairman Murkowski, Ranking Member 
Cantwell and members of the Committee. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to discuss Arctic climate change and new frontiers in an Arc- 
tic environmental research with you today. 

The climate has changed in many ways across the globe since 
pre-industrial times. Global surface temperature has warmed about 
one and a half degrees Fahrenheit. The pace and characteristics of 
climate change are consistent with scientific understanding of the 
climate response to human activities. 

For a region of its size the Arctic has experienced the fastest sur- 
face warming on Earth. In addition, the subsurface of the Arctic 
Ocean is warming faster than anywhere else in the world’s oceans. 

When I was a graduate student I first looked at the sea ice ex- 
tent records from satellites when the record was half as long as it 
is today. We knew then that the sea ice extent was retreating, but 
the limited observations available did not signal the rapid decline 
in summer sea ice that we know today. 

Now with expanded observations and understanding, we have de- 
veloped global Earth system models with historical simulations of 
the Arctic sea ice loss in reasonably good agreement with reality. 
These models predict the Arctic will be nearly sea ice free by the 
end of summer, roughly at mid-century. 

I’ve emphasized the loss of Arctic sea ice because it is an ampli- 
fier of climate change and air warmed over sea ice is transported 
towards the land surrounding the Arctic. Warmer air in winter in- 
creases the likelihood of freezing rain and rain on snow events. 
Both can significantly disrupt mobility of humans and animals. 
Subsistence hunters suffer twice with the difficulty of traveling and 
a diminished population to hunt. 

Warmer air leads to thawing permafrost that can damage roads 
and buildings and lead to greater particulate runoff into the rivers 
and the Arctic Ocean, changing ocean chemistry and affecting fish 
and marine animals. Atmosphere and ocean warming are causing 
land ice mass loss which is the highest contributor to observed 
global sea level rise today. Greenland alone contributes one quarter 
of the global sea level rise, and sea level rise affects us all. 

Arctic coastal villages are threatened by rapid coastal erosion 
from a combination of fine permafrost, sea level rise, greater wave 
heights and worse storm surges due to reduced sea ice. 

In July 2007 I was an instructor at a course on sea ice that was 
an activity of the International Polar Year. More than 100 students 
and instructors were present at an Arctic village. We had grown ac- 
customed to seeing sea ice set records. Though with the evidence 
surrounding us at that time, we did not predict that in September 
2007, just two months later, the sea ice would shatter the previous 
record low by 20 percent. 

Today I co-lead a community effort known as the Sea Ice Pre- 
diction Network which coordinates and leads scientists worldwide 
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to improve sea ice predictions from a few weeks to a few years in 
advance. Our prediction systems must blend the methods used to 
predict weather and longer term climate signals. Weather fore- 
casting has a half century lead on sea ice forecasting. 

But there is much we can do to make these systems much better, 
and with continued investment in observations and research I be- 
lieve we could forecast optimal shipping routes and give coastal 
communities advance notice of offshore sea ice type and the poten- 
tial for damaging waves. Our Earth system models today have the 
capacity to produce wide ranging information that is beneficial to 
society such as chemical cycling, near shore sea ice conditions and 
biological activity. 

Arctic scientists are actively exploring the extent to which a 
changing Arctic can influence the lower latitude weather. For ex- 
ample, longer lasting colder outbreaks is one possibility. Our Euro- 
pean colleagues have found that when their models include a more 
realistic Arctic forecasts improve in the lower latitudes as well. 

Sustained observations are essential to our ability to predict the 
Arctic environment. Observations at a process level and across the 
Arctic are needed. An observing network of the Arctic Ocean sea 
ice and surrounding land is challenging to construct, but the payoff 
is clear. 

Investments in Arctic research is essential to a safe and produc- 
tive future for us all. U.S. research institutions are a key player 
in Arctic research because they offer scientific excellence and 
progress in Arctic science. University scientists are uniquely able 
to include undergraduates in our research and to educate the wider 
population. 

I look forward to your questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Bitz follows:] 
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Testimony of Cecilia M. Bitz 
Professor of Atmospheric Sciences 
University of Washington 

Before the United States Senate Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources 

Hearing on 

United States Artie Opportunities 
March 5, 2015 

Thank you Chairman Murkowski, Ranking Member Cantwell, and Members of 
the Committee. I appreciate the opportunity to be here today to discuss Arctic climate 
change and new frontiers in Arctic climate research. 

I am a professor in the Atmospheric Sciences Department in the College of the 
Environment of University of Washington. I am also faculty in the Program on Climate 
Change. My research focus is on climate and climate change in the high latitudes, 
especially involving ice. I use a variety of observations and models for my research, 
including sophisticated earth-system models. I have done fieldwork in the Arctic on land 
and sea ice and in the Antarctic on sea ice. I received the 2013 Rosenstiel Award for 
Oceanography and Meteorology and the 2013 Ascent award of the American 
Geophysical Union. I am a fellow of the American Meteorological Society. Last year, I 
was a Fulbright Scholar in New Zealand. 

Recent Arctic Climate Change 

Our climate has changed in many ways across the globe since pre industrial 
times. Global mean surface temperature has warmed about 1.5 F (IPCC, 2013). The 


oceans have also warmed substantially, especially the upper ocean at most latitudes 
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(Levitus et al, 2014; Abraham et al, 2013). The pace and characteristics of climate 
change are consistent with the scientific understanding of climate drivers due to human 
activities. 

For a region of its size, the Arctic has experienced the fastest surface warming on 
Earth, particularly in winter (see Figure 1). In addition, the subsurface of the Arctic 
Ocean is warming faster than anywhere else on Earth. 

Based on satellite observations for the 1979-2012 period, sea ice cover in the 
month of September has receded at a rate of 13% per decade, relative to the 1979-2000 
average (Stroeve et al, 2012; see Figure 2). The area decrease in winter is smaller, at 
about 3% per decade. The thickness of sea ice has been monitored more sporadically, 
but observations show an overwhelming decline of a similar magnitude to the summer 
sea ice cover (Kwok and Rothrock, 2009). Arctic winters are still sufficiently cold to cause 
seawater to freeze and snow to fall. However, the ocean freeze-up is later, sea ice is 
younger (see Figure 3) and thinner, and more snow is falling into the open water (Hezel 
et al, 2012). Consequently, the sea ice does not insulate the atmosphere from the 
relatively warm ocean as well as it did in the past, especially in fall and winter before the 
higher ocean heat loss results in partial regrowth. This interplay explains why sea ice is 
retreating faster in summer than winter. 

I have emphasized the loss of Arctic sea ice because it is an amplifier of climate 
change (Screen and Simmonds, 2010). Air warmed over the sea ice is transported 
towards the surrounding land masses, including Greenland, other ice caps, and regions 
with permafrost (Lawrence et al, 2008). The dominant contribution to global sea level 
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rise today is from land ice mass loss (glaciers, ice sheets, and small ice caps) (Church et 
al., 2011), and sea level rise impacts humans at all latitudes. Loss of snow-covered area 
on land is an amplifier of change as well, though less so than is sea ice. 

Arctic Climate Change Impacts 

Warmer air masses over the Arctic in winter increase the likelihood of freezing 
rain and rain on snow, both can significantly disrupt transportation by automobile, snow 
machine, and by foot (McAfee et al, 2014). Caribou and musk oxen have difficulty 
walking and pawing through snow to reach food in winter, and large die-offs have 
occurred after rain on snow events (Grenfell and Putkonen, 2008; Rennert et al., 2009). 
Subsistence hunters suffer twice with difficulty traveling and a diminished population to 
hunt. 

Thawing permafrost can damage roads, houses, buildings, and pipelines. Arctic 
tundra overlying permafrost has unique features, such as braided rivers and temporary 
thaw ponds and lakes known as thermokarsts. Thawing permafrost can at once make 
lakes more common and then cause them to disappear when the permafrost melts 
entirely (Smith et al 2005). Thawing permafrost leads to greater particulate runoff into 
rivers and into the Arctic Ocean, changing the mineral and nutrient cycle in the Arctic 
Ocean and affecting fish and marine mammals. 

Arctic coastlines are experiencing rapid coastal erosion from a combination of 
thawing permafrost and greater wave heights and worse storm surges due to reduced 
sea ice (Barnhart et al, 2014). Regions with high ground ice content and low-lying 
coastlines, which are frequent along the north shore of Alaska, are particularly 
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vulnerable. At Drew Point, Alaska, the duration of the sea ice-free season increased 
from 45 to 95 days between 1979 and 2009 {Barnhart et al, 2014; see Figure 3). Storms 
are particularly treacherous in autumn, where the offshore waters are now much more 
often sea ice free. Just east of Drew Point, the coast eroded over 60 feet in 2012 
compared to an average of 22 feet in a year for 1955-1979 (Barnhart et al, 2014). 

Sea ice loss is tied to greater absorption of sunlight, especially over continental 
shelves where loss of sea ice coverage in summer has been greatest. Some areas of the 
continental shelves have ice in the sediments that contain methane. Some studies have 
argued that methane is released at a greater rate when permafrost on land and/or 
ocean sediments thaw (Kort et al, 2012). 

Sea ice is host to an array of organisms that are integral to Arctic ecology {see 
Figure 4). Most people realize it is a platform for polar bear foraging and seals to haul 
out and raise their young. Yet, in reality it is a much more holistic player (Post et al, 
2013). When it melts, organisms living within the ice are released into the ocean 
precisely when light levels are highest and the ocean is most stable, so the released 
materials effectively seed the ocean bloom. Many fish and whale populations, important 
to human, are tied to the sea ice edge. 

Arctic Research Program Examples and Gaps 

Given the importance of sea ice today for transportation, shipping, and industry, 
there has been a concerted effort to forecast the sea ice conditions each summer since 
2007. Researchers and operation forecast centers have been developing the forecasting 
systems to predict sea ice from a few weeks to a few years in advance. These systems 
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are a blend of the methods used to predict atmospheric weather and longer-term 
climate signals. A few forecast systems have published retrospective forecasts, and they 
show skill at predicting Arctic-wide sea ice extent for at least four-month lead times. 
Drivers of sea ice conditions in the near term include the starting point of sea ice 
thickness and concentration and ocean heat content. 

I co-lead a community effort known as the Sea Ice Prediction Network, which 
coordinates and leads scientists worldwide to improve sea ice prediction (Bitz and 
Stroeve, 2014). Many of us at the University of Washington are active participants. 
Weather forecasting has a half-century lead on sea ice prediction. There is much more 
we need to do to make these systems realize their full potential. An important 
component of our work is to find out what information is needed by stakeholders, 
including members of the public, industry, and governments. Our leadership team 
incudes experts on science communication and stakeholder engagement. With 
continued investments in observations and research, we could forecast optimal shipping 
routes and give coastal communities advanced notice of offshore sea ice type and the 
potential for damaging waves. 

Arctic climate has a clear impact on the lower latitude ocean and atmospheric 
circulation. Researchers are actively exploring the extent to which a changing Arctic can 
influence the lower latitudes, with longer lasting cold air outbreaks as one possibility 
(Francis and Vavrus, 2012). In any case, when global forecast models include more 
realistic Arctic sea ice and other variabies, forecasts improve in lower latitudes (Scaife et 


all, 2014; Jung et al, 2014). 
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Because the Arctic is highly responsive, human influences on atmospheric 
warming are a very important driver for Arctic environment predictions in the future 
after about 3 years. Environment outlooks in the 3-20 year range are valuable for 
preparing for new opportunities and challenges in the changing Arctic environment. 
Outlooks can also help us make decisions about what we want to avoid. The information 
could be used to plan for military vessel investments, economic opportunities, and 
resource management. While climate models have been used to predict multi-decade 
and century long Arctic change, they can be used to make more detailed predictions in 
the nearer term too (see Figure 5). New efforts should target this 3-20 year lead time 
and present information in ail seasons. Investment are needed in model development 
and high-performance computing to predict a greater range of environmental factors, 
such as chemical cycling, near-shore sea ice conditions, biologic productivity, wave 
heights, and other small-scale processes. 

Observations are essential to curability to predict the Arctic environment. 
Observations at a process level and across the Arctic from remote sensing and in place 
are needed. An observing network of the Arctic Ocean, sea ice, and surrounding land is 
challenging to construct, but the pay off is clear. 

University of Washington researchers have a history of developing innovative 
instruments to make measurements less difficult in the Arctic. Our scientists are 
developing robotic instruments such as seagliders (see Figure 6), an autonomous 
underwater vehicle (AUV) that can travel under ice for many days collecting and storing 
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data taken down to about 3000 feet in ocean depth. Seagliders are reusable, propeller 
free, and use very low power. 

University of Washington also has lead long-term ocean and ice monitor efforts 
at the North Pole and Bering Strait using ocean moorings to make hourly measurements 
at a fixed point from the surface to full ocean depth. The Bering Strait is a gateway of 
heat transport into the Arctic from the Pacific Ocean. Ocean heat content and sea ice 
immediately north of the strait respond sensitively to the ocean heat flow (see Figure 7). 
Our instruments monitor currents that are important to shipping in the strait. We also 
observe nutrients and ocean chemistry so we can understand factors that influence 
Arctic fisheries and marine mammals. These data are being used to validate models of 
the Arctic to improve our understanding of the Arctic environment and make better 
predictions. 

Investments in Higher Education 

The University of Washington has taken a leadership position in Arctic research, 
building exceptional depth and breadth in the natural and social sciences and policy. We 
are investing in an even stronger program with our Future of Ice Initiative, through new 
investments in faculty and facilities to accelerate research. A signature of the initiative is 
to create new opportunities that bridge disciplines. We have a new Arctic Studies minor 
and a graduate seminar that introduces students to interdisciplinary, policy-relevant 
themes. Our program is a model for investments that could be made in Arctic Studies in 
other universities. Learn more at http://ice.uw.edu 
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Investment in Arctic research is essential to a safe and productive future. 
Universities are a key player in Arctic research because they offer scientific excellence 
and expertise in wide ranging areas that are essential to new discoveries and progress in 
Arctic science. University scientists are uniquely able to include undergraduate students 
in the research program and educate a large population about the Arctic. In addition, 
universities and industry have an excellent history of collaborating to solve problems 
and develop new technology. However, the proportion of Arctic scientists in academic 
positions is small compared to other sciences owing to the high demands of field work 
in the Arctic. Investments in universities are particularly important to train the next 
generation of students and post-doctoral researchers in Arctic studies. It is important for 
universities to educate the next generation who will inherit the environment that we 
oversee today. 
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Figures 



Figure 1. Surface temperature trends in degrees Celsius from 1965-2014 for November 
to April from the NASA GISSTEMP analysis. Generated on 26 Feb. 2015 from 
http://data.giss.nasa.gov/gistemp/maps/ 
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Average Monthly Arctic Sea Ice Extent 
September 1979 - 2014 



Figure 2. Arctic sea ice extent in September from 1979 to 2014. Data are from passive microwave satellite 
using the NASA team aigorithm. Each of the lowest 10 years in this recard occured in the last decade. 
Figure downloaded from the National Snow Ice Data Center, retrieved 2 March 2015 from 
to®7/.osidc,orf/_arctic.seaTO^^ 
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Figure 3. Fraction of Arctic sea ice in January that has survived the previous melt season. Data are from 
QuikScat (NASA) and ASCAT (EUMETSAT) satellites. Figure courtesy of Ron Kwok, updated from Polyakov 
et al (2011). 
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Figure 3. Coastal position change from erosion (positive numbers) and deposition 
(negative numbers) (a), backshore elevation (b), and ground-ice concentration (c) from 
Barnhart et al. (2014). Deposition occurs in northern Alaska near the Colville and 
Mackenzie River deltas. High backshore elevation or low ground ice content can reduce 
coastal vulnerability. Much of Northern Alaska has low backshore elevation and high 
ground ice content. 
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Figure 4. Ecological distribution of marine and terrestrial species influenced by sea ice (a). Outlook of 
distribution change in a warmer Arctic with diminished sea ice (bj. From Post et al (20X3). 
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Figure 5. Sea ice thickness in meters along the Alaskan coast and Canadian Archipelago by month for 
2023-2028. Predictions are averaged across a subset of models from global climate models from the 
Fifth Coupled Model Intercomparison Project that compare well with observations (Massonnet et al, 
2012 ). 
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Figure 6. Sea glider tested under sea ice in the Davis Strait. Robotic instruments like these are making 
observations under ice that were previously impossible to gather. Photo courtesy of Craig Lee. 
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Figure 7, Bering Strait network of moorings (red dots in upper right panel) monitor temperature, salinity, 
and other parameters of seawater flowing through the strait. Heat transported into the Arctic through the 
Bering Strait is an important control on the sea ice extent to the north (upper left panel, 17 June 2013 


from Modis, NASA Worldview). Temerature measured by the moorings is compared with a model in lower 


panels. Figure courtesy of Rebecca Woodgate. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Bitz. I appreciate your comments 
this morning and your being here. 

Finally let’s go to Mr. Arnold. Welcome to the Committee. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK R. ARNOLD, DIRECTOR OF OPER- 
ATIONS AND BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT, MAINE PORT AU- 
THORITY 

Mr. Arnold. Thank you, Madam Chair. I am privileged to join 
you all on this fine Arctic summer day. 

I’d like to thank you for allowing me the opportunity to speak on 
these opportunities in the Arctic. I’d like to especially thank Sen- 
ator Murkowski and Senator King for the leadership they’re show- 
ing working together in forming an Arctic Caucus and Senator 
Cantwell for acknowledging Maine’s recent leadership in this and 
calling me as a witness. 

If there were one take away from this hearing, I would hope it 
would be that anything in the Arctic requires cooperation and that 
openness that sometimes does not come easy. 

Since 2013 the Icelandic steam ship company Eimskip estab- 
lished its single U.S. port of call in Portland, Maine connecting 
Maine directly for the first time in decades to Scandinavia, North- 
ern Europe, Iceland, Greenland and Newfoundland. This shift 
brought Maine as close to these countries from a freight/cost per- 
spective as it is to the Mid-Atlantic. Through a close collaboration 
with Iceland, Maine has entered into dialogue and trade relations 
with several Arctic nations in the high north and has been estab- 
lishing relationships based on trust and mutual consideration. 

Our approach has been simple. Build trade and mutual economic 
opportunity and all else will follow. We believe this to be true. 

At the Arctic Summit Symposium titled, “Leadership in the High 
North” held in Bangor, Maine in May 2014, hosted by the Maine 
National Guard and the U.S. Coast Guard, retired North Com Gen- 
eral Jacoby, said in regards to the Arctic, “Build the rail and the 
cavalry will follow.” The rail being, we believe, economic oppor- 
tunity and collaboration and the cavalry in this case perhaps being 
ice breakers. 

Maine’s activities in the high north, starting with trade lanes set 
up by Eimskip, have opened opportunities in cultural, educational 
and political exchanges that have benefitted Maine as well as the 
countries and people we exchange with. Through this exchange we 
work towards stability in our Arctic relationship in an environ- 
mentally sensitive and culturally inclusive manner and we endeav- 
or to lead by design. This is who we are in Maine. 

In order for trade lanes to be well established, I agree that the 
administrative focus on safety, security and stewardship regarding 
the Arctic Ocean is what is needed. Additionally, with the goal of 
improving economic and living conditions in this region, as this can 
be done with trade as well. 

As a former navigation officer on U.S. Jones Act ships, I spent 
time navigating waters globally including as a navigation officer on 
cruise ships with Norwegian Cruise Lines that transited between 
Seattle and Alaska as well as the waters in Hawaii. Arctic shipping 
lanes would benefit by charting routes and understanding the re- 
gion’s unique navigational challenges with real time mapping of ice 
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flows being one such challenge. While there are geo-political impli- 
cations of any action in this region, there are priorities that are 
more important such as the safe ability to transit these waters and 
visible participation supporting right of innocent passage as im- 
plied in the Law of the Seas. 

With the Trans Polar route being the furthest from being ice free 
and the northern sea route and the Northwest Passage both requir- 
ing cooperation, the U.S. would be well served in ratifying the Law 
of the Seas. 

Ice breaking is the lowest hanging fruit for the U.S. to jump into 
Arctic assistance and Arctic development. Without this capability 
the U.S. does not have the opportunity to lead in a meaningful way 
regarding support of future trade lanes or present natural resource 
opportunities or contributing to search and rescue commitments. 

Maine is merely an example of how this nation can lead along- 
side Alaska in Arctic affairs. 

First, opening lines of trade that allow for mutual prosperity, 
and then building on top of these trade lanes policies and opportu- 
nities for cultural and educational exchange that lead to lasting re- 
lationships. 

This will be important given the rapid change in Arctic condi- 
tions due to climate change. Regardless of opinions, change is inev- 
itable and what matters is how we adapt to it while mitigating the 
negative aspects of human contribution to it. We can only improve 
and prosper more by working together with the people and the 
countries in the Arctic. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Arnold follows:] 
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nx)fci The state of Maine's prc«imity to the High North, and its Arctic resources and partners, has 
sard furnished Maine with a unique role in Arctic affairs. In January of 2013 the icelandic Steamship 
Company Eimskip mo\«d te United States containerized freight operations to the in the Port of 
TOTty Porttard, Maine. This terminai had recently been refurbished, in part, utilizing $5mil!ion in TIGER 
i-com 1 furds received from the USDOT. Eim^ip bnxight to Maine for the hrst time in 40 years direct 
freight connections to Northern Europe tevreil as Scandinavia, Iceland, Greenland and Eastern 
Canada. Eimskip's presence on these nkiie trade lanes has provided Maine a unique opportunity 
to open new markets for Maine and New England based businesses. For a State such as Maine 
niche opportunities represent ajstainaWe business. Maine’s access to these markets is as close as 
markets in the mid-Atlantic stat^ in the US from a cost perspective. 

The economic development affrxded through Eimskip’s connection to Iceland and points through- 
out the High North, has saved as the cornerstone on which Maine is building cultural, educational 
and political offlxrtunities. The cultural affinity Maine has for northern cultures including Scandi- 
navia. Newfoundland, Quebec and Greenland, generates genuine interest in exchange. 

While Maine is interested in the long temi sustainable niche opportunities in the high north and 
arctic, the immense oil, gas and mining opportunities throughout this region will have an impact 
on the United States, overtime, in one way or another. The impacts of climate change wilf affect 
this region and its resources and the United States should be aware as to how, and howto play a 
helpful, responsible and stabilizing role in these changes. As a nation, we must adapt to changes In 
the environment 

Maine is a gateway for the Eastern United States to the high north and Atlantic Arctic related. 

With nearly 60% of the US population living east of the Mississippi River, ocean shipping from 
China through the Arctic to the US Eastern Seaboard represents opportunities that will impact the 
American economy. While Maine will continue to lead the Northeastern U,S, through its connec- 
tions to partners in the High North, the United States has several considerations to make regarding 
it’s national participation in Arctic Developments. These considerations Include 

• Appointing a United States Ambassador to the Arctic 

• Acceding to the United Nations Convention on toe Law of the Sea 

• Examining the need for long-lead investments in infrastructure, like ice-breakers and search 
and rescue assets 

• Evaluating the unique challenges Arctic shipping faces, from claims of ownership over inter- 
national straits to the emission of black carbon that contributes to a climate feedback effect to 
inadequate charting 

• Howand whether the United Statescan continue towork cooperatively with Russia on Arctic 
issues, even as other aspects of the bilateral relationship are under sigriificant strain 

• The impact of changeson the people of the Arctic, whether they live in Alaska, Canada, Fittland 
or other parts of the region 

Regardless of the continental U.S. awareness of the changes taking place in the Arctic - there will 
be an impact and it will affect us all 

MAINE 


A(;THOR!TY 



Patrick R, Arnold on behalf of 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Arnold. We appreciate you being 
here today as well. 

We’ll now turn to a round of questions from the members here. 

I want to let my colleagues know that in addition to what Sen- 
ator King and I are doing with the Arctic Caucus, I’m looking to 
develop an Arctic infrastructure type bill that — well it’s not the 
deep water ports. It’s some of the basics that, I think, most folks 
assume we have in place up in our Arctic waters. 

First and foremost is better charting, better hydro graphic chart- 
ing. If we’re going to see the level of commercial activity that we 
are seeing, we need to know that we have accurate maps and 
charts. In addition things like weather stations and ice forecasting 
as Dr. Bitz has mentioned are imperative for us. Weather buoys, 
electronic buoys, navigational aids that assist us. 

So when we look to some of the budget, and I know this isn’t a 
budget hearing, I will tell you that I become concerned that we’re 
not seeing the budget priorities placed in areas that we could be 
making a difference. NOAA’s budget has a reduction in their ocean 
exploration and research program which effectively is the area that 
looks to the mapping and the charting issues. In addition. I’m al- 
ways worried about our Coast Guard budget, always worried that 
we ask so much of our Coast Guard men and women and we don’t 
resource them properly. 

So we’ve had a lot of discussion about the need for an ice break- 
er, a billion dollar proposition, but the fact remains that it is more 
than just an ice breaker. The funding for Arctic operations in the 
budget is actually down. We need to make sure that we are 
resourcing appropriately. Admiral Papp, you mentioned that spe- 
cifically in your comments. 

You also mention. Admiral, that there is perhaps a misperception 
out there about the Administration’s position or support for the 
Arctic Economic Council in promoting economic development with- 
in the Arctic. We clearly heard from Mayor Brower as well as our 
two members of the Alaska legislature the imperative for economic 
opportunity. Can you speak to that misperception and perhaps 
clarify? 

Admiral Papp. Yes, Madam Chairman. It came across loud and 
clear when I started listening sessions that there was both confu- 
sion and disappointment over the way we approach the Arctic Eco- 
nomic Council. I would say as I’ve had a chance to put this back 
together and look at it over the last six months, we may have ap- 
proached it differently if I understood the issue but that was al- 
ready in motion by the time I came into this job. 

What I would say is I think each one of the eight countries have 
approached it a little bit differently. The United States, in par- 
ticular, is, I think, different and comes into an apples and oranges 
comparison because many of the other countries in the Arctic 
Council own companies. There are government-owned companies 
that are then selected by the government and placed in positions 
on the Arctic Economic Council. 

As we all know, we have a culture in the United States of stay- 
ing out of private industry. And granted, there’s regulations and 
other things, but the federal government does not own industries. 
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So we approached it from a different perspective and asked that 
the Canadians, when they put out their solicitation, to go to the 
Alaska Chamber of Commerce and ask them for input on the com- 
panies to he representing the United States on the Arctic Economic 
Council. So we did approach it differently. I think the Alaskans 
should he pleased that they were able to pick their companies to 
represent us, and as I look across all the companies that are rep- 
resented or lobbying type firms that have been recommended by 
the other countries, not one of the countries have approached it ex- 
actly the same. 

It’s one of the issues that we intend to take on during our chair- 
manship to clarify the role of the Arctic Economic Council. It’s very 
high on our priority list in terms of strengthening the Arctic Coun- 
cil. We value the input of industry and these companies, and we 
will look on how we can improve and move away from this 
misperception of our lack of support for it. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank you for that clarification. As you 
know it was an issue that I raised with Secretary Kerry when we 
met several weeks ago, because I think it is an imperative that we 
should carry forward. There are many things that are presented 
within the Arctic Council and, based on who is chairing at that 
time, that initiative either carries forward or it stops. I would sug- 
gest to you that this needs to be a priority that the United States 
carries forward from what Canada has built and that when we 
pass the gavel in two years that that will continue. 

Again when we talk about the Arctic and recognizing the prior- 
ities that have been laid out in the proposal from the United 
States, climate is one aspect of what we’re dealing with but an 
economy that allows for the people of the north to not only exist, 
but to thrive is critical. So I thank you for that clarification. 

Admiral Papp. Yes, Ma’am. 

The Chairman. Let’s turn to Senator Cantwell. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Admiral Papp, I think I want to start with you on this question 
about investment and resources. I’m sure to some people this 
sounds like a lot of the infrastructure investment might cost a lot, 
but it just reminds me of a guy named Jefferson who sent two peo- 
ple named Lewis and Clark and said get out there and define this 
area for us. I’m sure it took, for a very young nation, a lot of focus 
to understand why we would be spending all those resources in the 
Pacific Northwest, but thank God we did. So I think the same 
question is here today. What’s it going to take to get people to 
wake up, to make people realize that you have to have the resource 
investment? 

As the U.S. takes over the Chairmanship of this Council, do you 
have a recommendation yet on infrastructure investments that we 
would need as part of a comprehensive Arctic strategy? 

Admiral Papp. I’ll say this once so I don’t have to go back to it. 
My job as the U.S. Special Representative is international diplo- 
macy. The State Department doesn’t have an impact directly on do- 
mestic issues and domestic resourcing; however, we have taken 
that into account in our program with a very heavy public diplo- 
macy effort to raise the awareness of the Arctic to the extent that 
we can by having meetings in Alaska of our senior officials. We’re 
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hopeful that we can bring the most senior levels of our government 
to Alaska for events and draw the attention to the American people 
to the needs that exist in the United States portion of the Arctic. 

In terms of resourcing I’ve seen, as we all have, what’s in the 
U.S. national strategy for the Arctic. We have the implementation 
plan which is very extensive, but there are about 22 or more agen- 
cies or departments that that impacts. 

And that’s why the President came out with the executive order 
which creates the Arctic Executive Steering Committee which just 
had its first meeting, and hopefully they’re going to start and 
produce gaps and overlaps analysis on where we can begin to set 
priorities for resources that are needed in the Arctic. 

What I would say, from my professional experience and having 
been working in Alaska for at least the last five years or so now 
directly observing what needs to go on there, the needs have been 
identified. There are plenty of needs up there that have been iden- 
tified. 

Senator Cantwell. Like ice breakers. 

Admiral Papp. It’s just — pardon me? 

Senator Cantwell. Like ice breakers. 

Admiral Papp. Ice breakers is one of them. You can trace the his- 
tory of this county back to the Federalist Papers that talk about 
the need for maritime safety and security for prosperity of this 
country. Alaska’s maritime is opening up. Their needs for maritime 
safety and security are huge. 

I get accused as any, well, it’s typical that a former Commandant 
on the Coast Guard would speak this way, but that’s who I am and 
I think that’s why I was hired. 

And the maritime needs up there, in particular, charting was al- 
ready mentioned. Many of the soundings up along the North Slope 
are from Cook’s third voyage back in, I guess it was 1778. And I’ve 
confirmed this with the oceanographer of the Navy. Sounding is up 
there were from led lines in sailing ships. 

But ice breakers, you know, we get wrapped around the axel 
talking about do we need six, do we need three and three, whatever 
it is. The fact of the matter is if you’re talking three and three or 
four and two or whatever it might be then there’s at least a need 
for one. 

Senator Cantwell. Yes. 

Admiral Papp. And we haven’t even started on the one yet. 

So there’s plenty of needs that are already identified. We just 
need to get about the business of setting some priorities and having 
the determination to start resourcing them. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you. 

Dr. Bitz, what do we need to get a national scale, federal, robust 
Arctic research program going? 

Dr. Bitz. Are you asking 

Senator Cantwell. I hear that we’re using information from 
Captain Cook’s efforts as the real measurements that we’ve had in 
some of these areas, so what do we need to do to get the data and 
information, the need for which Mr. Arnold laid out in a very ro- 
bust way? What’s at stake in these new shipping lanes? We’re 
going to have to have good data and information on the Arctic to 
provide people with accuracy. 
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Dr. Bitz. Right. We need 

Senator Cantwell. And the Chairman mentioned a magic word 
here. I have my Coast Guard and fisheries staff person here and 
smart huoys would make anybody jump up and cheer, so the Chair- 
man’s mentioning of that is a particular area that all throughout 
the Pacific Northwest we’re interested in. 

Dr. Bitz. Right. We need sustained observing networks. We have 
limited numbers of buoys. These are very useful for prediction and 
for understanding. We utilize all that data, but it’s just in localized 
regions. We have estimates of where we need observing stations 
and at this point we’re limited, and we are under sourcing the 
number we could utilize. 

The satellite networks are also of extreme value. Commitment to 
keeping what we have and improving the number that exists today 
is also critical for us. At this time what we absolutely have need 
for prediction of sea ice and sea ice thickness and type of sea ice. 
And we do not, in the U.S., have a sea ice thickness observing sat- 
ellite at this time. We use a European satellite which is accurate, 
but we hope we could do better. It’s not as good as we 

Senator Cantwell. So the Europeans have better data on this 
than we do? 

Dr. Bitz. Absolutely, but they share it with us so that’s pretty 
good. And 

Senator Cantwell. Well, all they did with Sandy, but we would 
have been better prepared for Sandy if the U.S. would have had 
the supercomputing data and forecasted that out even further and 
helped the local governments plan. Because once, as we all know 
in the Pacific Northwest, we know events are going to happen, the 
question is having the ability for local governments to plan for 
those events and getting the infrastructure and warning systems 
and everything in place so that we can respond quickly. Thank you. 

I’m sorry. I know my time is expired. 

The Chairman. Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you. Madam Chair, and I have to tell a tale 
on you. Madam Chair, before I begin. I approached the Chair on 
the Floor of the U.S. Senate about a year ago and said I would like 
to be the Arctic Senator. The response was, “No, you can be the As- 
sistant Arctic Senator.” [Laughter.] 

So those of you from Alaska, I want you to know that the hier- 
archy is very clearly established here. [Laughter.] 

I also recently met with the Speaker of the Icelandic Parliament 
who left me a wonderful book, the Sayings of the Vikings, the eddic 
poems, a thousand years old, and I think apropos of our hearing 
today is the little poem, “Seeking Knowledge.” 

“The cautious guest who comes to the table speaks sparingly, lis- 
tens with ears, learns with eyes, such is the seeker of knowledge.” 
What a lovely thought for us to try to attempt to emulate here in 
the Congress. 

Admiral Papp, a very specific question, your title is U.S. Special 
Representative to the Arctic. How big is your staff? How many peo- 
ple do you have in your office? 

Admiral Papp. It’s a day-to-day proposition. Senator. Actually 
within my personal staff we have a total of four, including me, but 
my job is to coordinate across the State Department. When I start- 
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ed the job I thought this is a rather small staff and this is going 
to be very difficult, but the fact of the matter is there are people 
in all the regional and functional bureaus across the State Depart- 
ment that have some touch point for the Arctic. 

So what Secretary Kerry has asked me to do is to coordinate 
across all of those. I deal with the Assistant Secretaries primarily 
for Europe and Eurasia, but also the Western Hemisphere because 
of Canada. They cover the countries of the region, but then wheth- 
er it’s economic development, politics, military, whatever, we have 
people who are matrixed together that literally. I’ve never been 
able to count them all, but literally there are dozens of people who 
work the Arctic issues. And then, of course, we work across the 
interagency as well. I have that latitude. 

Senator King. I understand that, but I would suggest that a staff 
of three in this situation does not represent a significant commit- 
ment by this country. 

Second question. Practical limitations or practical disadvantages 
to the U.S. of not joining the Law of the Sea Treaty? 

Admiral Papp. Practical on a day-to-day basis, not a lot be- 
cause — 

Senator King. But I’m talking about things like territorial claims 
and the adjudications. I understand by not being members we’re 
out of that process. 

Admiral Papp. That’s the biggest part of it. That’s probably the 
largest impact is we cannot perfect a legitimate claim on Outer 
Continental Shelf. We can do the research. We can develop our 
claim which we are doing. 

There have been, I think, six voyages over the last eight years 
or so to map out, at least in the Arctic, where we think our ex- 
tended continental shelf claims are. But we don’t have standing to 
be able to then go to the Continental Shelf Commission to lay our 
claim down and then have it validated and then go into negotia- 
tions with the bordering countries. 

Senator King. Meanwhile the other bordering countries, particu- 
larly Russia, are staking claims which are quite extensive. 

Admiral Papp. For the Arctic the big ones have been Russia, 
Canada is just about ready to go with its claim, and of course, Den- 
mark got a lot of publicity recently by putting its rather large claim 
in including overlapping on the North Pole with Russia. 

Senator King. I’m running short on time. For the record I’d like 
you, if you could, to supply us with a list of legislative priorities. 
Things that we should be addressing. We don’t need to go into that 
now, but if you can supply that after the hearing. 

Admiral Papp. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. Final question, talking about charting. The U.S. 
Navy is up there. I was on a Virginia-class submarine under the 
Arctic ice about a year ago. Are they providing data for charting? 
It strikes me as inefficient if we’ve got ships in the Arctic Ocean 
with amazing capabilities for measuring what the bottom looks like 
if we’re not gathering that data to contribute to charts. 

Admiral Papp. Well, sir, as you know the discussions of where, 
how, what they are, and what numbers the Navy has up there 
would have to go into a classified session. 
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Senator King. Well, my question is are we gathering data that’s 
being contributed to the public realm for charting? 

Admiral Papp. They can, but the needs for charting are in the 
more shallow waters. Navy, with the type of assets they have up 
there stay in some rather deep water. I’m sure they gather infor- 
mation, but it cannot contribute to the type of data that we need 
which is coastal in the shallower waters where a lot of that mari- 
time traffic is going to go. 

Senator King. Thank you very much. 

Madam Chair, I’m out of time. Thank you for all of the very good 
testimony today. I appreciate it and I think the record should show 
you mentioned about witnesses flying from great distances. Our 
man from Maine came overnight on the train in order to get here 
to beat this weather here in Washington, so I wanted to express 
my appreciation to Mr. Arnold. 

The Chairman. We appreciate that a great deal. 

I just want to add before we go to Senator Hirono, talking about 
what might be available from the Navy and other opportunities to 
help us get better chart data. I think it should also be noted that 
when private industry goes out exploring they also need to be un- 
derstanding what is happening on the bottom, and so there may be 
some private/public partnerships there that we can be talking 
about. 

Senator Hirono. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you very much. Madam Chair, and I 
thank all of the panelists. 

Madam Chair, I think those of us who are here should get a gold 
star for showing up. [Laughter.] 

Yes, I think that’s a good idea. 

The Chairman. Yes, a golden nugget. [Laughter.] 

Senator Hirono. I’m very glad that Senator King asked Admiral 
Papp the question about the fact that the United States is really 
losing out in making our claims to the Outer Continental Shelf be- 
cause we are not party to the UN Convention on the Law of the 
Sea, and we can fix this by joining this convention along with 167 
or so other countries that are members, wouldn’t you say? 

Admiral Papp. Yes, Senator. In my previous assignment I testi- 
fied before the Foreign Relations Committee when Secretary Kerry 
was the Chairman. That was the last time that that had been 
brought forward in the Senate. In fact it was not just me. It was, 
I think, three other admirals and two generals that were on the 
panel. 

I just think that, as a practical thing, every time, every inter- 
national venue I go to the conversations with the United States 
starts out with a lecture on why have we not ceded to the Law of 
the Sea Treaty and shown leadership that I think it’s now 186 
other countries have signed onto it. And the countries that have 
not are ones that I would rather not have us associated with. 

So yes, we comply with it, but there are limitations on what we 
can do, particularly for the Continental Shelf. 

Senator Hirono. I don’t know why the Senate has not confirmed 
our membership, but I think it is high time because as we sit here 
talking about economic development issues in the Arctic area, it 
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doesn’t make a lot of sense to me and I’m sure some of my col- 
leagues that we are not party to that convention. 

Admiral Papp, I would say there’s probably and perhaps to the 
panelists here that in some ways it’s ironic that global warming, 
climate change has opened up areas of the Arctic to further re- 
source extraction of oil and gas. So can you talk about how you will 
fulfill the President’s objectives to reduce U.S. greenhouse gas 
emissions and reach an international agreement to limit global 
emissions in light of the interest of the United States and other 
Arctic nations in developing the oil and natural gas deposits that 
will be opened as Arctic ice recedes? 

Admiral Papp. Well, Senator, I’m not going to be able to reduce 
those or make any progress on them. My job is to prepare us for 
the Arctic Council, but we’re drawing attention to what climate 
change is doing, not only to the Arctic, but also to the rest of the 
world because of this change. We wouldn’t be there if it were not 
for the change. 

We do have black carbon and methane studies that have been 
going on through the Arctic Council. The reason the Arctic Council 
was started was for environmental protection and then creating 
sustainable development. Those are the key factors that have been 
a part of the Council since its existence. 

So we will highlight those things over the course of our Chair- 
manship of the Arctic Council as other Departments take the ef- 
forts forward to the COP meeting in Paris, and as the President 
negotiates other agreements the Arctic will be highlighted so it 
shows the rapid change that’s occurring with that environment and 
hopefully through our process and our elevations where public di- 
plomacy for the Arctic Council will bring that to the attention of 
the American people. 

Senator Hirono. So you see the need for balance. Balancing our 
desire to reduce global warming, climate change and the desire for 
the economic activity in that area. So I think that that is really in 
heightened perspective in this area of the world. 

I wanted to just ask. Madam Mayor, you know, Hawaii also has 
a native people, the native Hawaiians, so we are very aware of the 
need to involve the voice of the native peoples in any kind of dis- 
cussion that would lead to development, economic sustainable com- 
munities, etcetera. You noted in your testimony that you did not 
think that our country has given sufficient voice to the native peo- 
ples of Alaska. 

So in saying that do you speak for all of the Alaska tribes and 
other leaders in Alaska? 

Ms. Brower. Through the Chair, Senator Hirono, I want to 
thank you for that question. 

I believe that this has been a discussion ever since President 
Obama had given his executive order that his first consultation 
would be directly with the tribes which had really sustained a lot 
of questions and concerns among, not only municipalities of which 
I serve but also the regional corporations, who are for-profit cor- 
porations, village corporations and all for-profit and non-for-profit 
corporations. And through that are all tribal members of which 
there are members in all capacities. 
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The whole issue I say is I represent the people that also belong 
to those entities in the region that I serve, and then when you go 
outside of my region which is the whole State of Alaska also rep- 
resents the same. 

In the instance that we’ve done in the last four years that we 
worked very hard in tribal consultation because we recognize that 
even speaking to our Department of Interior we have to have a 
tribe member with us. We have to have a person who belonged to 
a native village that is an IRA status. So when we realized that 
we needed their consultation, we went back and we decided that 
the best way that we can do this, to have all open communication, 
was to have tribal consultation, government-to-government con- 
sultation, meaning that we have to also include the before-profit 
corporations because they are serving the same tribal members. 

So we created what we call Voice of the Arctic which includes all 
entities and all entities meaning that we have our village corpora- 
tions, our regional corporations, those that serve in the native cor- 
porations, city governments, as well as the North Slope Borough. 
And we will have our first official meeting March 9 and 10, and 
we welcome anyone to come and listen. 

In fact, entities such as the Bureau of Land Management will 
take an opportunity to discuss with the tribal leaders along with 
the regional leaders and the municipal governments in discussing 
issues that impact our region. I have great honors to the NANA re- 
gional corporation, the AMITA Corporation, all the native, tribal 
organizations from the North West Arctic Borough who has been 
here in discussing a lot of their region issues. 

It’s the same way when you come in numbers you don’t come in 
numbers at times, but you do have a very well representation. And 
that, I believe, I do have that very strong trust in what we do be- 
cause everything that we’ve done if we were to wait for the federal 
government and the State of Alaska to do our services in the very 
harshest region that we live in in the whole State of Alaska, we’d 
never get anything done. So we have to have trust from our tribal 
entities which are our tribal members. So, yes, I do come with that 
trust. 

Senator Hirono. Madam Chairman, my time is up, but I do com- 
mend Mayor Brower for doing everything she can to bring the var- 
ious perspectives at the table so that voices are heard. 

Thank you. Mahalo. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Hirono. 

Senator Franken. 

Senator Franken. Thank you. Madam Chair, for having this 
hearing. By the way since both the Ambassador to Iceland and Am- 
bassador from Iceland are here, my wife Frannie and my sister-in- 
law went to Iceland for about ten days a couple weeks ago and just 
loved the whole trip. 

Let me ask Dr. Bitz, we’re basically seeing this decline of Arctic 
sea ice, and that’s what’s making available these shipping lanes 
and possible additional areas to explore for oil and gas. This is the 
effect of climate change, right? 

Dr. Bitz. I think at least a large portion of the decline is due to 
climate change, to human activity. 
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Senator Franken. Right, and that a lot of climate change is due 
to the burning of fossil fuels, right? 

Dr. Bitz. Yes. 

Senator Franken. Okay, so we have a bit of an ironic situation 
here, do we not? I think everyone sees that the burning of fossil 
fuels is creating an opportunity to find more fossil fuels to burn. 

Dr. Bitz. It is obviously ironic, yes. 

Senator Franken. Yeah, that’s funny how ironic it is. It’s hilar- 
ious. So the state is melting to some degree. I mean, that’s what’s 
happening, right? Our Alaska friends? The coastal communities are 
obviously feeling it, and my understanding is this is a very expen- 
sive problem to fix when some of these coastal communities have 
to relocate. Is that right? I heard estimates of about $380,000 per 
person to relocate. Is that correct. Mayor? Is that about right? 

Ms. Brower. At a minimal of that cost. 

Senator Franken. Okay, okay. So this is also expensive. I just 
want to make it clear because very often my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle do not recognize that climate change is hap- 
pening, is caused by human beings, and that it has its costs. 

Now it’s creating some opportunities including shipping lanes 
and shipping lanes may be more efficient, actually, but it’s also 
presenting some opportunities that ironically may actually, while 
they create economic opportunities, are also possibly exacerbating 
the situation. 

Is that. Dr. Bitz, a good summary? Am I hitting this over the 
head too hard? 

Dr. Bitz. I think that is true. 

Senator Franken. Okay, can you describe the various aspects of 
climate change that will be amplified by the rapid decline of sea 
ice? I mean, won’t there be areas that now absorb more sunlight 
because, I mean, ice is white? 

Dr. Bitz. Yes, that is the one driver of the amplification that oc- 
curs in the high latitudes that a retreat of a highly reflective sur- 
face in replacement of a very absorbing one amplifies the initial 
cause of warming. 

Senator Franken. What effect will that have on those who live 
in lower latitudes? 

Dr. Bitz. Right, well this is an area of active debate in the cli- 
mate community but the hypothesis is that it will cause larger ex- 
tremes such as have occurred in the eastern coast of U.S. in the 
last two years with very harsh winters, so larger excursions in both 
warmer and cooler. So of course in my home state it was warmer 
than usual this winter. That’s hard to even say winter because it 
was so warm. 

Senator Franken. Well, what state is that in? 

Dr. Bitz. Washington. 

Senator Franken. Oh, the State of Washington. Well my time 
has run out, but I want to thank the Chair for this hearing. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Franken. 

Senator Sanders. 

Senator Sanders. Thank you. Madam Chair, for this very inter- 
esting hearing. I want to pick up on a few of the points that Sen- 
ator Franken made because I find this really fascinating. 
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The scientific community is virtually unanimous in telling us 
that climate change is real. Climate change is caused by human ac- 
tivity. Climate change is already causing devastating problems in 
the United States and around the world, and if we do not get our 
act together and significantly cut carbon emissions that problem 
will only become much worse in years to come. 

That’s what the scientific community virtually unanimously tells 
us. We need to cut carbon emissions. We have to transform our en- 
ergy system away from fossil fuel. 

I don’t have a whole lot of time. I would like to start with Admi- 
ral Papp and just go down the line. Do you believe what the sci- 
entific community is saying about the need to transform our energy 
system away from fossil fuel? Admiral? 

Admiral Papp. Senator, that’s a part of our program, and we 
have put renewable resource 

Senator Sanders. Very briefly. I don’t have a lot of time. Sorry, 
I don’t have a lot of time. Yes, no, maybe? 

Admiral Papp. Yes, we should broaden out our sources for energy 
beyond fossil fuels, but the reality is we don’t have to depend on 
them. 

Senator Sanders. Mr. Herron? 

Mr. Herron. Yes, Senator, in my community we use diesel. At 
remote location, ice bound, six months of the year. 

Senator Sanders. No, my question is do you agree with the sci- 
entific community that we need to transform our energy system 
away from fossil fuel? 

Mr. Herron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sanders. Okay, I apologize, I just don’t have a lot of 
time. Ms. McGuire? 

Ms. McGuire. I think that it will take longer to answer than I 
can give you just to answer. 

Senator Sanders. Okay, thank you. Mayor? 

Ms. Brower. Combination of both. 

Senator Sanders. Okay. Dr. Bitz? 

Dr. Bitz. Yes, we need alternatives. 

Senator Sanders. Mr. Arnold? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, we should be mitigating alternatives. 

Senator Sanders. A report by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
predicted that the highest point in the village of Newtek, Alaska, 
I hope I’m pronouncing that correctly, could be underwater by 
2017. A proposed move to higher ground may cost as much as $130 
million. A federal government report found more than 180 other 
native Alaskan villages or 86 percent of all native communities 
were at risk because of climate change. 

In the case of Newtek, those effects were potentially life threat- 
ening. Dr. Bitz, is that a true statement? 

Dr. Bitz. Yes, I think the permafrost thaw is a factor there as 
well as rising sea level and higher storm surge. 

Senator Sanders. I’d like to ask Ms. McGuire and Mayor 
Brower, it sounds to me and maybe I’m wrong. I’m not an expert 
on this, but it sounds to me like climate change is an absolute 
threat to the way of life of native Alaskans. Senator McGuire? 

Ms. McGuire. Through the Chair, Senator Sanders. 
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Senator Sanders. Pardon me, we’re not that formal. You can 
talk to me. 

Ms. McGuire. Through the Chair, Senator Sanders, Alaskans 
are some of the first climate refugees. We’re right there at the fore- 
front, and at the state legislative level we’re dealing, already, with 
the costs of moving these villages. So you’re absolutely right. 

Senator Sanders. Alright. So I’m going to get back to the irony, 
I think, that the Senator — he’s a victim to irony. He made a for- 
tune on irony, right? [Laughter.] 

Senator Franken. A small fortune. [Laughter.] 

Senator Sanders. It would seem to me and what I’m hearing 
from — and you come from an extraordinary state. I’ve only been 
there a little, a few days, but it is just an incredibly beautiful state, 
and I’m sure you’re all proud of the beauty of your state. But it 
would seem to me if one is concerned about preserving your way 
of life that one must be a leader in the fight against climate 
change. I understand the economic implications of it, but how can 
we be talking about producing more oil which causes climate 
change which will be devastating to the communities of native 
Alaskans. That I don’t quite understand. 

Mayor Brower, do you want to help me out on that one briefly? 

Ms. Brower. I believe that this is a ten thousand year old ques- 
tion. We never question anything that comes to us. We live with 
what is coming before us. 

Senator Sanders. But this one 

Ms. Brower. But, yes 

Senator Sanders. But let me just ask you this. I don’t have a 
whole lot of time. In all due respect, this is not a ten thousand year 
old question. Climate change has been significantly accelerated in 
recent years. The evidence is it’s caused by human activity. 

Ms. Brower. It’s because of the fossil fuels that’s coming out, 
yes, due to climate change. 

Senator Sanders. Alright, but what about the point about you 
aren’t or some of you at least, are in favor of more production of 
fossil fuel which is ultimately destroying the very communities that 
your people live in. That does not make a lot of sense to me, in all 
respect. What am I missing? 

Ms. Brower. Through the Chair. The ones that are being more 
impacted is my region because that is where the whole activity of 
oil, industry, resource, onshore and offshore. And we do have com- 
munities in our region that is going through a quite alarming rate 
of permafrost melting. 

Senator Sanders. And in some years from now may by under- 
water. 

Ms. Brower. And some years now the — some villages that al- 
ready have been created were built on frozen lakes. So yes, it’s a 
matter of technology today. If technology were to say that I 
shouldn’t have had Point Lay built and that it was sinking at 
alarming rate then technology if we were to check, we would have 
found them a more safer place than it is. 

Senator Sanders. Thank you. 

My time is expired. Madam Chair, but I think your state, your 
beautiful state, is almost a canary in the coal mine here. And well, 
I said what I said. Thank you very much. 
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The Chairman. Well, as you can see we can probably have ex- 
tended discussion and debate, and I think it is an important part 
of what we are discussing today. I have taken the perspective and 
approach that economic development and opportunities for the peo- 
ple who live and work and raise their families there is not incon- 
sistent with ensuring that we are good environmental stewards. 

I think. Mayor Brower, you note it will be the technologies that 
will allow us to adapt. And this is the question that I want to 
present, probably to you. Mayor Brower, or perhaps to either one 
of our legislators. And that is the issue of revenue sharing. 

Because it’s been pointed out to several colleagues here that we 
face issues like erosion of the coastline. Because we’re seeing sea 
ice further from the shore, allowing the waves to build up, we’re 
seeing threats to our community. 

The statistics that you have cited. Senator Sanders, we commis- 
sioned this report to do an assessment about the vulnerability of 
our communities, not only our coastal communities but some of our 
river systems and the threats that are present. It’s been identified 
that it’s not just Newtek. There are other communities such as 
Kivalina and Shishmaref that will need to be relocated. 

I have been out to Newtek, and I have seen the efforts that they 
are making. 

So many in this room are very well aware, Kivalina’s biggest pri- 
ority right now is an evacuation route off of their barrier island. 
They need a new school, but is the state going to invest the money 
for a new school when the community itself is threatened? 

These are the things that we are weighing as a state right now, 
but the cost to do this, the cost to move Kivalina, a community of 
about 400 people, is somewhere between $100 and $120 million. 
How do you do that? How do you deal with the cost to build revet- 
ment in Unalakleet? How do you make sure that in Kotzebue when 
we’ve got the mayor of the North West Arctic Borough here, former 
Representative Joule, how do we ensure that their coastline, the 
erosion that they’re seeing is not eroded to the point that it threat- 
ens that community? It does require resourcing. 

Senator Sanders. But 

The Chairman. This is the discussion and I want to ask the 
question because it actually is a question. A question to Mayor 
Brower and to our legislators here in terms of the imperative for 
revenue sharing as a source, not only to allow for adaptation and 
mitigation funds but also to deal with the other side of it, the op- 
portunity side which is how are we going to build out a deep water 
port? How are we going to ensure, again, that we have whether it’s 
navigational aids or communication aids in an area where we cur- 
rently lack them? 

There hasn’t been much discussion about revenue sharing, and 
I think it’s an important part of this discussion in this Committee, 
and then we’ll have opportunity for further discussion from mem- 
bers. 

So, Mayor Brower and then either one of our legislators. 

Ms. Brower. Thank you, through the Chair. Revenue sharing is 
one that we truly support, and we want to commend Senator Mur- 
kowski in leading that forum. We believe that revenue sharing, as 
we all know, the State of Alaska has done its revenue sharing. But 
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what we’ve not seen from the federal government is that issue. So 
we truly support revenue sharing because we believe in sharing of 
our resources. 

The Chairman. Ms. McGuire? 

Ms. McGuire. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

I just want to hold this up really quickly for Senator Hirono. 
We’re going to make sure you guys get a golden patch basically 
with the North Star there from the Alaska Arctic Policy Commis- 
sion for being here today. 

Yes, revenue sharing. I meant to include that in our short re- 
marks that that’s one of the areas we feel, with the $4 billion in 
lease revenues the federal government has already taken in, that’s 
one place, one pot of money. But another is that opportunity to 
take one third in revenue sharing as you know the Gulf States do. 

And just to touch back on Senator Sanders, I think what we’re 
asking for is the opportunity to continue to adapt. And so ten thou- 
sand years, as the Mayor has said, of our people adapting. What 
we don’t want to do is have a situation right now where we’re still 
reliant on fossil fuels. We’re still going to be developing those. 

Other countries will develop them if we don’t and possibly more 
irresponsibly, so we’re not going to supplant that. We’re moving to- 
ward renewables. We’re not there yet. It’s a lot of money, a lot of 
technology that we don’t have. So in the meantime, let’s not ham- 
string the folks that live on the forefront of the very first effects 
of changing climate by not allowing them to have the resources to 
make their lives better. And part of that is an economy. 

The Chairman. Ms. McGuire, I thank you for that. 

Mr. Herron. Senator? 

The Chairman. Representative Herron? 

Mr. Herron. Excuse me. To the question of Senator Sanders 
about the irony of it is I represent Newtek. And I’ve been to 
Kivalina with the Chairwoman just recently. Newtek is not just 
about sea ice or lack of It’s not about storms. It’s also about river 
erosion. It’s also about permafrost melting. But when you talk 
about the irony, why should we drill for more, so we can use more 
fuel products. And that’s what the other speakers have said. It’s 
about having healthy, sustainable communities. 

And so there is no irony to a person that lives in Newtek. 
Kivalina, for example, that barrier reef took many years to build. 
Now the climate has changed its mind, and it’s going to take a few 
years to remove that barrier. But back to Newtek, there is no irony 
there. We need to develop our own resources so that we can have 
a healthy, sustainable community in Western Alaska. 

The Chairman. My time is expired, and I know members have 
questions for a second round here. 

Senator McGuire, you raised the issue of renewables, and one of 
the things that I’m looking forward to introducing my colleagues to 
is what Alaska is doing as the Arctic state to really be the front 
line leader in developing out our renewable alternatives so that we 
don’t have communities that are reliant on diesel. We are the 
innovators when it comes to the energy microgrids, and it’s pretty 
exciting. 

Senator Cantwell. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you. Madam Chair. 
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It’s clear to me that we need to be in the Arctic regardless of 
whether we’re focused on more resource exploration. To me, it’s an 
area that’s critically important to the United States. 

But I do want to ask Admiral Papp, what do we know about oil 
on ice? You know, we had Commandant Zukunft testify before the 
Commerce Committee. I think it’s been more than a year ago now 
because we were very concerned about tar sands oil in in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the fact that we don’t know how to clean up 
tar sands spills. He basically said, we don’t have a very good plan 
for tar sand oil. So what do we know about oil on ice? 

Admiral Papp. There is not a lot of information, and I’ve dis- 
cussed that with each one of the Nordic countries as I’ve gone 
there. Obviously because the Nordic areas had open water for thou- 
sands of years and they come close to the ice and they’ve done 
much more oil exploration within their portion of the Arctic. 

Even they say they don’t have a lot of experience in terms of how 
we react to a spill in the Arctic ice. What we’re hopeful is through 
our leadership on the Arctic Council to exercise that marine oil 
spill preparedness and response agreement. An agreement is as 
good as the paper that it sits on. 

What we need to do is start exercising that and bringing experts 
together and coming up with experimentation, identifying short- 
falls in terms of response equipment. Inventorying what’s available 
amongst the countries that surround the Arctic so that we can get 
a step ahead of what, inevitably, will happen. Someday there will 
be a spill of some sort whether it’s from drilling or whether it’s 
from a marine casualty. And I think we’re behind the power curve 
in terms of being prepared for it. So we need to start moving for- 
ward. 

Senator Cantwell. Can you talk about the impacts of not being 
a signature to the Law of the Sea Treaty? Specifically I’m con- 
cerned right now about pirating of fish, everything from crab in the 
Bering Sea by the Russians to other losses in cod or pollock. 

Admiral Papp. I’m hard pressed to come up with how not signing, 
not being a signator to the Law of the Sea hurts us in terms of 
fisheries because everything is customary. International law is 
what is brought into the Law of the Sea agreement, and we comply 
with all that. 

Really the primary area that we are at a disadvantage is the 
Outer Continental Shelf, particularly the extended Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf, and we will not be able to perfect a claim that’s recog- 
nized by other countries until we accede to the Law of the Sea 
Treaty. So it’s the bottom rights, etcetera. 

Senator Cantwell. I think the question is we don’t have enforce- 
ment authority. I’m sure what happens now when we find viola- 
tions. 

Admiral Papp. No, Ma’am. 

The fisheries that’s in the water column is governed by your ex- 
clusive economic zone which we are all in agreement on. The ex- 
tended Continental Shelf gives you rights for exploration on the 
bottom and in fact, even though we have these claims that are oc- 
curring there will still be international waters at the center of the 
Arctic. Even though there will be claims for the Continental Shelf, 
the waters themselves that are above the bottom remain inter- 
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national waters subject to any country around the world coming in 
and fishing. 

So one of the important things, one of the reasons we are com- 
mitted to keeping communications open with the Russians is be- 
cause there are very vital things like the Arctic Council and fish- 
eries agreements that we need to continue to work with the Rus- 
sians on so that we don’t harm that particular resource. 

Senator Cantwell. We are talking about Arctic fish here and 
this is part of the issue of whose fish, whose resource. So the ques- 
tion is how much patrolling are we doing in that area? How are 
we defining this? So you don’t see this as a challenge? You don’t 
see 

Admiral Papp. It’s going to 

Senator Cantwell. Current resource allocation and enforcement 
as an issue? 

Admiral Papp. It’s going to be a challenge. We already have 
science that’s telling us that species are moving north from all the 
countries. I had a chance to meet with some Greenlanders recently 
that are catching species around Greenland that they’ve never seen 
before, and we have science that shows us that other species are 
moving up through the Bering Strait into the Arctic. 

That’s why we placed a moratorium on fishing within U.S. 
waters and have pretty good agreement with the other countries up 
there for a moratorium until science can show what the stocks are 
doing up there, and then we can do it based upon science. 

We’re also working towards an agreement so that that hole up 
at the center of the Arctic that is international waters, we seek to 
have an agreement whether it’s a regional seas program or other- 
wise, that would prevent other countries from coming up there and 
harvesting resources that we are not sure of because we don’t have 
the science yet. 

Senator Cantwell. Okay, thank you. I see that my time is ex- 
pired. 

The Chairman. Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

On that point, lobstermen in Maine, Admiral Papp, are now 
catching seahorses in their lobster traps which is astonishing in 
terms of species moving north. 

A couple of points. Madam Chair, that I think might be helpful. 

We’ve been talking about ice breakers. To me an ice breaker is 
a piece of infrastructure. It’s like a highway, and on a back of the 
envelope calculation one new ice breaker is equivalent of about 100 
miles of interstate highway. Putting that in perspective and the im- 
portance of these ice breakers, I think, is important in terms of our 
national expenditures on infrastructure. Of course, we’re doing a 
pretty poor job on infrastructure generally, nationally, but we 
ought to be able to build the equivalent of 100 miles of interstate 
highway to provide access to this incredible new region. 
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The way I think of it is it’s as if we have discovered the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It’s an entirely new body of water that has been es- 
sentially locked up for most of human history with neighbors, and 
hopefully we’re going to be able to develop and work in this new 
place peacefully rather than have to go through centuries of war 
which surrounded the development of the Mediterranean Sea be- 
cause we have the international organizations that we never had 
before. 

I think one of the important data points on this is this chart of 
the Arctic and the principal sea route now is right along the Rus- 
sian coast. [The information referred to follows:] 
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It’s another reason that this has to be done. This route is useable 
in many cases today. This is the summer ice. The polar route will 
be many years. The Northwest Passage will come sooner than the 
polar route, but the principal route now is right along the Russian 
coast and that’s something that we need to take into account. It’s 
another reason that these international relationships have to be de- 
veloped in a systematic and deliberate way that I think make this 
so important. 

One final point and then I wanted to ask Mr. Arnold a question. 

I would recommend to the Committee and to the witnesses and 
to our friends who are here today an animation prepared by NOAA, 
and you can find it if you go to You Tube and type in NOAA Arctic 
Ice Animation. You’ll see the aged iced from 1987 to 2014, and 
what you see over time is it’s contracting. It’s very dramatic. It 
makes the point much more dramatically than any of us could 
make in a speech. I recommend that to you. I think it’s so impor- 
tant. 

It’s another connection between Maine and the Arctic. We have 
two companies in Maine, Ocean Renewable Power and Pika Indus- 
tries. Ocean Renewable Power actually has an experimental tidal 
facility in Alaska. Pika is doing microgrid work that I think would 
be very interesting because I’m sure. Madam Mayor, your energy, 
your electricity costs are probably above 70 cents a kilowatt hour. 
It’s all imported diesel, and it’s not very clean. So renewables, it 
seems to me, is a huge opportunity for you. 

Mr. Arnold, you worked on port development around the world. 
You’ve been a navigator. Talk to me about the opportunities that 
are created by transit through the Arctic and when do you see that 
coming to fruition and what’s the potential? 

Mr. Arnold. Sure. So one thing to point out is that moving 
freight by water is the greenest form of transportation when it 
comes to carbon emissions and on a freight per ton mile. It’s impor- 
tant to have that consideration where we’re talking about trade 
and we’re talking about the sea lanes over the Arctic. 

Another element to that. Senator Franken had pointed out, was 
that a reduction in transit time is also a greener aspect to this in 
that if you’re reducing the amount of distance from say, China or 
Japan or Korea and the United States eastern seaboard by any- 
where from 20 to 50 percent, because that’s the reduction that you 
would experience in the case of using either the northern sea route 
or northwestern passage then you’re reducing the equivalent 
amount of fuel consumption to move that same freight which is 
going to move regardless of whether or not that sea route is open 
but your fuel consumption and emissions related will be 20 to 50 
percent less as well. 

So in regards to accessibility there are already more than 70 
ships in 2013 that transited the northern sea route and that was 
with ice breaker assistance from Russia. 

Senator King. They charge more. 

Mr. Arnold. They do charge for that. They’re very cognizant of 
the opportunity that exists with charging every other country and 
every other ship owner for that. And there’s a cost to it. So natu- 
rally they would charge for that. 
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Right now everyone that we’re working with, Eimskip, the CEO 
of Eimskip is working very closely with the Chinese shipping com- 
pany, Cosco. And we’re really looking at, kind of, a gradual opening 
of the northern sea route for the summer months over the next five 
to ten years. 

This is a very long term discussion, hut it’s the reason the invest- 
ments in the ice breakers are happening now is because the mo- 
ment you have that you’re extending the fringe or the shoulder sea- 
son for when you can transit that passage. 

Senator King. Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator ffing. 

We’ve been talking Arctic for about two hours and 15 minutes, 
and I just appreciate the indulgence not only of each of the panel- 
ists, but those who have come here to listen and to the members. 
Given that there are other things that are happening, the attention 
that has been given to this issue this morning is somewhat rep- 
resentative of the growing interest that so many have in the Arctic 
whether you are a resident of the Arctic or a wannabe. And we 
want to make sure that there are more wannabes. 

I want to recognize before we conclude we have several other leg- 
islators that have joined us. I see Representative Millett from An- 
chorage in the back there. We had Senator Castello here earlier. 
We have former State Senator and President of our State Senate, 
Drue Pearce, in the back. Mayor Joule, who is the Mayor of the 
Northwest Arctic Borough, was also with us. Again, great represen- 
tation out there. 

I do want to make just a correction here because Senator King 
you noted that in so many parts of Alaska the energy costs are ex- 
traordinarily high. One of the amazing benefits that the community 
of Barrow has seen and several of the other communities in the 
North Slope Borough is that when the oil pipeline came on part of 
the agreement was that the communities would have natural gas. 
And so Barrow is blessed to have abundant sources of affordable 
natural gas. 

Mayor, maybe you can tell me within your Borough, how many 
of your villages have natural gas accessible to them? So how many 
diesel communities do you have versus how many that enjoy the 
benefits that come with affordable natural gas? 

Ms. Brower. Through the Chair, Barrow is the first village 
through the transfer, the Barrow Gas Eield Transfer Act, and then 
Nuiqsut which is one closest to Prudhoe Bay in formation of the 
Alpine, one of the agreements was that we would have a gas trans- 
mission line to that village. 

All other villages are either through diesel, propane or gas 
and 

The Chairman. And Mayor, can you tell the Committee what 
folks are paying for their diesel or their gas right now in the North 
Slope Borough outside of Barrow and Nuiqsut? 

Ms. Brower. Propane about this high can cost you $800. A drum 
can cost you from $500-$800, and in Anaktuvuk Pass the gas to 
run either a snow machine or our services which we provide is as 
high as $10 a gallon for gas. I’m just giving you more recent exam- 
ples, but the natural gas is the answer in natural heat and the 
emission out of the natural gas is probably less to any type of other 
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carbons that are out there. So we do have it, and it’s just a matter 
of cost of trying to bring it to the communities. 

The Transfer Act does allow for the natural gas to be transmitted 
to Atqasuk and Wainwright, but it’s so cost prohibitive that we’ve 
not been able to do the natural gas transmission to those two vil- 
lages. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mayor, for the explanation. 

I had the opportunity a couple weeks ago 

Ms. Brower. Oh, if I may? 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Ms. Brower. One of the villages that is the most impacted that 
is not going to be able to ever see and enjoy the natural gas trans- 
mission is the village of Kaktovik which is right adjacent to the 
ANWR. And that is something that we have to work with and very 
hard in how we’re to do it. If they can build Point Thomson which 
is adjacent to ANWR, we should be able to build a transmission of 
gas, natural gas, to that village, but today that’s been designated 
a wilderness, not even a pipe can go through that. 

Senator King. You planted that question. Madam Chair. 

The Chairman. I didn’t plant that question. [Laughter.] 

But I will tell you that I did see a picture of Kaktovik last week 
where literally the buildings were buried with snow from a bliz- 
zard, and the article that described the storm that Kaktovik had 
faced said that the dumpsters in the community were flying about 
the community. It was that tough out there. 

It’s hard when the only way to keep warm and keep the lights 
on is expensive diesel or propane or oil, so I appreciate you men- 
tioning that. 

I was going to conclude my comments by saying that the Mayor 
hosted me in Barrow a few weekends ago. It was actually Valen- 
tine’s Day, and it was a gathering called Kivgiq which is the dance 
festival that is held about every three years or so where people 
from all of the North Slope villages come together for days of 
dance. We were there for the final day, and the grand finale was 
celebrated at about 2 a.m. with the most amazing drumming and 
dancing, a beautiful expression of the culture of beautiful people, 
truly the heart of the Arctic. And I was honored to be included as 
part of that. 

But it’s a constant reminder to me that as we face these chal- 
lenges, as we face these opportunities in the Arctic, we not ever for- 
get the people of the Arctic. So, thank you for your representation. 

Thank you to my colleagues for being so attentive on these issues 
that, again, we’re not talking about Alaskan earmarks when we’re 
talking about an ice breaker. We’re talking about national assets. 
And I appreciate the help of my colleagues. 

And with that, we stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:21 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Responses from Admiral Robert J. Papp, Jr. 
to Questions for the Record 
Submitted by Senator Maria Cantwell 


Question 1: 

Ocean Data, Safety and Oil Spills 

How critical are accurate weather forecasts to mariners? What is the minimum weather 

forecasting capability required for safe maritime operations in the Arctic? 

• 1 am also concerned about how this lack of ocean and weather data will impact our oil 
spill preparedness in the Arctic. If there was a spill today in the Arctic, where would 
the ocean data used to model a spill come from? 

• Speaking more generally, how would the United States respond to a major oil spill in 
the Arctic? 

• How will you use your position on the Arctic Council to leverage international ocean 
observation data collection and sharing? 

• Where the United States shares an international maritime border, we often have 
international oil spill agreements to ensure fast, coordinated and effective oil spill 
response. One of those agreements is the CANUSPAC in the Salish Sea. What types 
of international oil spill agreements exist between Arctic Nations? What gaps in 
response, research and spill response infrastructure currently exist? 

• If there were a spill in another country’s economic exclusive zone in the Arctic that 
posed a threat to U.S. waters or natural resources, would the United States have the 
authority to preemptively respond to that oil spill, today? Why or why not? 

Answer: 

1 would refer you to the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration for 

responses to your questions concerning ocean and weather data. 


• Generally speaking, we would employ a whole-of-govemment approach to respond to 
a major oil spill in the Arctic and we would work closely with the government of the 
State of Alaska. Each year the Executive Branch conducts a high level Spill of 
National Significance (SONS) Seminar to ensure that a whole-of-govemment 
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approach is available in responding to any major oil spill. While the SONS Seminar 
is jointly run by the Coast Guard and EPA, it includes participation from all relevant 
executive branch departments at the Deputy Assistant Secretary level and higher. 
Over the past three years, the SONS Seminar has focused on preparing responses to a 
major oil spill in the Arctic and has included participation from the Alaskan 
Department of Environmental Conservation. As a result of SONS multi-year Arctic 
focus, relevant agencies completed a tabletop exercise, developed lessons learned, 
and identified logistical hurdles and potential strategies to address the unique 
challenges presented. For the details on the SONS Seminar and work products, 1 
would refer you to the Coast Guard. 

• The United States has bilateral oil spill response agreements and arrangements with 
Russia and with Canada. We have also signed the multilateral Agreement on 
Cooperation on Marine Oil Pollution, Preparedness and Response in the Arctic, 
which will enter into force once the Arctic Council member States have each 
deposited a written notification. In addition, all eight Arctic Council member States 
are party to the global International Convention on Oil Pollution Preparedness, 
Response, and Co-operation, 1990. These bilateral and multilateral agreements 
establish a framework for notification and joint response in the event of an incident, 
as well as for preparedness, joint exercises, and other cooperation in advance of any 
incident. There are a number of other international agreements relating to oil 
pollution preparedness and response between the various Arctic states. Additional 
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information about many of these agreements may be found at http:/'/www.arctic- 


couficil.org/eppr/completed-vvork/oil-and-gas-products/arctic-guide/ . 


• In the event of a spill in a foreign exclusive economic zone that threatens U.S. 
coastlines or related interests, the United States could use existing authorities to 
conduct response operations to the extent consistent with international law. Such 
authorities include, for example, the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (the Clean 
Water Act), in particular § 31 1, 33 U.S.C. § 1321(c); the Intervention on the High 
Seas Act, 33 U.S.C. § 1472; and general U.S. Coast Guard authority under 14 U.S.C. 
§ 88 for the protection of life and property. 


• I would refer you to the Coast Guard, the Bureau of Safety and Environmental 
Enforcement, and the Environmental Protection Agency for a current analysis of 
capabilities and gaps in response infrastructure. 


Question 2: 

Coast Guard Icebreakers and Infrastructure 

As you know, many studies have outlined the need for more Polar icebreakers for 
transportation, safety, natural resource protection, maritime domain awareness and 
natural security. Though, many of these directives have been around since the 1980s. 
Why hasn’t the Coast Guard been able to acquire the assets required to meet these 
mission requirements? 

* Does the Coast Guard currently have operational icebreaking assets to support the 
Coast Guard’s Arctic Strategy? What about the Coast Guard’s expected increase in 
Arctic mission needs over the next 20 years? 

• In your current role as the incoming head on the Arctic Council, do you have 
recommendations for a whole of government approach to Arctic assets and 
infrastructure including Polar Icebreakers? 
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Answer: 


I would refer you to the Coast Guard and the National Science Foundation for 
information on the U.S. icebreaking fleet. 


Question 3: 

Law of the Sea Treaty 

The United States has not ratified the United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea. 
Are you aware of any examples when not being a signatory to the Law of the Sea Treaty 
has damaged our national interests? 

• What would be some specific negative impacts our nation would likely suffer if we 
continue to not sign onto the Law of the Sea Treaty?! have heard a few of my 
colleagues claim that signing onto the Law of the Sea Treaty would have negative 
impacts on nation’s sovereignty. Please describe. 

• United States and Canada have overlapping claims to the outer continental shelf 
beneath the Beaufort Sea. What is currently being done to resolve the boundary 
dispute in the Beaufort Sea? 

• Are there negotiations with Canada underway? If not, why not? 

Answer: 

The significant national security, sovereignty, economic, and other interests of the 
United States as both a coastal state and a major maritime power are best advanced and 
secured by becoming a party to the Law of the Sea Convention. For example, to fully 
secure our sovereign rights to the vast resources of our continental shelf beyond 200 
miles from shore we need to join the Convention. Likewise, to sponsor U.S. companies 
through the International Seabed Authority to mine the deep seabed for valuable metals 
and rare earth elements and give them the security of title to deep seabed mine sites 
needed to undertake the significant investments necessary for such mining, the U.S. 
needs to join the Convention. 
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• Signing the law of the Sea Convention will not have any impact on national 

sovereignty. In fact, joining the Convention would help enlarge the area over which 
the United States claims sovereign rights. Some observers have called the 
Convention a “U.S. land grab,” because it expands U.S. sovereign rights over 
extensive maritime territory and natural resources off our coasts. That is why the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the American Petroleum Institute, and a broad range of 
business groups and companies have all publically supported U.S. accession to the 
Convention. Additionally, the Convention’s provisions are highly favorable to U.S. 
national security interests because navigational rights and freedoms across the globe 
for our ships and aircraft are vital to our country and are the best means of 
maximizing and security the rights of our armed forces to move through and over the 
world’s oceans. Joining the Convention would “lock in” those rights in a treaty rather 
than require us to rely on customary international law, which can be influenced over 
time because it is not codified and is ultimately something we cannot control. 

Some opponents point to the International Seabed Authority, claiming that it will 
diminish U.S. sovereignty. This is simply not true. 

o The United States has never claimed sovereignty over any area addressed by 
the Seabed Authority. The Seabed Authority only implements the 
Convention’s provisions on deep seabed mining in areas of the ocean floor 
that are beyond national jurisdiction. 

o The Seabed Authority has no role relating to non-seabed uses of the oceans, 
such as navigation and overflight. 
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o In fact, as a Party, the U.S. would have an unprecedented ability to influence 
deep seabed mining activities worldwide. No other international organization 
gives one country, and one country only - the United States - a permanent 
membership on its key decision making body. 

• We hope to resolve the maritime boundary with Canada in the Beaufort Sea and have 
previously held technical, bilateral discussions about it among government experts, 
with the idea of entering into negotiations at a later date. This boundary is extremely 
complex and would need to extend into areas of extended continental shelf, the 
geographic limits of which have not yet been defined. 

• It seems unlikely that further boundary discussions will take place in the near term. 
Canada remains focused on its ongoing efforts to determine the outer limits of 
Canada's continental shelf in the Arctic. 


Question 4: 

Search and Rescue Capabilities in the Arctic 

Are we prepared for a maritime casualty incident in the Arctic? What about a disabled 

passenger vessel? How long would it take for the Coast Guard to reach a disabled vessel? 

• What are the U.S. Coast Guard’s limitations to responding to a Search and Rescue 
incident in the Arctic? 

• How does the U.S. contribute to the international Search and Rescue agreement? How 
much are we relying on other countries for search and rescue capabilities? 

• In role as special envoy to the Arctic, how will you work to improve our search and 
rescue capabilities in the Arctic? 

• In addition to investments in vessels and aircraft, what other tools does the United 
States need to improve safe transportation in the Arctic? 
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Answer: 

I would refer you to the Coast Guard for responses to your questions regarding that 
agency’s capability for responding to a Search and Rescue incident in the Arctic. 

Generally speaking however, the extent to which we are prepared for a maritime 
casualty incident in the Arctic depends greatly on the specifics of the incident in question, 
including the location of the incident, the extent to which that location is known with 
certainty to response personnel, the magnitude of the incident, the season in which the 
incident occurs, and other factors. 

• Several international agreements facilitate international cooperation in Arctic search 
and rescue. The 1979 International Convention on Maritime Search and Rescue 
(SAR Convention) and Annex 12 to the 1944 Convention on International Civil 
Aviation (Chicago Convention) provided the foundation for development of an 
agreement among the eight Arctic States specific to Arctic search and rescue, the 
Agreement on Cooperation on Aeronautical and Maritime Search and Rescue in the 
Arctic. This agreement identifies Search and Rescue Regions (SRR) where each 
country is responsible for coordinating search and rescue. In the Arctic, as around the 
rest of the globe, these SRRs extend into waters beyond national jurisdiction to ensure 
that vessels and aircraft in distress are covered by a response network, no matter their 
position. In the Arctic, as elsewhere, the responsible Rescue Coordination Centers 
will dispatch the nearest asset that is able to assist the vessel. A U.S. vessel may be 
dispatched to render assistance to a foreign vessel that is in distress, or a foreign 
vessel may be dispatched to render assistance to a U.S. vessel in distress. 
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• In my role as Special Representative to the Arctic Region, 1 intend to work with our 
Arctic partners and appropriate U.S. government agencies to ensure that we conduct 
joint search and rescue exercises with other Arctic countries. 


Question 5: 

Polar Code 

Without seasonal deep draft ports, or other infrastructure needed to conduct inspections 

and evaluations of vessels transiting the Arctic, how will the United States comply with 

the Polar Code and hold the vessels transiting the Arctic accountable? 

• There are new international environmental regulations for operating vessels In the 
Arctic. Including restrictions for waste disposal and discharge of other toxic vessel 
waste. With no ports for vessels to discharge waste in the United States high Arctic, 
how will vessels be able to comply with these requirements? 

• How will the Arctic Council contribute to the IMO discussions and the IMO decision 
making body regarding emissions, ship noise and energy efficiency requirements for 
vessels operating in the Arctic? 

• Why hasn’t the Polar Code adopted a ban on heavy fuel oil use while operating in the 
Arctic? Will the Arctic Council address this disparity? 

Answer: 


The International Maritime Organization’s (IMO’s) Polar Code was developed at the 
urging of the United States and other Arctic Council States. In 2009, the Arctic 
Council’s working group on the Protection of the Arctic Marine Environment (PAME) 
published the Arctic Marine Shipping Assessment Report (AMSA). One of the primary 
recommendations of the 188-page AMSA was the development at IMO of Arctic specific 
regulations. That same year, the United States, Denmark, and Norway jointly submitted 
the first proposal for the Polar Code to the IMO. As the Polar Code was being developed 
between 2009 and 2015, the Arctic States frequently collaborated at the IMO to ensure 
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that the Polar Code was developed to best protect the safety of life and the marine 
environment in the Arctic. The strong working relationship between the Arctic Council 
and the IMO continues today. In fact, the Secretary General of the IMO was an invited 
guest to a meeting of the Senior Arctic Officials in Yellow Knife, Canada in 2014. 

• As the Polar Code environmental regulations restrict discharge in Arctic waters, 
vessels transiting Arctic waters will be required to retain the restricted waste on board 
until they enter waters where they can resume their normal discharge operations in 
accordance with applicable international law, or until they pull into a port that has an 
adequate waste reception facility. 

• As mentioned above, there is a strong working relationship between the Arctic 
Council and the IMO. Regular discussions occur on a host of issues, including 
emissions, ship noise and energy efficiency requirements for vessels operating in the 
Arctic. 

• A ban on heavy fuel oil in the Arctic was considered as the IMO was developing the 
Polar Code. Ultimately however, there was not sufficient support from IMO member 
states to include such a ban. The Arctic Council continues to look at the heavy fuel 
oil issue through its working groups. Moreover, the Polar Code, like other IMO 
regulations, may be revised and amended over time. In short, while a ban on heavy 
fuel oil is not currently included in the Polar Code, such a ban may be considered in 
the future. We expect the Arctic States will continue to consult closely on any such 
discussions going forward. 
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Responses from Dr. Bitz to Questions for the Record 
Submitted by Senator Maria Cantwell 


Arctic Research 


Question 1 : What types of ocean observation data do we currently have access to in the 
Arctic? What types of data and analysis are needed to fully understand, map and 
communicate changes in sea ice in the Arctic? 

Observing the Arctic environment requires a suite of measurements due to the 
interconnected nature of the system. Sea ice is highly responsive to changes in the ocean 
and atmosphere, while it also amplifies changes across all components. Hence, sea ice, 
ocean, and atmosphere need to be observed simultaneously to understand processes that 
control Arctic change. 

Arctic observing systems need infrastructure in the Arctic to collect, store, and deliver 
data to users. Infrastructure and a skilled workforce are needed at research institutions to 
analyze and interpret the data, produce data products, and store the data. 

The Arctic is observed by instruments on satellites and in the field (known as in situ). 
Satellite measurements offer a whole- Arctic perspective and are important for 
understanding the range of Arctic change and dynamical interactions that occur on the 
scale of many miles. Unfortunately few satellites are able to provide measurements of the 
Arctic Ocean owing to the presence of sea ice. Hence, in situ observations are necessary 
for nearly every variable in the ocean. At the same time many traditional in situ observing 
methods are difficult or impossible in the presence of sea ice (see Figure 1 ). While new 
methods are making remote observations easier, intensive field campaigns of the sea ice, 
ocean, and atmosphere are still key to understanding the local processes that cause 
climate change and to validating satellite measurements. 

Satellite and in situ measurements are indispensable to developing Earth System 
Models and evaluating their behavior. In turn, such models deepen our understanding of 
the past and allow us to make projections of future change to improve decision-making 
about our future. 

Sea ice is a composite of ice floes that are separated by open water. A sea ice covered 
region is described by the fraction of the area (or concentration) that is covered by ice 
floes. The sea ice concentration is observed through clouds and both day and night at 
present by two satellites: (i) the Special Sensor Microwave Imager (SSM/I) satellites 
from NASA and (ii) the Advanced Microwave Scanning Radiometer (AMSR-2) from the 
Japan Aerospace Exploration Agency. These same satellites also distinguish multiyear 
ice (floes that first grew over open water more than a year ago) from first-year ice. These 
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data are among the most valuable in part because measurements are available since 1 979, 
and thus provide the longest continuous record of sea ice in the whole- Arctic. 

Sea ice thickness is a vitally important variable for prediction and monitoring sea ice 
change. Sea ice thickness strongly influences the sea ice conditions in summer, with 
unusually thin ice in spring leading to more open water in summer. Further, sea ice 
thickness anomalies tend to persist for a few months to a few years. Thickness is less well 
observed than concentration. A patchwork of in situ thickness measurements is available 
since the late 1950s from a range of methods, including submarines, buoys, and stake 
measurements made by hand. Satellites have been used to measure thickness in the last 
two decades. In orbit at present is CryoSat-2, operated the European Space Agency, with 
sea ice thickness measurements available about a month after the data are sent back to 
Earth. The accuracy of the measurements relies on the accuracy of snow depth 
measurements of the snow that lies on top of the sea ice, but measurements of snow 
depths are incomplete at this time. At present, a U.S. satellite that can measure sea ice 
thickness is planned for 2017. It will be NASA’s second generation Ice Cloud and Land 
Elevation Satellite (ICESat2). In the meantime, NASA’s IceBridge aircraft mission is 
making sea ice thickness and snow depth measurements on flight tracks for a few weeks 
in spring each year. These data are prized because of their accuracy, and they offer a rare 
survey of snow depths and sea ice thickness simultaneously. 

The Gravity Recovery and Climate Experiment (GRACE) is a satellite operated by 
NASA that can be used to interpret changes in the mass of the ocean. It has been used 
successfully in the Arctic to aid in measuring seawater properties that vary with changes 
in ocean circulation and runoff from land. 

Aside from GRACE, ice breaking ships and buoys have been the primary sources of 
ocean measurements in the Arctic. New technologies are permitting remotely operated or 
self-operated vehicles, such as sea gliders, to be programmed to make profiles under the 
sea ice and to pop up periodically in brief windows of open water to send data by satellite 
phone. These instruments can make measurements for weeks before returning to have 
their batteries refreshed. Sea gliders can measure temperature, salinity and seawater 
chemistry, thereby allowing measurements of conditions important for ecosystem studies 
as well as physical changes. Sensors attached to seals are another efficient means of 
measuring seawater properties in regions important to fish and seals. 


Question 2 : Understanding Arctic sea ice is important for a number of reasons, including 
safe transportation. What types of data and analysis does the United States need to have 
the capacity to deliver real-time information on ice cover, flow and thickness? 
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Producing sea ice forecasts is a promising new activity that research scientists and 
operational forecast centers have taken-on since 2008. Weather forecasting has about a 
four-decade lead on sea ice forecasting. In theory skilful sea ice forecasts are possible a 
few weeks to a few years in advance. At this time, a few basic quantities have been 
evaluated, such as whole-Arctic sea ice areal coverage, to provide a metric of Arctic-wide 
sea ice conditions. However, local quantities and higher-level properties would be more 
useful to forecast, in order to identify optimal shipping routes or warn coastal 
communities of impending danger. These quantities include sea ice thickness, orientation 
of openings between sea ice floes, amount of meltwater ponding on the surface, and 
where sea ice is broken and piled up. 

Sea ice is very sensitive to atmospheric and oceanic conditions, so sea ice prediction 
systems must simultaneously forecast the ocean and atmosphere. Earth System Models 
are an appropriate tool. Prediction systems will likely need observational data assimilated 
in all physical components at once, and many ensemble members (possible instances to 
produce probabilistic information) will likely be needed. Software and computing 
resources do not yet exist to meet these needs. 

Many of the same observations that are valuable for understanding and recording 
Arctic sea ice change also benefit sea ice prediction. However, generally finer spatial 
resolution of sea ice conditions and ocean heat content will permit better forecasts. Ocean 
heat content near the sea ice edge in summer is most important for predicting the sea ice 
during fall freeze-up. Further, observations need to be available rapidly and reliably. The 
infrastructures to gather data in the field need to include methods to collect and transmit 
the data to research institutions rapidly. 

The greatest need at this time is for sea ice thickness with better accuracy than the 
CryoSat-2 satellite offers today. Further, if thickness measurements were available in a 
week, rather than a month, sea ice forecasts 2-4 weeks in advance would be possible, and 
this is the range when forecast skill is expected to be greatest. Further, data need to be 
available year round, so forecasts can be made year round. 

The planned NASA ICESat2 mission should, in theory, produce more accurate 
measurements than those from the current CryoSat-2 satellite. Flowever, the accuracy of 
snow depth estimates influences the accuracy of sea ice thickness data from satellite. At 
this time, no satellite produces satisfactory measurements of snow on all sea ice types. 

The current NASA IceBridge aircraft mission is giving the first accurate across Arctic 
view of snow depths on sea ice. However, the flight tracks are still limited to the North- 
American sector, about 1/4 of the Arctic Ocean, each year, and flights only take place for 
a few weeks in spring. The mission was conceived to provide ice thickness data that 
“bridge” the gap between ICESat and lCESat2. However, the sea ice thickness measured 
by ICESat2 will be more accurate with continued snow depth measurements from 
IceBridge. The IceBridge mission needs to be the IceSustained mission. Flights are 
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needed over a larger region and for a longer period each spring. Continued sea ice 
thickness measurements from IceBridge also provide a valuable confirmation of satellite 
measurements. 

Question 3 : Ocean observation data is also used in weather forecasting and prediction, 
though we have significantly less Arctic data compared to other areas. How accurate are 
our weather forecasts in the Arctic? How is weather supposed to change over time in the 
Arctic? 


The Arctic is one of the most sparsely observed parts of the globe for weather forecasting 
purposes. Weather balloons launch sites are sparse in the Arctic compared to in mid 
latitudes, and no weather radar exists anywhere north of 65N in North America. Buoys 
resting on the sea ice provide essential routine measurements of surface pressure and 
temperature, but only at the surface. Most other observations that inform weather 
forecasts are from satellites, and many weather satellites are geostationary (perched 
above the same point on the equator), with a poor view of the Arctic. Further, satellites 
observations of temperature and humidity structure of the atmosphere are made difficult 
by the very cloudy nature of the Arctic. Ships on Arctic research voyages often take 
special observations that are sometimes transmitted to the weather services. A study of 
the great Arctic cyclone in August 2012 proved that observations from even one ship 
considerably improved the prediction (Yamazaki et al, 2015). Dropsonde measurements 
from US scientists from US Coast Guard aircraft in the Beaufort Sea provide such 
measurements during the summer but only at intermittent intervals. 

The consistent availability of sea surface temperatures and sea ice thickness is 
severely limited in the Arctic and the quality of those measurements is still in question. 
Yet studies show that both variables are important predictors of the atmosphere surface 
conditions. Sea surface temperature can be measured from satellite, but only where the 
ocean is free of sea ice. Conventional in situ measurements of sea surface temperature are 
rarely used when sea ice encroachment may be eminent (see Figure 1). Sea ice thickness 
in weather prediction systems is usually prescribed to be an average of previous years 
because thickness measurements are not available in time to make weather forecasts. 

Weather in the Arctic is highly dependent on wind direction (Jung and Leutbecher, 
2007). Projections from global climate models indicate that the storm track will shift 
northward, with a significant influence on the frequency and strength of high latitude 
storms, including the likelihood of extreme wind events in parts of the Arctic. The 
combination of an Arctic Ocean with more frequent open water and extreme winds is a 
serious issue for higher waves and coastal erosion. Arctic storms tend to be strongest in 
the fall, precisely when diminished sea ice has the greatest impact on the Arctic 
atmosphere. Greater open water coverage cause a warmer and moister atmosphere, which 
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can strengthen storms and increase storm frequency. The Bering Sea Storm of November 
2014 had the lowest surface pressure in the North Pacific for the past 45 years. This 
storm had an extreme drop in pressure once it entered the high northern latitudes, 
suggesting the local conditions were a major factor in deepening the storm. 

Global warming is expected to increase precipitation in the Arctic. Local Arctic 
warming increases the likelihood that precipitation will fall as rain, increasing the 
frequency of freezing rain and rain on snow events, both of which inhibit transportation 
and injure wildlife. 
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Question 4 ; How does changing ice cover impact larger weather patterns, including 
patters impacting the lower 48 states? 

Greater surface warming in the Arctic relative to the globe - known as Arctic 
amplification - decreases the pole to equator temperature differences over mid latitude 
regions, like the lower 48 states. The strength of winds in the jet stream derives from 
north-south temperature difference throughout the atmosphere, so Arctic amplification in 
a warming world may weaken the jet stream. However, a thinner and less extensive sea 
ice cover causes wanning that is mostly surface trapped. Warming above the surface in 
the Arctic has been associated more with remote surface warming (Screen et al, 2012; 
Perlwitz, 2014). Some scientists have connected a warming Arctic with a slowing of the 
mid latitude jet stream and greater excursions in atmospheric waves (e.g., Francis and 
Vavrus, 2012). Arctic amplification is highest in fall and winter w'hen storminess is 
normally the highest. The long-lived meteorological conditions observed across the low'er 
48 states in the last two winters, colder than normal in the east and warmer than normal in 
the west, resemble the proposed pattern. 

However, there are many other factors that affect the jet stream and storm track 
besides the north-south temperature difference. For example, a consistent northward shift 
in the storm track is seen due to greenhouse warming, which should also shift the jet 
stream northward (Yin, 2005). 
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Researchers are vigorously analyzing observations and conducting modeling studies 
to investigate polar-mid latitude weather and climate linkages. We are limited by the 
shortage of observations in the Arctic, especially in the past. Nonetheless, there are well- 
established theoretical and observed impacts of the Arctic climate on the mid latitude 
atmosphere and ocean. The connection between Arctic warming and changes in the mid 
latitude is still debated (e.g., see Barnes and Screen, 2015). 

A workshop was held in September 2013 by the National Academy of Sciences to 
review the current understanding of Arctic-mid latitude weather and climate linkages and 
made recommendations to move forward to close important knowledge gaps. A report is 
available at http://www.nap.eduycatalog/l 8727 . A follow-on international workshop was 
held in December 2014 by the Polar Prediction Program and the Polar Climate 
Predictability Initiative. A series of documents about the workshop is available at 
http://www.tiolarprediction.net/linkages.html 
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Question 5 : Please describe how the University of Washington is using an 
interdisciplinary approach in their Arctic program. What has the University of 
Washington learned that could be applied on a national scale as the United States builds a 
more robust federal Arctic research program? 

In 20 1 3 , nearly 1 00 scholars in three vibrant centers of polar study and across many 
parts of the University Washington combined forces to create the UW Future of Ice 
Initiative, to further leverage and cross-fertilize existing disciplinary and interdisciplinary 
strengths on polar studies. The goal of the initiative is to train a new generation of polar 
scholars and citizens and to invest in new research that answer scientifically and 
societally relevant questions demanding the integration of a broad range of disciplines, 
from physics to biology to people and policy. With unprecedented levels of interest in 
the changing Arctic region, the stakes are high for those who claim, protect, and use the 
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region. The Future of Ice Initiative is our effort to apply our expertise collectively to 
these and related issues. 

The UW has a long history of interdisciplinary research in the Arctic and Antarctic. 
For the past 45 years, the UW Quaternary Research Center has engaged in the study of 
polar glaciology, geomorphology, permafrost, climate change, ecosystem dynamics, and 
human-environmental interactions from the past to the present. For over 40 years, the 
UW Polar Science Center has maintained leadership in areas of Arctic and Antarctic 
coupled atmosphere-ocean-ice-ecosystem dynamics. For decades, the Canadian, Russian 
and East European, and European Studies Centers within the UW Jackson School for 
International Studies (ISIS) has focused on the social science, humanities, and policies of 
the Arctic regions and nations. Scholars in other corners of the University have been 
engaged in the study of Arctic law, public health, fisheries management, forestry, 
engineering and related subjects. 

In a year and a half, the Future of Ice Initiative has made several significant steps 
towards achieving our goals. We founded the Arctic Minor — a program giving 
undergraduate students a broad background in Arctic social and natural sciences. A 
related pilot program for graduate students last year led to several published papers 
combining research in the natural and social sciences. We are hiring interdisciplinary- 
oriented faculty to strengthen the connections between disciplinary departments and 
expand university research teams’ abilities to study such issues as the resilience of arctic 
ecosystems and people to climate change, resource extraction, and transportation. In 
those areas where we still lack local expertise, we are recruiting visitors though the Arctic 
Fulbright chairmanship (housed in the Canadian Studies Center and in its second year) 
and by hosting conferences and workshops that bring the national and international 
expertise to the UW campus to help us explore a broader range of issues (e.g., the Arctic 
Encounter policy and law symposium in January 2015; the Ecosystem Studies of 
Subarctic Seas conference in June 2015). Students educated in the undergraduate Arctic 
Minor and through our graduate programs will gain degrees and enter the workforce 
knowledgeable about and prepared to contribute their creative talents to polar issues, 
ensuring the best possible future for the polar regions and the most equitable and 
sustainable policies for those invested in the burgeoning opportunities and risks of the 
future. 

Our collective experience working in and on issues of Arctic scholarship can be 
applied on a national scale, as the United States builds a more robust federal Arctic 
research program with regard to the following points: 


• Understanding the interconnected Arctic system requires a focus on the inter- 
relations among physical, biological, and social processes. Programs with a narrow 
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research scope or expertise lead to disciplinary research that is insufficient to address 
questions about the relationships among climate change, ecological responses, human 
use of the environment, and the social dynamics at scales from families to 
international economics and politics. Managing for sustainability and adaptation 
requires research that can cross traditional boundaries of disciplines, cultures, spatial 
and temporal scales. 

• At UW we have been successful in reducing the barriers to collaboration and 
integration, in part because our scholars are free to pursue research beyond the 
bounds of specific disciplines or narrowly drawn mandates. Centers and initiatives 
that bridge disciplines are effective ways to bring scholars together with expertise to 
tackle complex problems. 

• Because the Arctic is a remote and expensive place to work for the majority of 
researchers, it is critical to coordinate projects that make the most efficient use of 
resources by bringing interdisciplinary teams into the field to study different 
dimensions of the interconnected systems we seek to understand. By working 
together we can solve more complex problems, minimize the logistical and ecological 
footprint of our work, and reduce costs. By collaborating with research partners in 
Arctic communities we can gain access to year round data collection, tap into local 
expertise, and build mutually reinforcing relationships with northern residents, many 
with decades of local knowledge and some inheriting generations of traditional 
knowledge. 

• We need to balance field and remote data collection. Some remote observations 
are now easier, and monitoring technologies such as bouys drifting on top of sea ice, 
animal borne instruments, remotely operated or self-operated ocean gliders and 
aircraft, are becoming increasingly viable sources for some kinds of information 
previously unimaginable (e.g., variability of clouds and sea ice over the Arctic Ocean, 
three-dimensional ocean temperature and chemistry profiles, life histories of fish, 
polar bear migration patterns, narwhal diving behaviors). Some of these approaches 
require large coordinated initiatives at the national and international levels (e.g., 
satellite based platforms). Others are being developed locally and at increasingly 
efficient costs (animal tags and ocean gliders). 

• Indigenous communities in the Arctic have a long history of sustainable 
adaptation in the Arctic. Yet, the last 150 years have been hard on these communities 
as they have been displaced from traditional territories and subjected to exploitative 
practices and policies. Establishing more secure and healthy futures for these 
communities in the context of environmental change and the burgeoning pressures of 
industrial development requires a reversal of historical tendencies to ignore the input 
and insights of these communities. At UW, we are trying to move away from 
colonialist legacies of research in which Southern scientists parachute into the Arctic 
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with research questions and methods that are of little interest to northerners. We 
strive to avoid seeing our research conclusions used in support of policies that 
actively undermine the sustainability of Arctic communities. Instead, we are 
embracing collaborative approaches and seeking to increase the numbers of Arctic 
residents that we enroll at UW. By recognizing community voices, expertise, and 
sensitivities, we hope to be able to provide more balanced understandings of the 
challenges faced in the Arctic and offer possible solutions. 

Question 6 : How do you see research institutions, like the University of Washington, 
playing a role in the emerging Arctic? How can the United States best leverage research 
with the academic and private sector as we increase research focus on the Arctic? 

A central role of Universities is in the emerging Arctic is to generate ideas, 
understanding, and technology that will enable government agencies, NGOs and the 
private sector to effectively protect and manage the increasing access to this region. 
University researchers are findings ways to predict the complex interactions of the 
environment and human activity. 

One of the most effective ways universities can take a lead in Arctic research is to 
facilitate and coordinate inter-disciplinary and multi-institution collaborations (at state, 
national, and international scales). Universities can provide the intellectual and structural 
flexibility and leadership to connect and integrate studies that bridge disciplines, 
agencies, industries, and governments. 

A close interaction of scientists with industries and government entities that depend 
on scientific information is important in the formulation of research questions that have 
socio-economic impact and to disseminate the results. Centers that can establish and 
guide dialogue with users need to be integrated with research programs. Universities can 
house these centers and provide scholars with diverse knowledge of the relevant physical, 
economic, social, and geopolitical issues to undertake this dialogue. In turn, users would 
be more aware of what researchers could offer and would be more apt to form 
partnerships to take on the significant challenges and opportunities in the Arctic. 

Research in the Arctic is critical to tracking, understanding, and managing change in 
the Arctic. The training of researchers working in the polar regions has lagged behind 
other regions of the world. The federal government should invest in universities around 
the country to facilitate the training of the next generation of citizens and scholars who 
can tackle the important problems that are only now coming into focus. 
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Figure 1. Ocean data coverage for September through November in 2012 from (a) Argo floats, (b) 
Expendable Bathythermographs (XBTs), (c) sondes (CTDs) and ocean gliders, (d) fixed buoys, 

(e) drifting buoys, (t) animal borne sensors. Figure from a white paper by the Polar Prediction 
Project by Fairall et al. (2013). 
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March 4, 2015 

US Senate Committee on Energy and Natural Resources 
304 Dirksen Senate Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Committee Members, 

We write this letter as written testimony for the upcoming hearing on "Arctic 
Opportunities”. As Alaska Native women, we have a vested interest in the present 
and future issues facing us in the Arctic. We are not made aware of hearings such as 
these often until last minute without enough notice for us to travel away from our 
homes and families and in this manner, our voices, historically marginalized, 
continue to be left out of the dialogue. 

It was only last month that a closed door meeting took place at the Alaska 
Federation of Natives Winter Retreat in Kotzebue where a diversity of voices were 
heard on issues such as the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR) including the 
voice of many tribes supporting the Wilderness recommendation for the Coastal 
Plain of ANWR. Following this meeting. Senator Murkowski, Chair of your 
committee, reported to the press that all Alaska Natives are aligned on wanting oil 
development on the Coastal Plain of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. This is not 
true. Even the Alaska Arctic Policy Commission has called the Wilderness 
designation regarding ANWR and blocking of drilling in areas of the Chukchi and 
Beaufort Seas, ‘an assault on Alaska’ by the president. We need the Committee to 
understand that many of us applaud these actions by the Obama Administration. 

To be clear, there are many Alaskans that hold grave concerns about the negative 
impacts of climate change on our state as we are one of the fastest warming places 
on Earth and strongly believe we need to protect biologically sensitive areas such as 
the Coastal Plain and offshore areas in the Arctic from oil development. 

We feed our families off what the rich land and seas of our Ancestors provides us 
with; moose, salmon, seal, whale, caribou, etc. The hunting and gathering of our 
native foods ensures that our cultural practices and spiritual beliefs stay intact for 
our future generations. Many of our communities would not be able to sustain our 
Native way of life without access to healthy fisheries, marine and land animals. This 
is something our elders, through thousands of years of traditional ecological 
knowledge, understood and is why we continue to work towards protection of these 
ecosystems. The dollar will only take us so far, but there is no replacement for our 
Native foods or the pure value of nature. 

We need to work together to mitigate the effects of climate change and address the 
complex and often, too rigid, dual state and federal management system as it 
impedes our ability as Alaska Native people to adapt to the shifting of seasons that is 
taking place and is often resulting in food insecurity. 
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As we look for opportunities for economic development we should consider the 
option for a more compassionate and diverse economy and one that does not come 
at the expense of irreparable damage to crucial ecosystems and Indigenous ways of 
life. "Arctic Opportunities" must include, acknowledge, and be respectful of a 
diversity of voices, and the voice of Alaska Native tribal communities have much to 
contribute to this dialogue. 

With gratitude and respect for the decisions you make on behalf of our country, 

Anna Davidson (Yupik) 

Akiachak, Alaska 

Lily Hank Tuzroyluke 
Native Village of Point Hope 
Point Hope, Alaska 

Jennifer Hanlon 
Yakutat Tlingit Tribe 
Yakutat, Alaska 

Rhonda Pitka (KoyukonJ 
Native Village of Beaver 
Beaver, Alaska 

Debra Naaqtuuq Dommek (Inupiaq) 

Kotzebue, Alaska 

Faith Gemmill-Fredson (Neet'saii Gwich'in) 

Native Village of Venetie Tribal Government 
Arctic Village, Alaska 

Alannah Hurley (YupikJ 
Saguyak-Clarks Point, Alaska 

Allison Akootchook Warden (Inupiaq) 

Kaktovik, Alaska 

Holly Edwards (Koyukon) 

Holly Cross, Alaska 

Rosemary Ahtuangaruak (Inupiat) 

Barrow, Alaska 

Princess Daazhraii Lucaj (Neet'saii Gwich’in) 

Native Village of Venetie Tribal Government 
Arctic Village, Alaska 
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Jody Potts (Han Gwich’in) 

Eagle, Alaska 

Victoria Hykes Steere (Inupiaq) 

Unalakleet, Alaska 

Maureen Johnson (Koyukon) 

Holly Cross, Alaska 

Dionne Norris (Unanagan) 

Atka/Attu, Alaska 

Melanie Brown 

Naknek Native Village Council 

Naknek, Alaska 

Anna Hoover 
Egigik, Alaska 

Apayo Moore (Yupik) 

Dillingham, Alaska 

Skye Malemute (Koyukon) 

Koyukuk, Alaska 

Lise Rene' Wade 

Ahtna Hwt'aene' from Nay'dini'aa Na' Kayax (Chickaloon Native Village) 
Moose Creek, Alaska 

Mae R. Hank 

Tribal member of Inupiat community of the Arctic Slope 
Point Hope, Alaska 

VI Waghiyi 

Native Village of Savoonga Tribal member 
Savoonga, St.Lawrence Island 

Doreen Nutaaq Simmonds (Inupiaq) 

Barrow, Alaska 

Bernadette Horace (Gwichyaa Zhee Gwich’in) 

Fort Yukon, Alaska 

Carol Murphrey 
Native Village of Barrow 
Atqasuk, Alaska 
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Charlene Stern(Gwich’in) 

Native Village of Venetie Tribal Government 
Arctic Village, Alaska 

Christina Edwin 
Koyukok, Alaska 

Lydia Olympic 
Igiugig Tribal Council 
Igiugig, Alaska 

Misty Nikoli (Ko3njkon) 

Kaltag, Alaska 

Rosalie Kalistook (Yupik) 

Chefomak, Alaska 

Adrienne Edwards (Koyukon) 

Holly Cross, Alaska 

Polly "Napiryuk” Andrews, Cup'ik 
Qissunamiut Tribe 
Chevak, Alaska 
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Icebreakers: Essential Assets 
for d Cl'.c'^oing Arctic 


For most ofU.S. history, the Arctic Oceans fozen surface and hostUe climate excluded 
most human activity from the region, outside of intrepid explorers trekking over the ice 
and stealthy naval submarines prowling beneath it This extensive, year-round shield of 
ice protected the ocean and its ecosystems from commercial extraction of the regions 
living and mineral resources, and precluded any need for regular U.S. Coast Guard 
patrols beyond scientific reseaixh. 

But times- - and the Arctics climate— have changed. Carbon pollution has resulted in 
the warming of the Alaskan Arctic at a rate twice as fast as the rest of the United States,' 
thinning the polar ice cap and shrinking the extent of the Artie Ocean’s perennial sea ice 
by 13 percent per decade since 1 978.* In other words, the gates to the Arctic are opening 
to shippers eager to shorten traditional intercontinental trade routes; oil corporations 
keen to tap one of the planet's last great fossil fuel reservoirs; ' and international fishing 
interests, which have demonstrated aptitude for both legal' and illegal' harvests, even in 
high-latitude seas, According to Coast Guard personnel, traffic of all vessels navigating 
into and through the Arctic via the Bering Strait has doubled since IS>98 * 

Managing this expanding maritime activity — and ensuring that the Arctic’s mariners 
and marine environment are protected — will require a greater presence in the polar 
ocean than the Coast Guard has ever before had to deliver. Because of the extreme con- 
ditions and lack of coastal infrastructure, this oversight will require specialized vessels^— 
specifically, Arctic-ready icebreakers. Yet while other Arctic nations — including Russia, 
Sweden, and Canada — operate many of these powerful, armored ships,’ the United 
States currently has just one functional heavy icebreaker, the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter 
Polar Star, capable of navigating throughout the Arctic year round.** Built in 1976, and 
already past it.s originally planned service life, this ship is only expected to function for 
a few more years.’ The Coast Guard’s other polar-capable vessel, the medium icebreaker 
Healy, has less icebreaking capacity, and is desipied primarily for scientific research,'" 


1 Center for American Progress | Icebreakers 
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Unless Congress and President Barack Obama act decisively to authorize and fund 
construction of new, modern icebreakers for the Coast Guard, the United States risks 
losing its capability to patrol the Arctic at the moment when such a capability is more 
important than ever. As Rep. Don Young (R-AK) e3q)lained, “Without access to heavy 
icebreakers, we will be unable to adapt to historic changes in the Arctic.”' ‘ 


Why d warming Arctic needs U.S. icebreakers 

According to a congressionaiiy ordered independent analysis,'* 9 of the Coast Guard s 
1 1 statutorily mandated missions'-' are now relevant to the rapidly thawing Arctic, 'fhese 
essential duties include enforcing fishing and maritime safety laws, maintaining defense 
readiness, and conducting search and rescue for mariners in distress. '■* 'Ihe Coast Guard 
is also responsible for emergency response to offshore oil spills,'* a particularly crucial 
function as the U.S. Department of the Interior prepares for new Arctic oil lease sales in 
2020 and 2022'* and as Royal Dutch Shell continues its pursuit of year-round, offshore 
oil and gas production in the Beaufort and Chukchi seas.” In other words, the Coa.st 
Guard must be able to conduct operations in Arctic waters in order to uphold its duties 
as both a military service and the foremost maritime law enforcement entity. 

The paradox of the global warming-driven thaw of the Arctic is that the retreat of 
permanent sea ice is actually making Arctic navigation riskier, even as overall acces- 
sibility increases.'* Before perennial sea ice began its steady retreat in the early 1980s,” 
it shielded Arctic waters from wind and reduced the volatility of seasonal ice forma- 
tion.“ Today, winter sea ice now forms and recedes over a much larger proportion of the 
Arctic Ocean. In addition, loose iceberg and pack ice can be quickly transported long 
distances and jam into thick ridges and treacherou.s, hull-crushing floes by wind and cur- 
rents, especially in the spring and fail." 
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To safely and effectively carry out its diverse missions in the Arctic year round, the 
Coast Guard must be properly equipped with specialized buik with the powerful 
engines, structural reinforcement, and nearly two-indi thick st«l hulls needed to with- 
stand and break through even the thickest sea ice during the heart of the polar winter. 
Such ships, known as heavy icebreakers, are also large enough to accommodate aircraft, 
large crews of sailors, scientists and other personnel, as well as the storage of adequate 
iuel, supplies, and equipment required fijr self-ri^poited polar mi^ons and unaided 
journeys to and from the polar regions.^ 

Today, however, the United States only has one iunctional heavy icebreaker remain- 
ing — the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter Polar Star — and its on its last legs. Commissioned 
in 1976 and originally slated for a 30-year service lif^ Congress provided about $57 
million in fiscal years 2009 and 2010 for major repairs to the ship, which focilitated a 
successful re-launch in 2012.“ The Coast Guard now expects the ship to function until 
around 2020, after which the United States will nothaw heavy icebreaking capability.^ 

Polar Stars sister ship, Polar Sea — commissioned in 1977 — currently sits disabled 
and docked in the Port of Seattle, inoperable since a major engine failure in 2010.“ 
Legislation signed by President Obama in December 2014 requires that the Coast 
Guard evaluate options for Polar Sea and decide to either decommission or attempt to 
rehabilitate the vessel.^* However, should the latter option even prove to be feasible, a 
short extension of its service life similar to that of Polar Star seems like the best potential 
outcome. After this extension, the U.S. government would again not possess the capabil- 
ity for year-round operations in the Arctic 

According to the Congressional Research Service, the U.S. Department of Homeland 
Security, or DHS, made this predicament perfectly clear in its 201 3 Mission Need 
Statement, in which it explained: 

[Cjurrent requirements and juture projections... indicate the Coast Guard will need to 
expand its icebreaking capacity, potentially requiring a fleet of up to six icebreakers (.3 
heavy and 3 medium) to adequately meet mission demands in the high latitudes.^’’ 

'IVo current issues — environmental security and national security — underscore this 
strategic outlook and are discussed in the following sections. 
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Oil spiiis on ice: Preparing for the risks 
of year-round Arctic oil production 

"We are minded to driii this year in the Chukchi,” ^eD CEO Ben van Beurden told 
reporters on a January 29, 2015 earnings cail.“ He reinforced his point widi a commit- 
ment to spend S 1 billion on the effort this year, on top of Ae S6bilUon Shell has already 
spent on its current Arctic campaign. This resoluteness comes de^ite a disastrous 2012 
exploratory drilling campaign that called into question the company’s competence to 
operate safely in Arctic conditions. 'Ihat year, Shdil’s lepHy required oU spill contain- 
ment unit was "crushed like a beer can” during tests in the calm waters of the Puget 
Sound;^^ its drilling contractor committed eight felony violations of maritime safety and 
water pollution laws, resulting in $12.2 million in federal fines;® and, at the season’s end, 
Shell’s 2S0-foot-taIl, customized drill rig KuUuk ended up aground after its contractor 
attempted to tow it through gale force winds and 25-foot swell** in a mad dash across 
December seas in order to avoid tax liability to the state of Alaska.® Coast Guard officers 
led the coordinated response to the multi-day emergency, and its Alaska-based aviators 
saved the Kulluk’s 18 crewmembers in a harrowing rescue cqjeration, effectively prevent- 
ing the crisis from becoming a tragedy.® 

Hopefully, Shell will be better prepared and more judicious in its next Arctic foray than 
it was in 2012. But the human error, system failures, and life-threatening emergencies 
that stymied the oil company — one of the world’s richest and most experienced — 
demonstrate the critical necessity of sustained Coast Guard presence in a region with 
truly humbling working conditions. Once the company has located ideal well sites, 
it will reportedly take 7 to lOyears to build permanent offshore platforms and other 
infrastructure needed to produce oil year round,® at which point both Shell and the 
Coast Guard must be prepared to conduct emergency and oil spill response year round, 
including in the ice-bound Arctic winter. 

Yet Polar Star, already on an unplanned service-life extension, will likely not last 
longer than 7 to 10 years, and Polar Seas potential reactivation remains uncertain. 
Meanwhile, the construction of a new heavy icebreaker could take as long as 1 0 years, 
as U.S. shipyards have not built such a vessel since launching the two Polar-class ves- 
sels nearly 40 years ago.** 

Coast Guard presence in the Arctic is indispensable in ensuring the safety of offshore 
Arctic oil and gas production and to mitigate the worst impacts of any potential accident. 
Recall that in 2010, 60 Coast Guard vessels and 22 of its aircraft were deployed in the 
response to BP’s Deepwater Horizon oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico.® Yet the US. govern- 
ment and the Coast Guard are fast approaching a major gap in Arctic capabiUty, one that 
would force the mariners, ocean-dependent communities, and ecosystems of the Alaskan 
Arctic to simply wait until summer for help should they free an oil spill in winter. 
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Heavy icebreakers are crucial for national security 

Heavy icebreakers are also essential assets for national security in the Arctic and to 
uphold U.S. sovereignty in our polar seas. In its “Naval Operations Concept” report — 
which coordinates the U.S. military’s maritime assets with national security impera- 
tives — the U.S. Navy makes clear that it depends exclusively on the Coast Guard for 
icebreaking capability should it need to move warsh^s through ice.^^ Additionally, the 
report echoes calls from the DHS and independent anal)^ for sustained Coast Guard 
presence in the polar sea, stating, "Increased international activity, new transoceanic 
shipping routes and competition for resources in the Polar Regions wfll require ice- 
breakers for the foreseeable future.”^ 

While the possibility of an armed standoff in the Arctic seems remote, Russia — which 
has a fleet of 14 government-owned, Arctic-capable icd>reakers with 3 more under con- 
struction as of June, 2014’’ — has recently carried out repeated incursions into the sover- 
eign territories of several nations, including Finland’® and the Baltic states, in addition to 
its occupation and annexation of Ukrainian territory’' Russia is also .suspected of recent, 
mysterious submarine incursions into Swedish’^ and British’^ waters. As surprise con- 
traventions of the international norms that enshrine territorial borders, these incidents 
left each country scrambling to marshal its defenses. Given the United States’ looming 
inability to sustain a year-round military presence in the Arctic, those same international 
norms will represent much of its defense of Arctic maritime territory. 

Today, defense experts in Sweden” and the United Kingdom’^ are bemoaning their 
respective countries' underinvestment in maritime security assets as a key factor in 
the vulnerability that these incursions have revealed. Other nations with a stake in the 
Arctic appear to recognize the importance of investment in polar-capable icebreakers: 
Canada has six government-owned vessels of the class, and Sweden, Germany, and Japan 
each have one.’® Even China, a country with no polar territory of its own, has a modem 
icebreaker and a second one due to launch in 2016." 

The U.S. Navy is the most powerful the world has ever known.’® Should it need to 
defend American interests in the Arctic Ocean, however, it will depend on the Coast 
Guard for safe passage through the ice. Yet without decisive action from appropriators, 
both branches of the military may soon be confined to warmer waters. 


Finding the funding 

While the necessity for additional US. icebreaking capacity is clear, the source of 
funding for it is not. According to independent analysis conducted for the Coast 
Guard, each new heavy icebreaker will cost almost S 1 billion.” 'Ihis is almost equiva- 
lent to the Coast Guards entire 201 6 budget request for acquisition, $1.01 billion, 
which must cover everything from modernizing its aged fleet of cutters and aircraft to 
maintaining bases and navigational aids.*® This funding is already stretched too thin: 
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Decades-old vessels are still in operation, despite dire reliability issues that directly 
impinge on the fulfillment of essential duties such as search and rescue and drug 
interdiction throughout U.S. waters.*' The Coast Guard cannot further shortchange 
missions in one region to pay for others elsewhere. 

Over the long term, the major components of solving Ais challenge include boosting 
the Coast Guard’s annual appropriations so Aat it can procure and deploy Ae vessels 
it needs and relocating its budget in a unified federal defense budget, as Ae Center for 
American Progress has advocated for several years.*^ This move would allow the costs 
and benefits associated with funding Ais underappreciated, hardworking branch of 
the armed services to be properly evaluated wiAin the context of Ae overall defense 
budget — a much bigger pool of resources and an arena in which Ae necessary budget- 
ary' tradeofi's can be much more fairly considered. 

The Coast Guard’s entire FY2014 budget of $10.4 billion” consumed a sizable 17 
percent-'* of the DHS budget, but Ae same amount woxdd comprise just 2.1 percent 
of Ae U.S. Defense Department s enacted FY 2014 budget*-' of $496 billion. Indeed, a 
single billion-dollar icebreaker would represent less than 5 percent of the $21 billion 
the Na \7 has proposed to spend on shipbuilding annually for the next Airty years." Put 
in even starker contrast, Ae Coast Guard’s entire 2014 budget was nearly matched by 
the $8.4 billion spent in 201 4'' for continued development of just one weapon under 
U.S. Department of Defense’s stewardship — Aeyears-delayed and budget-busting F-35 
fighter jet.” The jet still has not been deemed ready for military operations despite a 
price tag Aat is now approaching $400 billion.” 

Yet with the DHS’s budget currently a partisan battlefield^ for the 1 14th Congress due 
to the debate on immigration policy, legislation for Aese important structural reforms 
is probably not forthcoming. Meanwhile, the long lead time needed to procure Arctic- 
ready ships combined with the Arctic Ocean’s continued thaw necessitates a more 
immediate and pragmatic approach. 

The procurement process for the Coast Guard’s research-oriented medium icebreaker — 
the USCGC Heaiy, commissioned in 1999“ — provides a potential model for appro- 
priators to consider today. In 1989, the iOlst Congress allocated $.329 million for 
procurement of Ae ship via a line item in Ae U.S. Navy’s funding in the 1990 Defense 
Appropriations Act.'^ The Navy's shipbuilding command oversaw construction of the 
vessel, which was turned over to the Coast Guard upon completion." A bipartisan 
group of senators that included Sens. Maria Cantwell (D-WA) and Lisa Murkowski 
(R-AK) attempted to replicate this accomplishment during the 1 1.3th Congress, 
introducing an amendment to Ae defense appropriations bill Aat would have funded 
Ae Navy to oversee the construction of four new icebreakers for the Coast Guard." 
However, the amendment never advanced for a vote. 
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Today, the plurality and urgency of needs for the C<»st Guard to sustain presence in 
the Arctic should unite a broad coalition of members of Congress, induding advocates 
for the environment, scientificreseareh, and offshore oil and gas production, as well as 
security hawks, and representatives of coc^ta! states with an interest in upholding law 
and order along their seaboards and in their porte. 

Pulling together funding from within the defense budget won’t be easy, especially in the 
context of the discretionary defense spending caps c^blished by the Budget Control Act 
of 201 1. However, as discussed above, the ccBtofone to three heavy icebredters is mod- 
est in comparison with other major weapons sterns. Unlike the F-3S’s complex tech- 
nological development process, the many decades of effective service provided by both 
Polar Star and Polar Sea, built on 1970s-era technology, sug^ts that new heavy icebreak- 
ers need not feature novel design elements that sometimes lead to budget overruns. 

Nevertheless, the window of opportunity for action to ensure continuity in the U.S. 
military’s Arctic capability is rapidly closing. Should icebreaker advocates not muster 
full congressional support in the upcoming Defense Department appropriations bill, a 
low-cost preliminary step should still be pursued. For otample, Congress could autho- 
rize and fund the Coast Guard or the U.S. Navy’s shipbuilding command to formulate 
a request for detailed design proposals for a heavy-icebreaker program from American 
shipbuilders that includes an option for procurement from the proposal evaluated to 
be the most competitive. Such processes are a normal feature of Navy acquisitions.*^ 
Furthermore, it would provide precise and concrete information to lawmakers and the 
shipyards interested in icebreaker construction on the costs involved. 


Ensuring the Coast Guard is "Always Ready" 

Just as the security and peace of any city depends on having police officers on the 
beat, Coast Guard presence is essential in carrying out vital missions in US. waters. 
What happens when nations fail to police and defend their exclusive economic zones? 
Indone,sia — a country with a smaller naval budget than that of Singapore despite having 
around 55,000 km of coastline*® — is estimated to lose as much as $3 billion per year 
worth of seafood to foreign pirate fishermen illegally plundering its waters.*^ 

"Ihe U.S. government needs to start designing and building new heavy icebreakers to ensure 
that the Coast Guard retains capability to access the Artie and fulfill its missions in this 
region after Polar Star is decommissioned and before year-round Arctic oil and gas produc- 
tion begins. Should the needed appropriations be deferred yet again. President Obama and 
Congress risk undermining American credibility as an Arctic nation, and further eroding 
die identity of the stalwart maritime service that prides itself on being “Always Ready.”** 

Shiva Pokfka is a Policy Analyst for the Ocean Policy program at the Center Jor American 
Progress. Michael Conathan, the Center's Director of Ocean Policy, and Katherine Blakeley, Policy 
Analyst for its National Security and International Policy propain, contributed to diis issue brief. 
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